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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This specimen-fasciculus having been printed at the expense 
and the pecuniary risk of the Benares printer and publisher, who 
will reap the profits if there be any, of the sale of it, I am moved 
by no personally pecuniary interest in mentioning to the professing 
friends of missions in India, that they ought to (—-as they will, if 
'' worth their salt'^ — ) purchase this gift of mine (Acts lU, 6) and 
" BOW it broadcast" among the missionaries, for the edification of 
these and the indemnification of the printing office. 



J. R. B. 



INTRODUCTION. 



In this work I reach the threshold of what 1 would fain have 
as the crowning work of my Benares series, — ^an extensively com- • 
mented version, namely, of the Scriptures in Sanskrit, for facile 
reproduction in all the languages of India. 

In the preface to an Essay on '* Christianity contrasted with 
Hindti Philosophy" (Madden, London, 1859), I stated that it was 
the writer's desire " to be enabled to devote himself to the transla- 
" tion and commentation of the Bible in Sanskrit ; taking hook 
" by book, not perhaps in the order of the canon, — for the com- 
" pletion of such a work as is here intended is not to be looked for 
" in a lifetime, — but in the order in which it might seem most ad- 
" visable to solicit the attention of enquii-ers, from whom it would 
" scarcely be advisable to ^withhold the New Testament till they 
" should have threaded all the historical details of the Old," I 
went on to say, that, " In speaking of a translation of the Bible 
" in Sanskrit as a desideratum} the writer is very far indeed from 
'* ignoring the Sanskrit version of the Baptist Missionaries ; but his 
" own investigations have shown him that this version — valuable as, 
" in many respects it is, — was made at a time when Sanskrit litera- 
"*ture had not been sufficiently examined to make a correct version 
" possible. The mere mastery of the Grammar and the Dictionary 
" does not give one the command of a language. As well might 
" it be expected that the study of a mineralogical cabinet should 
" make a geologist. Words as well as rocks, to be rightly compre- 
" bended^ must be studied in eitu, A single example of opr mean- 
'* ing will suffice, and we need go no further for it than the first 
" verse of the first chapter of the Book of Genesis in the Sanskrit 
A. 
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II INTRODUCTION. 

" version of the Baptist Missionaries. The Hindu is there told 
" that, in the beginning, God created dkdsa and prithivi ? Now 
" in the dictionary, dkdaa will, no doubt^ be found opposite the 
" word * heaven,' and prithivi opposite the word * earth ;' but if the 
" books of the Nydya philosophy be looked into, it will be found 
" that dkdsa is to be regarded as one of the five elements (the five 
" hypothetical substrata of the five diverse qualities cognised by the 
" five senses severally) and that prithim is another of the five. 
" Consequently, when the next verse proceeds to speak of the 
" waters — a third one among the five — the learned Hindti reader is 
" staggered by the doubt whether it is to be understood that the 
** waters were uncreated, or whether the sacred penman had made 
"an oversight. A Pandit once propounded this dilemma, in 
great triumph, to myself ; and he was much surprised at find- 
ing that the perplexity could be cleared up. But it is obvious 
" what powers of mischief we may place in the hands of unscru- 
" pulous opponents, by leaving our versions of Scripture thus need- 
"lessly open to cavil." 

In the same preface I remarked, that, ** An occasional watch- 
" word of Protestants, and a good one in its proper place, is the Bible 
"without note or comment! This is right, when the design is 
" to exclude such notes and comments as those of the Douay ver- 
" sion, and to make appeal to the unbiassed judgment of Euro- 
"peans, as to the Romish and the reformed interpretations of 
"Scripture language. But when, as in the case of the Hindti 
" enquirer, the question is not, which (of two or more) is the 
" me^aning, but simply what is the meaning, — ^notes and comments 
" become the helps or the substitutes of a living teacher. ETiglish 
" clergymen have commentaries to refer to, and if we may ever look 
" forward to an efficient native Christian clergy, these native cler- 
" gymeli also ought to be similarly supplied." 

As no one else seems to contemplate imdertaking the task 
here indicated, I enter upon it myself,— with all those deficiencies 
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on my part which are best known to myself ; — so that at least a 
commencement shall have been made. I should gladly see it su- 
perseded by a better. 

As this sample of Commentary invites criticism, I may as well 
mention what kind of criticism is of no use to me. When one 
writes up " The smallest donation thankfully received," it is tacitly 
imphed that the donation shall not be what the desiderant does not 
care to have. The criticism, then, which takes as its watchword 
" Without note or comment" is of no use to me, and may spare 
itself the trouble of claiming my attention. " No Irish need apply." 
The man who thinks the whole matter so plain that he who runs 
may read, is a lucky man. He is an enviable man, — ^buthe should 
carry his gifts and his graces meekly. Thankful that he^has been 
bom of Christian parents in a Christian land, — that he has not had 
to become a Christian, but has, one might almost say, been born a 
Christian, he should beware of indulging a proud humility, such as 
betrays itself when he frowns upon other people's intellectual diffi- 
culties. The spirit decently befitting the gifts and graces of one so 
highly — so undeservedly — Ablest, is not censorious contempt for 
doubts and difficulties ; and the attainment of the fitting spirit 
might perhaps be facilitated, to the man no more troubled with 
thought than is the leg of his dinner-table, if he were habitually to 
dwell upon the wholesome reflection " that the same causes which 
" make him a Churchman in London, would have made him a 
" Buddhist or a Confucian in Pekin."* This is a fact of which 
young Missionaries are apt to be sadly — ^ludicrously — unaware. 

I do not bespeak, for this undertaking, the favour of those to 
whom its design and — ^in some measure at least — ^its execution are 
not likely to commend themselvea ; but I need not deny myself the 
indulgence of a desire to place beyond all fair charge of ambiguity 
the claims to approval advanced for themselves by my educational 
labours — so far as they go — ^in the cause of all truth. What 

• Mm, " On Liberty," p. 35. [ 
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claims approval isS — the design. How very far short the execution 
falls, I myself know as well as any one. I am an advocate, then, 
for the " division of labour." One division of labour, ( — ^using the 
word division in its concrete sense, — ) in the sphere of human en- 
quiry, or " Globus Intellectualis," is the philosophically dividing of 
all else, and the ensuring, by this means, — or the endeavouring to 
ensure, — ^the fullest return for labour in each department, by re- 
moving or obviating disputed-boundary questions, and fostering a 
lucrative commerce between the Mendly provinces of the whole 
united empire of knowledge. Branches of science are too often 
cultivated not merely without an eye to their mutually respective 
bearings, but even with an evil eye to these. The Romish priest 
looks askance on the astronomer and on Astronomy ; the Anglican 
divine is often far from having got over his jealousy not merely of 
the geologist but of Geology ; and the model Scotch Presbyterian 
is jealous of everything that might by possibility bring in question 
the inspired character of King James's translators, — his blind and 
dogged faith wherein ( — not usually knowing the originals, and 
still more rarely caring for them,—) is the solitary thread by which 
he thinks that he can safely hold on to the Rock of Ages, and es- 
cape drifting out upon a Pyrrhonic sea of endless uncertainty. 
Now this is a poor and shabby state of things. In point of nar- 
row-mindedness there is little to choose between the bigotry of 
the self-styled Catholic with his Papal infallibility, and the model 
Scotch Presbyterian with his bibliolatry — ^his worship of the Author- 
ized English Version — and his jealousy at once of science, of phi- 
losophy, and of criticism. All the three — criticism, philosophy, 
and science, — ^are.the willing and ready handmaids of Revelation, 
though so often distrustfully repelled as if they were insidious foes. 
Mischievous and debasing as is the theological jealousy against 
science in Europe, it is even more mischievous in India. It is made 
a common reproach to our Colleges that they have proved them- 
selves nurseries of infidelity. As to how far this is true, I offer no 
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opinion ; but, supposing it true, is it not just possible that it is to 
be accounted for by the fact that the missionary clergy, while they 
see the belief in Hinduism sapped in our pupils by their college 
studies, do not take sufficient pains, — or at all events do not take 
ejffective measures, — ^to show that Christianity does not merit rejec- 
tion on similar grounds ? I am convinced that this is too much 
neglected, and this conviction constrains me to labour in this di- 
vision myself. What I have been able to accomplish is of course 
but a sketch of what ought to be doi^e, — but at all events it does 
sketch what I think ought to be done ; and this I shall now here 
briefly point out. 

In a Discourse, " On Translation into the Languages of In- 
dia,"* I remarked, that, 

" In designing an educational course, if we are to go to work 
methodically, systematically, and profitably, then regard must be had 
to the end and to the means. Where no distinct end, or not the same 
end, is kept in view by those who take part in a discussion, agreement 
as to the means is pretty well out of the question. And how can we 
hope, as Bacon says, to achieve the course if we have not first distinctly 
fixed the goal ] It may be said, indeed, that there are more goals than 
one, inasmuch as we do not expect all our pupils to go as far as the one 
who goes the farthest. Be it so ; but let us first settle the goal for that 
owe, and then the various stages which the others may content them- 
selves with reaching, will all lie along that more extended course. 

" Shall our absolutely ultimate end, then, be the production of a 
first-rate engineer, or of a valuable revenue officer, or of an accomplished 
native magistrate ? With this I am not prepared to be satisfied. My 
proposed end is the making of each educated Hindii a Christian, — on 
principle and conviction. This end, as I propose here to indicate, im- 
plies every thing that the amplest course of education can comprise. 



♦ Addresssed to the Governmeut N. W. P. ; on the occasion of the Home Go- 
vemment's Educational Despatch, of the 19th July, 1854 : and printed by order of 
Government for distribution at the time, and subsequently appended to the « Synopsia 
of Science" and to the Essay on "Christianity contrasted with Hindii Philosophy." 
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Let us trace the assertion backward, — as thus. That a Hindti should 
on principle and conviction, embrace a religion which, like Christianity, 
bases its claims on historical evidence, presupposes not merely an ac- 
quaintance with historical assertions, but a cultivation of the critical 
faculty, so as that the force of the historical evidence may be intelli- 
gently felt. The immediate preparation for a critically intelligent study 
of history, is the study of Physical Geography. A history, all of whose 
assertions are found consistent with the multifarious information supplied 
by Physical Geography, must be felt to present very different claims on 
our respect from those of a Pardna, with its nowhere-discoverable oceans 
of treacle, cane-juice, and butter-milk. But to apprehend with full 
intelligence what is presented of Physical Geography, a knowledge of 
Zoology, Botany, and Geology are required. The full appreciation of 
these, again, presupposes Chemistry, in all its extensive bearings on 
Meteorology, climate, &c. The study of Chemistry must be preceded by 
that of Physics. Physics demands an anterior acquaintance with the 
sciences of Number and Magnitude, — sciences which present the most 
elementary exemplification of applied Logic. Such is a rapid enumera- 
tion of the great steps in the intellectual course. How the moral course 
combines with this, we shall see, when, returning on our steps syntheti- 
cally, we enquire what apparatus of educational materials the course 
above indicated will require. 

" Now it may be objected as follows. " You call this an intellect- 
ual course, — it is all science, — mere knowledge ; — but are we to have 
no applied science ? — rare we not to teach the arts V^ I reply, — assured- 
ly you have got to teach these ; and if you wish to teach them effect- 
ually, you will take care that your exposition of each of them shall 
emanate from a previously well-digested exposition of the sciences from 
which the arts draw their life-blood. Your instructions in Surveying 
will bear reference to your scientific exposition of Geometry and Arith- 
metic, — and will be given in the accurately determined language of those 
scientific expositions. Your Pharmacy will be founded on your scientific 
expositions of Chemistry, and will avail itself of Chemical lan- 
guage and of Chemical principles. You will not, — it is to be hoped, — 
when penning practical instructions for the miner, ignore the scientific 
views and terms of your Geology. In short, all treatises on the arts 
ought to bear reference to the parent sciences, and should be constructed 
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in such exact accordance with the exposition of the parent sciences, that 
the artist may have nothing to unlearn, or to confuse him, when he turns 
to the expositions of the parent sciences for fresh suggestions in the pro- 
secution of his art. Hence, in a systematic preparation of a literature, 
we must, except in cases of urgency, attend to science first : and even 
in the exceptional cases, you must regard your first rude manuals of art 
as merely provisional, and as awaiting the rectification which a thorough 
exposition of the parent science will subsequently render possible. 

" A second probable objection is this, that the course indicated 
above presents the sciences in an order which is not adapted to practical 
education. That you should begin with Logio^ — then proceed to Mathe- 
matics, (including all its branches), — go next to Physics, and so proceed 
through the whole series of the sciences, before reading a page of His- 
tory, or a chapter of Zoology, is not feasible. True, — ^nor do I intend 
that anything of the kind should be attempted. A boy may with great 
advantage store his mind with passages of History before he is at all 
qualified to decide on the historian's claims to respect ; and he may, not 
unprofitably, become acquainted with the chemical characters of the 
gases, though he may not have studied Physics so as thoroughly to un- 
derstand the physical principles on which the manipulation of the gas'es 
depends ; — and he may profitably become familiar with the Mechanical 
Powers, even when his mathematical acquirements are but slender ; — 
and he may advisably prosecute his mathematical studies pretty far, 
before he turns his attention to the general laws of Reasoning, — ^to that 
abstract science, of which all other sciences are the concrete embodiments. 
But still the books which he reg^ds ought all to be constructed in pros- 
pective contemplation of his eventually coming to recognise the chain of 
evidence in all its strength and in the logical order of its links. This 
cannot be expected if no attention, in the preparation of the course, be 
paid to the order of the links. 

" A third objection may be this, that so systematic a course, as 
that proposed, could not be the result of the independent working of the 
niimerous persoijs who would be required to work upon it. That I tnost 
readily allow;, and therefore it is, that I grieve over the comparative 
waste of a great quantity of independent working, which has hitherto 
produced loads upon loads of books, and yet, by general admission, no 
educational course.. . How co-operation, as contra-distinguished from . a 
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mass of simultaneous but in'espective labour, might be secured, I must 
not here allow myself the space which would be necessary for discussiug. 
Suffice it to say that my views in regard to the desirableness of a 
College of Translators, coincide with those set forth by Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson in his published letters on * The pre-eminence of the verna- 
culars.' 

^^ Let me now enumerate the sciences, and show how I think each 
ought to be dealt with in presenting it to India through those of the 
vernaculars which hang upon the Sanskrit. Let it be remembered, that 
I am not proposing any substitute for English education where English 
education is available, — ^and that I am not proposing that valuable 
English teachers who happen to have neither taste nor turn for vernacu- 
lar teaching, should trouble themselves for one moment by attempting 
it. My suggestions have reference to that purely native agency which 
I contend we must employ if the millions are to be really educate4i la 
the hands of that agency I would seek to place an educational literature 
containing nothing that is insoluble ' in the absence of the power of 
reference to European erudition which, by the hypothesis, is not Mail- 
able. The native erudition, competent to the solution of all the termi- 
nology which I advocate, is available, — and would remain available if the 
English by any strange chance should have been driven from India into 
the sea. It is scarcely worth while to remark, parenthetically, that to 
those who, in such event, care not what might become of India, I am 
not now addressing myself." 

The " Synopsis of Science,"* constructed in accordance with 
the principles here laid down, gives, in Sanskrit and English, 
an outline of the sciences, indicating how, starting from received 
truths in the Indian Philosophy, the sciences may be shown to 

* A Synopsis of Science, in Sanskrit and English, reconciled with the truths to 
be found in he Ny<lya Philosophy. 2nd Edition. Mirzapore, 1856. Printed by 
order of Government N. W. P. 

Che following table of contents of the Synopsis indicates the concatenation of the 
subjects : — 

Advertisement to the edition of 1852, giving a Sketch of five years* Opera- 
tions in the Benares Sanskrit College, ... i 

Translation of the Sanskrit address to the Pandits, ... xvi 

Discussion of the Principles of Translation; in respect of scientific terms^ xviii 
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arise one out of another, till the whole in concert bring their tribu- 
tary light to the scmtiny of the Historical Evidences of Revelation, 
as they will subsequently lend it to the scrutiny of the subject- 
matter of the Revelation. 

The Essay on " Christianity contrasted with HindA Philo- 
sophy"* takes up the argument at the point where, with the parting 
admonition " Let professing revelations be examined," the Synopsis 

Synopsis of Science. 

Book I, — The Nydya Arrangement, of the Hind^ philoBopher?, examined, 
and its relations to the European distribution of Science indicated, ... 1 

Book II, — Of Evidence, or the foimdations of knowledge, viz., the Senses 
and Induction ; leading to Deduction, Bhetoric, Formal Logic, Testimony, and 
Grammar, ... 17 

Book III, — The conceptions of Space, Time, and Motion introduced, — ^lead- 
ing to Mathematics and Formal Astronomy, ... 63 

Book IV, — The conception of Force, the cause of motion, superadded, giv- 
ing the Physics of the Solid, the Liquid, the Aeriform, and the Imponderable, 7 

Book V, — The further conception of Essential Change superadded, giving 
Chemistry, with its ancillary branch of Natural History, viz.. Mineralogy ; 
and, on the superaddition of the conception of life. Vegetable Physiology, 
with its ancillary Botany, and Animal Physiology, with it ancillary Zoology,... 109 

Book VI, — The Causes of the existing arrangement of the materials of the 
globe, — giving Geology ; and the contemplation of its consequent Aspect, — 
giving Physical Geography, 129 

Book VII, — The conduct of nations, as necessarily influenced by con- 
siderations of physical geography, gi\dng Civil History, with its corollary, 
respecting the more palpable causes of material prosperity, viz.. Political 
Economy ; — and, on the superaddition of the conceptions of Duty and Respon- 
sibility, Ethics, (including Law,) and Natural Theology — pointing to Revelation. 183 

* The arrangement of the Essay, the sequ^ to the " Synopsis of Science" is as 
follows : — 

Prefatory matter relative to the importance of delicacy and address, when inter- 
ference in matters of religion is attempted. 

The propagation of Christianity how to be hoped from the dissemination of 
knowledge. 

How it is reasonable to suppose that Christianity should be propagated otherf^ise 
now than at its flrat introduction. 

Evidence of the truth of the Christian religion furnished by the contrariety be- 
tween the first and subsequent order of its propagation. 

The Hindii Philosophy to be mastered not merely for itself j and why. 

General view of the Hindti systems of Philosophy* 

Summary of the Nykya Philosophy. 

B. 
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of Science had left it. Following in the track of Paley and of 
Butler, the argument in this volume, which is the sequel to the 
former one, winds up with the Aphorism " Search the Scriptures," — 
accompanied by the admonition that these " are to be studied dili- 
" gently and candidly, not with the intention of finding objections, 
'* but with the desire of finding the truth. Further, at the time of 
" studying, prayer is to be made, with sincerity and humility, to 
" the Lord of the universe, in such terms as — * Show me the truth 
" who am seeking to know it, and the way in which I ought to 
" walk.' " 

Of help, in this searching of the Scriptures, the present bro- 
chure is a sufficiently small instalment ; but yet this instalment, if 
worthily executed, would be no trifling one ; for the first chapter of 
Genesis requires here a very different amount of commentary from 
what the later chapters will call {q0. The learned Hind6 will find 
no fault with this, and nothing strange in it, — for in his own litera- 
ture, — e. g. in Sdyana's great commentary on the Rig Veda, and 
in the " Great Commentary" 'par excellence, the Mahdbhdshya of 
Patanjali on the Paniniyan Grammar, he finds some fifty pages of 
commentary on a single line, winding up with a consolatory intima- 
tion that the writer is not going to be equally prolix throughout. 

Summary of the Sankhya. 
Ditto of the Veddnta. 

Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy : — 
Book I. — A partial exposition of Christian doctrine. 
Book II. — The evidences of Chrinanity. 
Book III. — Natural Theology. 
Book IV. — The mysterious x>oints in Christianity. 

Book V. — The Analogy of religion to the constitution and the course of nature. 
Appendix of Dissertations — 

On the term " Matter" and its possible correspondents in the Hindii dialects. 
On the Hind6 employment of the terms " Soul" and " Mind." 
On " Logic" and " Rhetoric" as regarded by the Hindis, (being a remonstrance, 
addressed to Sir William Hamilton on his injustice to the Hindii Logic). 
On the Vedas. 

On that dogma of the Mimdnsd Philosophy " The eternity of sound." 
On Translation into the languages of India. 
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Selecting then that division of labour which I have marked 
out, and bearing in mind the philosophical considerations already 
noticed which prescribe and justify the " division of labour," I shall 
confine myself, as hitherto, within its strict limits, and I shall make 
no idle or disingenuous expenditure of power in seeking to perform 
with supererogation, what I do not find wanting. I am content to 
be blamed for this. I will not, to conciliate favour, consent to 
betray my trust by hazarding the slightest chance of disguising or 
obscuring the desideratum which I insist upon. I address " the 
head" exclusively, because I find " the heart" too exclusively, and 
not very successfully, appealed to by others. 

It might be open to question whether the one-sided selection 
of " the heart" be not too frequently made just because of a con- 
sciousness that' this exclusive dealing with the heart taxes more 
lightly the indolence of the propagandist than would the thorough- 
going endeavour to satisfy all those scruples of the intellect which 
justly claim the respect of the believer as well as his sympathy ; — 
but at all events the principle may almost be regarded as an avowed 
one. For example, — that organ of some of the most influential 
religious circles, the London Recordy when blaming the Essay on 
" Christianity contrasted with Hindii Philosophy" for being wanting 
in those counsels which might "cheer the heart of the Evangelical 
Missionary," speaks of the Missionary's calling thus. '* Their hopeful 
aim is not through satisfying the requirements of a subtle intellect 
to give life and enlightment to the dead and darkened heart, but 
" to be humble instruments, though the grace of God, in converting 
" the heart, and so giving new life to the whole inner man." Armed 
with such an authoritative ei^cuse as this, for shirking the uncon- 
genial task of " satisfying the requirements of a subtle intellect," 
what wonder if the missionary do " lay the flattering unction to his 
soul," and content his conscience by ringing the changes on the hard- 
ness of heart in those whose hearts he cannot find the way to ? The 
Record would not perhaps say in express terms that " the require- 
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• 

ments of a subtle intellect" ought to be ignored, but at the same 
time he is probably quite content that this should be the practical 
result of the doctrine adumbrated in the passage just quoted. It 
is, " through the grace of God" alone, ".converting the heart and so 
giving new life and enlightenment to the whole inner man," that the 
evangelization of Indict can be expected : — ^most true. But since 
in this world God wills to work through means, the missionaries 
are called upon " to be humble instruments." Well, how ? — ^for 
that is the real question ; — declamation here on any other question 
is all beside the mark. If their aim is not to include the attempt 
to " satisfy the requirements of a subtle intellect," what is gained 
■(—except to self-satisfied indolence—) by throwing overboard this 
usual, and not altogether unimportant section of the theologian's 
task ? Let us accept, at the hands of these gentlemen, the des- 
cription of our College youths as educated infidels. Let us agree 
that in their hearts our pupils have cast off Hindtiism. Well, what 
led to that ? Was it not the discovery, as they gradually gathered 
knowledge within our College walls, that there were objections 
against Hinduism not removable by any extant scheme for "" satis- 
fjring the requirements of a subtle intellect" enlightened by Western 
science? And, pray, how, and on what principle, is the blame to 
be apportioned, when, though complimented for abjuring Hind6ism, 
he rejects the ofier of Christianity with the sincere remark "Mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur ?" Hinduism failed to " satisfy the 
requirements of his subtle intellect," and you, in behalf of Christi- 
anity, disparage the attempt to satisfy such requirements. What is 
he to infer, from this dastardly betrayal of her interests, but that 
Christianity is as helpless in the matter as Hindtiism ? If he is not 
justified in shelving the two together, side by side, it is at all events 
just what he might reasonably have been expected to do. 

In the list, then, of the kinds of criticism which are of no use 
to me, I place that which goes upon the assumption that I ought 
to have proposed to myself some other end than that which I have 
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proposed to myself. My aim is "to satisfy the requirements of a' 
subtle intellect," in the case of my friends the Pandits, as far as, 
with God's grace, it shall in me lie ; and what I invite is criticism 
suggestive of rectification and improvement in the means employed 
for the accomplishment of this aim. Counsel in regard to the selection 
of another aim I shall feel justified in neglecting. It is needless, for 
instance, to tell me, that, granting the utility of what I aim at, still 
I am more systematically one-sided than those whose alleged one- 
sidedness I object to, and that a book — or rather a complete 
and congruous theological literature in the languages of India 
— would be all the more serviceable if it sought to meet the just 
claims of the head and the heart alike. Unquestionably ; — and 
I trust — and anticipate — ^that in God's good time such a body of 
theological literature will be in the hands of the missionary, and at 
the service of the Hindii enquirer. But the very grandeur and 
the desirableness of such a prospectively eventual body of theolo- 
gical literature combine to confirm my intention to reserve such 
strength as I have for that portion of labour which, as I have 
affirmed, I find unwisely disparaged and practically neglected. 
I shall at all events hiave indicated the way in which I think we 
might, both harmlessly and profitably, attempt, in some measure 
at least, to " satisfy the requirements of a subtle intellect," — of an 
intellect which will 7wt enter upon the consideration of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures with that child-like docility which would be, no 
doubt, as convenient for the missionary as the " belling of the cat" 
would have been for Esop's mice — if the cat would only have con- 
sented to it. . 

" Humility" will be in vain preached to the Hindti at the out- 
set. Further, — spurious humility (—to which most of the humil- 
ity current probably belongs — ) is not a virtue, — any more than a 
pewter six-pence is a ttue coin. The angels do indeed " veil their 
faces with their wings" when doing homage before the Throne ; but 

« 

the humility which shuts its eyes when it ought to use them — ^is 
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stupid ; and the humility which would constrain others to shut 
theirs — is insolent. This airrogant humility achieves the very su- 
blime of the ridiculous in Mr. Sewell's book of " Christian Ethics." 
But poor Mr. Sewell's mincingly sneering condescension to his " dear 
little independent thinker" would be not more thoroughly — ^more 
preposterously — out of place here, than is the less flippant preaching 
of humility as the indispensable preliminary to all enquiry. Bishop 
Butler does not oflFend in this way, nor does Berkeley, nor does 
Paley — right in this though not in everything. What sense would 
there be in seeking to extort from a grown man a humble acquies-. 

♦ 

cence in the truth of Euclid's teaching, before we reward him, for 
this acquiescence, with a sight of the demonstrations, the communi- 
cation of which is the lesfitimate means of securinsf his assent to 
propositions nowise self-evident ? Yet this is the logic of those who 
regard works on the plan of Paley 's Evidences and Butler's Ana- 
logy as fulfilling their legitimate functions in the comforting of the 
believer, instead of in the converting of the unbeliever. I have a 
" parlous fear" that neither Paley nor Butler would have felt much 
flattered by this new-fangled estimate of the scope and utility of 
his labours, — nor do I think that either of them would have been 
to blame for demurring to it. Paley and Butler sought the heart 
through the head, — and I hold that they did wisely. The hearts of 
the Hindds you may get at through their heads, — but not vice 
versd, — and I like them the better for it. The butter into which 
you can drive the broad end of the wedge about as readily as the 
sharp end, is poor material to work upon. 

The attempt to determine the " Limits of religious Thought" is 
a noble undertaking, — and Mr. Mansel, in his Bampton Lectures 
on that topic, has produced a deeply interesting book. But I can- 
not everywhere go along with him, — and especially I object to all 
attempt to prescribe the limits dogmatically. To say to the human 
soul, — as to that smaller thing the ocean, — " Thus far shalt thou cotne 
and no farther" — is God's prerogative, not Canute's. I may begin 
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to suspect that I have reached, or approached, the bound set by 
God to my enquiries when I fail to get further, — ^not when you tell 
me that I am going too far. Every reasonable being must con- 
scienciously work out the proljems of philosophy, as those of ma- 
thematics, for himself. He who takes them on trust, abnegates, in 
that, his reason, and so far his character as Man. The carpenter 
who is shaping a chair or table for me may raise a perpendicular 
by rule, without understanding the geometrical principles involved 
in the process, — and we regard him, so engaged, not as man but as 
carpenter, — the function of his mind being there akin to that of his 
compasses, — neither the mind nor the compasses being cognizant 
of the rationale of the operation which they are jointly concerned in 
carrying out. He who takes his philosophy or his theology on trust, 
will merit just .as much of our reverence, if he claim it in the charac- 
ter of a philosopher or a theologian. The man who has no right 
to his opinion need not feel surprised if he find that he has no 
power to persuade its adoption. Grant that there are limits to 
human thought, am I blamable if I hesitate to accept implicitly the 
line drawn by a dogmatist whose claim to my deference is merely 
his avowed incapacity to pass that line himself ? In stating my own 
views, I have had occasion to indicate the limits beyond which my 
own faculties cannot carry me ; but I never seek to lay down 
these dogmatically as the limits of human thought. 

To revert to the Record's declaration that the " sugges- 
tions" offered, in the Essay on Christianity contrasted with 
Hindi! Philosophy, contain nothing to " cheer his heart," I would 
fain be told what should the missionary — if " worth his salt"— 
want " to cheer his heart," if not the friendly indication of a 
" screw loose" in his machinery, which prevents its effecting the 
desired result ? ^ When Daguerre was on the verge of despair be- 
cause the sun-picture, which he strove to catch, always, like a Pro- 
teus, slipped through his fingers, faded away, and vanished when 
the tablet was removed from the camera, — what was the appro- 
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priate thing to "cheer his heart," if not the suggestion that 
he had overlooked the necessity of a " fixing solution," to arrest 
the progress of the chemical action at the proper point ? He — 
really in earnest — ^would have felt- very much more cheered, I 
take it, if you had helped him to some such " railway-break", to 
arrest the train of chemical transition, or even supplied him with 
a hint subservient to its possible discovery, — ^than if you had 
treated him to a soothing discourse on the text that " the day of 
small things" is not to be despised. By way of " cheering" the 
Indian missionary, I might with perfect sincerity have lauded 
him on the ground of his unwearied devotion to his comparatively 
thankless task, — ^his cheerful — ^his martyr-like — self-sacrifice in his 
joumeyings, his privations, his self-exposure to climatic inclemen- 
cies, and — ^to sum up all — ^his zeal. I might have patted him on 
the back, and declared to him that he worked like a horse. But 
J am not content that he should work " like a horse." I would 
rather have him work like a Taan — like a man who is not the slave 
either of routine or of a short-sighted London Committee. I 
would not have him go on for ever in the old mill-round, grinding 
no grist, and yet, with a " vicious contentedness," resignedly ac- 
cepting that result. I would not have him distil illicit comfort from 
the text in which St. Paul says — " I planted, ApoUos watered ; 
but God gave the increase," — as if here ffian^a part had been done, 
and the responsibility for the " no increase" must now rest elsewhere 
if anywhere. I would have him reflect candidly, whether he have 
not neglected some comparatively humble yet not unimportant thing. 
If planting and watering have not sufficed to make the tree bear 
fruit, might he not bethink himself of setting to work ( — ^not with- 
out Scriptural warrant too — ) to " dig about it and to djmg it 1" 
But what if he have planted only, and not watered ? Or — to put 
a more home question — ^what if peradventure he have been water- 
ing away where there was no plant ? Thia is the delusion of those 
who would make " the head" nothing and " the heart" everything. 
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They hammer away with their rhetorical enforcement and exhor- 
tation, before they have gained the slightest insertion for the logical 
sharp end of the wedge. They drop the seed upon the wayside, 
for the fowls of the air to carry it away, instead of rightly prepai- 
ring such groimd as is not prepared ready to their hand. And what 
is the natural result ? — ^We see it. 

I profess no patience with the preference of sentimentality to 
truth — of persuasion to conviction. I do not even aspire to have 
it. Patience is a virtue — ^in its proper place ;— elsewhere it is a vice. 

If there is a word in use which more than another jars upon 
my sense of fitness, it is the word " womanisL" " Womanly" is 
a lovely word. Beauty, truthfuhiess, integrity, gentlene^, divine 
instinct, modesty, delicacy, trustfulness, tenderness, — all the virtues 
and all the graces breathe like a breath of balm in the word 
" womanly ;" and it is vexing to think that the language which 
enshrines it should lend itself to the perpetration of the term 

** womanish." But we have the term, and we know its meaning 

■ 

well enough. Now the wilful preference of sentimentality to truth, 
— the flabby supersession of " the head" by " the heart," — is " wo- 
manish," — womanish in the sense which Byron had in view when 
he indited 

" Men, with their heads, reflect on this and that, 

But women, with their hearts, on — Heaven knows what.*' 

And the worst of it is — ^in India — ^that by doffing the man« 
ly character and assuming the " womanish," you gain nothing— 
not even the women. To the Hindd enquirer, with his speculative 
difficulties, which you refuse to entertain, your fluent rhetoric, about 
the hardness of his heart, and the " delusions of Satan" ( — as the 
Becm^d styles the Hindti Philosophy — ), sounds just like — " Heaven 
knows what." His difficulties are not to be turned aside in thM 
way, any more than the hard edge of a scimitar is to be turned 
aside by the flourish of a caiTot Do I deny that the man's heart is 
hard ? No indeed, — ^no more than I deny the hardness of the 
c. 
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gword^edge. And do I ignore the wiles of Satan ? — So far from 
it, that I am sometimes shrewdly tempted to suspect that these 
same wiles may have had something to do with the plan of wielding 
nothing save the carrot against the sword-edge. 

You may indeed say, — perhaps with quite as much laziness as 
piety, — ^that God has chosen the weak things of the earth to confound 
the strong ; but it does not follow that you ought purposely to make 
yourself a " weak thing" in order to furnish God with an opportuni- 
ty of manifesting His Glory through your supererogatory weakness. 
A right-minded philanthropist does not fling himself into the Ser- 
pentine in order to let the Humane Society get the credit of his 
resuscitation. 

If the tone of these remarks strikes the reader as irreverent, 
it is probably because he forgets that I, though undertaking to be 
a commentator on Scripture, am not at this moment commentating 
on Scripture, but am seeking to place an error in its proper light. 
If the error, when so placed, appears ludicrous as well as ugly, — 
whose fault is that ? "I ought to be serious when treating serious 
things ;" — ^true ; — and I am serious ; — but it doesn't follow my 
good friend, that I should best address you as solemnly as if you 
were the prophet Jeremiah. When I assail a mischievous error, 
shall I allow the enemy to prescribe to me my plan of attack ? 
Shall I bind myself to treat an extant silliness more solemnly than 
Isaiah treated the priests of Baal ? Expect it not. It is the vul- 
garest of vulgar errors to estimate a man's seriousness by the 
solemnity of his tone, — ^to ignore Minerva when unattended by her 
owl. It is almost as easy as it would be inept to cite against me 
my own hero of heroes, St. Paul, with his tenderness for the 
" weaker brethren." Weak people, when they have the vice of 
pelting other people with disconnected texts — ^with brickbat samples 
of the building, — ought, if only for their own sakes, to be reminded 
that the pet brick is not the building, nor their pet text perhaps 
the entire truth contemplated in Scripture, — ^any more than we 
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were given the whole truth, though the language was strictly scrip* 
tural, when the texualist contended that " there is no God," — ^the 
notable citer of this scriptural warrant for atheism overlooking the 
context that '* The fool hath said in his heart" St. Paul was tender 
with those " weaker brethren," and their questionable crotchets, 
only so long as they did not set themselves up as tyrants and Popes, 
" to bring us into bondage." When they did, they received St- 
Paul's prompt rap over the knuckles — " to whom we gave place, 
by subjection, — wo, — ^not for an hour." 

The anfle sayings and doings of professedly devout persons 
have repelled many from the Truth, Don't let such imagine to get 
off by alleging that the Devil does it all, — as if so great and fearful 
a result could be accounted for by diabolic agency alone. It is 
lamentable to thihk what " dire events from trivial causes spring ;"-r- 
but that they do so is indisputable. A poor penny-worth of arsenic 
suflSces to send a human soul, — it may be " unshriven, unannealed," 
— into the presence of its Judge. Eratosthenes and Martin were 
poor creatures enough, in all conscience, — ^yet the agency ( — diabo- 
lic if you will — ) of their lucifer-match destroyed the Ephesian tem- 
ple, and at least the screen — if we remember rightly — of York 
Minster. Sin may not all be weakness, — but weakness is often lit- 
tle, if at all, better that sin. When the scruples of the " weaker 
brethren" are not harmless, these queasy scruples must just lay 
their account with being scarified — like an " indolent tumour," — 
however bitterly they may resent such untender surgery. 

It is perfectly idle to tell the Hind6 thinker that his specula- 
tive belief is a " delusion of Satan." You yourself would be the 
first to exclaim " Pooh, pooh", if a missionary Shaman from Siberia 
were to demand your allegiance? to his creed, he not tendering to 
you its justification or its evidences, but relying on the rhetorical 
flourish that your Christianity is a wile of Satan, and yourself a stiff- 
necked misbeliever. The obtruding of Satan, as working those 
speculative convictions which unaided reason — ^reason not aided but 
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just as little misguided ah extra — ^might naturally arrive at^ is in- 
judicious. Philosophically it offends against the " Law of Pard- 
mony", and artistically it offends against the sound canon " Nee 
deus intersit" A fortiori — ** nee diabolus." To the best of your 
ability show the Br&hman that his theory, like Ptolemy's theory of 
the heavens, is, though ingenious, incorrect ; but common sense and 
good feeling alike protest against the silly allegation that the devil 
had anything to do with its developement The idea that the devil 
devised the Yed&nta Philosophy, like the idea that the devil 
t' cleft the Eildon hills in three," and built the cauld across the 
Tweed at Kelso, should be left to the times of the " Lay of the 
Last MinistreL" 

It is in order to *' render a reason for the faith that is in me" 
that I do my utmost to " satisfy the requirements of a subtle intel- 
lect" in the Hindti. The Becord, vouchsafing mo such reason, 
disparages the attempt to supply it. But if we are to trust Scrip- 
ture, he that « is wiser in his own conceit than ten men that can 
render a reason," is entitled to no very enviable designation. 
Solomon designates him '' the fool," — and Solomon was no mean 
judge of character. 

As regards the reasons which we would tender to the pandits, 
the remark of Dr. Chalmers ( — ^in his " Evidences," vol. I. p. 241.) 
should be borne in mind, that " the strength of conviction is not 
in proportion to the quantity of evidence pi^eaentedy but to the quan- 
tity of evidence cUtended to'' And it is to be expected that the at- 
tention will be in proportion to the adaptedness of the evidence to 
the person to whom it is presented. The critic who is unacquaint- 
ed with the Pandits of Bennies, must please to remember that it is 
the Pandits of Benares whom, in my commentary, I am addressing ; 
and such critic of course behoves to judge diflSdently as to the 
adaptedness or otherwise of my address. It is easy to sneer at the 
names of Philosophy, Metaphysics, Geology, — even at the name of 
Logic — ^the Science of the laws of Hiought — of the laws of that 
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which differences Man from the beasts that peiish, — and to snarl 
out, with the overbearing humility of the Scotch Minister in the 
Synod, " God has no need of your learning ;" — but the reply 
which the minister earned is worth remembering : — " God has as 
little need of your ignorance." We had better try a learned iheo- 
logj/'-^if such a thing is to be found among us — ^seeing that our 
theurgy has hitherto so sadly failed us. Butler and Paley are a 
standing reproach to that theurgy which seeks the conversion of 
the heart, in utter disconnection from the head. Let it differ ever 
so much in degree, what difference in kind is there between this 
theurgic endeavour to gain the citadel of the heart, without secur- 
ing the appropriate preliminary approaches of the head,— and 
those more revolting orgies of the Irish revivals, where poor women 
are converted — ^but into idiots — ^by the monotonous( — Falstaff would 
have said the "damnable"—) iteration of " Hell— hell— hell ?" 
I positively hold, and frankly avow the opinion, that to make an 
abject surrender of their Keason, as a fanciedly acceptable sacrifice 
to that God who did not bestow reason upon us simply to be abnegat- 
ed and Billingsgat^d, is as incident for meUy as it would be for 
women to make, in honour of any fancied deity, the sacrifice of 
their modesty, as used to be done at Paphos— on strictly Calvinistic 
principles — by the female votaries of Venus. For the sake of those 
readers who have not got to the bottom of ( — or, as Dr. Chalmers 
loved to express it in the French, approfondi — ) this subject, I 
may remark, that the Calvinistic fundamental principle is this, that 
" Might is Right," and that Satan would have deserved our allegiance 
if he had won the battle which, in Milton's epic, he is represented 
as having lost. Our venerated friend Dr. Chalmers was looking 
at this matter through no base Calvinistic spectacles — or squinting- 
goggles — ^when he wrote ( — ^at p. 7. vol. I. of his Theological Insti- 
tutes — ) " Virtue is not right because God wills it, but God wills 
it because it is right." 

. The vulgar mistake, regarding the relation between Virtue 
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and the Will of God, is the mistaking of the Sign for the Cause- 



(see Whately's Rhetoric Ch. II. § 2). " The mercury sinks, there- 
fore it will rain/' or " The ground is fertile because the trees are 
flourishing." Good. " This is virtuous because God wills it" Good 
again : — ^it is virtuous, — and God's willing it is to me a sure Sign» 
or proof, that it is so. " But if we never find the Sign — God's ex- 
pressed will, — ^where Virtue is not, — surely we have here (as Mr. 
Mill puts it)* if not the cause, at all events something that is never 
present without the cause, and something which therefore can never 
mislead us in practice if we accept it as the cause." Aha ! — ^my 
friend ; but there may go two words to the question what ie the 
alleged expression of God's will ; — so that your lax logic, in mak- 
ing the sign do duty as the cause, may lead us into pretty scrapes, 
as History shows it has done. 

As no really moral man approves of a ** pious fraud," so no 
really rational man can approve of a " pious folly." Every man — 
he of the Record included — ^is glad to have Reason with him as 
far as he can get her to go. It is only when he wants her to go 
farther, or elsewhere than where she will consent to accompany him, 
that he turns round upon her spitefully, and blackguards her as a 
hussy. Now, for my part, I can't help thinking that in this way poor 
dear calumniated Reason gets rather hard usage. Instead of turning 
roimd and kicking her — a pretty safe way to get quit of her alto- 
gether,-=-if the man were to bethink himself of enquiring which 
way Reason would guide him, instead of trying which way Reason 
can — or cannot — be dragged along, he might prove all the wiser, — 
and not necessarily the less devout 

Now don't let the reader be so foolish as to imagine that it is 
from a pugnaciously obstinate determination to make myself out to 
be everywhere in the right, that I reply to criticisms instead of. 



♦ See at p. 115 in our "Reprints for the Pandits" No. III. *' The Method of 
Induction." 
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with spurious humility, meekly bowing to them. It is because I 
not only wish the truth to prevail — ^for I know it will prevail ulti- 
mately — don't we all know that " magna est Veritas f* — ^but I wish 
it to preva,il quickly ; — ^it is because I should be a traitor to the 
cause of truth, if, through any bastard meekness;! were to allow a 
false impression as to the reasonableness and expediency of my sug- 
gestions and operations to stand recorded — and unchallenged — ^in 
the pages of a highly, and not quite unjustly, influential periodical. 
And having now shown as little tenderness towards the error of the 
Record as he is likely to show towards any imagined error of 
mine, I acknowledge, with pleasure, the obliging and handsome 
estimate of the merely scholastic merits of the Essay, conveyed in 
the opening portion of the notice which tails off as we have seen 
( — " desinit in piscem" — ) into the dreary disparagement of the 
intellect, — ^the subtle and besetting vice of missionaries to a people 
like the Hindus. 

While the Recoii'd would indolently or superciliously shirk 
" the requirements of a subtle intellect," a writer in the " English 
and foreign Evangelical Review," for January 1860, comes forward 
more gallantly — though unsuccessfully, as we must show him, — to 
impugn a dogma — the cardinal dogma — of the Vedinta, which 
dogma I have never yet been able to get any missionary in India to 
imderstand, — ^any more than *Reid and Beattie could be got to under- 
stand Berkeley. Being determined to turn to account my rather 
peculiar opportunities for determining this vexed question, with 
a precision of determination which shall leave the gainsayers 
" without excuse," — leave them — ^if they will — ( — ^which I do not 
wish them to be — ) criminally responsible for the needlessly con- 
tinued existence of a great bar between Christianity and the philoso- 
phic mind of India, — I held an assembly of Pandits, expounded to 
them the criticism of the Reviewer, gave them my own views, and re- 
quired a distinct report from them on the subject. This was prepared, 
and I here produce it^ It is drawn up by the Professor of the 
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Sdnkhya Philosophy, because our learned Professor of the Vedd/iiia 
Philosophy, not being acquainted with the English language, could 
not have laid down the law in parallel columns of English and of 
Sanskrit, as I now leave the valued Vifthal Sdstri to do. His letter 
encloses what he heads a " translation [in Sanskrit] of the por- 
** tions of the Review, both [that portion] which is quoted from the 
** Essay, and [that], which is written by the author of the Review.'' 
These passages constituted the issues referred for judgment to the 
Pandits of Benares, whose unanimous verdict Viffhal 8dslri re- 
ports in his letter. 
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TRANSLATED EXTRACT 

PBOM TBB SaSAT ON 

" CnniSTIANITY, CONTEASTED WITH HINDtJ PHILOSOPHY" 
AND FBOM THE ''EVANGELICAL BEVISW" ON THE SAME. 



"We proceed to enquire (says ^p| q^lHTi^lf ??^ 

the writer of the Essay, at p. 43) g MIMIf fga ^ WHI THF 

what is the Vedintic conception #% "^L ^ 

of the relation of the phenomenal luF^J^rRRI Xm l«l^r 

to the real The Vedintists are '4^<9llf | %f%7r ^[^ ^- 

sometimes charged with holding Tjf^^XT ^T^l ^HT 'iRI" 

that the phenomenali8 the real, — y> ^ J^ j *^ «% 

in other words, with material ^»^K^ T^^ J ^TOU* 

Pantheism. At the same time <^ T^^iTn^^'l^^ l^1=IT- 

they are charged with the wildest ^JTpEjfsff I ^fi|» fiflf V- 

extravagance, of an opposite de- s| iJjiJV » | a "f § H W lCVft • 

fscription, in declaring that the Su- £^ • m^ •s #^ 

preme is devoid of qtudities, or, I'^ ^H ^^ l\iM^I ^ I ^ 

^ in Sanskrit, nir-guria. With re- ^S^^f^'lT* tl*«I«^|«|'m \ 
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gard to* the relation of the real %^|^i|«U(| S^^iS^t 

and the phenomenal, no • point —^^52-— vr ^ ^ u m »>,^ ,^ ■ 

appears to have occasioned -more ^^^^ •J^M^MH^^^IH I 

perplexity to the European assail- fr|«i <{||V||f| ^ocj ^^If- 

ants of Yedantism than the em- J^«j^^| ■ pfagiffjay v. 

ployment of this term nir-guyxi, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

80 frequently connected in the ^^ "SETTgi^^im 71^^- 

Vedantic writings with the name H^^ZTn ^f^^f' ^'^PW* 

of the Supreme {Brahm), We — ^^^^^^r^^^^J^^lj^, 

find, for example, a zealous ^- -* ,^ ' 

writer against Vedantism declar- ^^5M«^^ Tft %Ti^«lT- 

ing that * I^ any sense, within the JW ^RT^T ^^ ^^^M^ 



^^f^ 5Wf<<^l*dl^|- 



* reach of human understanding, 

* he (Brahm) is TwtJdng. For ,^^^_^^^ ^ 
' the mind of man can form no W S^ oq T'Sl'TTST'^^TtW - 
'notion of matter or spirit apart ^ If ffl m Hl^^Hf^flTT- 
' from its properties or attributes/ ^StVsttV H'STT ITITH IsV- 
And the same writer calls upon ^ ^ 

his readers to admire the extrav- ^I^^K^^ ^^TrfTn^^- 

agant notion that Brahm exists ^JITnT ^T TI^FTl m TS{r{' 

' without intellect, without intelli- 'PTTc^ fxirtJ^^cthl TTiiW' 

*gence, without even the con- «,--_ ^ ^ > ^ o 

' sciousness of his own existence !' ^J'*^ MT«l<4a I ^t<l^t<«i- 

Now, the reply to all this is, that ^^ JH^IT^IclH ?lf^- 
the word nir-guna is a technical 41 <y Jtj«4^(etci||fT Wf^* 

the term guna, and the term guri^ ^RT^rfHUrf ?l?f^??Tf^fifT"' 

^§ ?^srT?Tf«f?TmT- 



term, and must be understood in 
its technical acceptation. It means 
devoid of whatever is meant by 



is employed (as already explained) 
to denote whatever is phenomenal. 
In denying that anything pheno- 
menal belongs constituti vely to the T •H^IRHW^ I cT^fT'^ W^ * 



P. 
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Supreme Being, tlie Vedantin rjf ^ S MW l tiW MWJM * 

speaks very much like Bishop ^ m^j^n. ,fe^S^ L—, 

Berkeley, and like other good ^l^^l^m^^ ^^^ 

Christians whom Milton's epic has ^l ^T^^'fTfl^^f^ ^- 



iiot educated into a semi-conscious f^^rSEQTT^TTfff ^^9^1 *) * 
AnthropomoT)hism Berkeley ex- ir W^IM^Tgl^^^iM - 

presses hmiself as follows : — * We, 



• who are limited and dependent 



' spirits, are liable to impressions ^^f^TT^^IflfW ^'^ 

* of sense, which, being impressed ffl*|d|n P^^ T? ^TcT* 

* against our wills, are sometimes 
'painful and uneasy. But God, 
*whom no external beinff can 






' affect, who perceives nothing by llTTlWT Ml^lf^lT H'fT'TJ 
* sense as we do, whose will is fff"^ ^*ti^i SWfe^JTf^" 



^TfV^S^RTl W^J^' 



* absolute and independent, caus- 

* ing all things, and liable to be _ 

* thwarted or resisted by nothing ; ^ ^-^^m WIPfl ^^■ 

* it is evident such a being as this '^tfrl f T^WT^ ^T^SSft'^^* 

* can suffer nothing, nor be affected ' ^ l ^||l lHJU fTT ?T^ ' ^^tWlfi l 
^ by any painful sensation or m- ^j^ ^^^ 

* deed any sensation at all. We -s ^ fs 

'are chained to a body ; that is to rT^^^TPT ^TR^TTr ^- 

*say, our perceptions are connect- TT'^T ^fif ^^^pfTCTT rS '4T 

' ed with corporeal motions. By '^ifrftT ^TT%^' I^ ' 4M IT- 
■ the law of our nature we are af- <% *v ^ t» *. 

/ fected upon every alteration in Tr^Trl'RTfr W^ W\H\ 

' the nervous parts of our sensible '\*^ ' ' ^iT^^TITHt'^t*^'" 

'body; which sensible body, <| ^ Rl fVCf^TtW cTSTTf^ | 

< rightly considered, is nothing cf^fWr^T: ^ft^W f^^lT: 



^flTt^^NTTVt^?!^ - 



' but a conjplcxion of such quali- 

* ties,' — and so on. The Vedantin, ^ 

in like manner, denying that such "TOT?!!^^ ^^TTS^^t'I' 
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* qualities' belong to the Supreme, g a [ jij«fOi ^ Tf^Ml^^^ 

declares, * we ought not to ascribe ;pf ^c)|jc)r€^g|]^[^cH^f -^ 

' to Almighty God properties, at- ^ -y ^ 

'tributes, or modes of being, 'S/^T^^^n n'^IW^r 

^ which are the peculiar charac- 7( ^Sfj^SjOi ?'5l^'^^* 

'teristics of humanity, such as g rf | ^|'^^H H^ g|j fg | ff- 

'the faculty of vision,' &c* In J|a^-.TftR-}^-fi-«-,f-. 

short the Vedantin denies that ^^"^Tim^JPI^^lW 

the Supreme cither has or requires ^WT^TTW^^^J^'flT IT' 

either senses or bodily organs; c| T^r^'^?|J t| ^WTT^ ^^ 

and, holding that organs of sense ^^^ |^^^^ ^ 

or motion are made up of what ^ ^ ^^ *^ ^ •^ hm • I^^M I 

he calls guna, as we Europeans T ^^ l^ll^ \ UlClMmH" 

m general say they are made up ^fff ^''^f^cf | ^^l|r|{ff 

of what we call Qiuotter, he asserts IX^^feg^j 'SQTTlf^fW^ 

that the Supreme is tiir-guna, in ^ ^ 

very much the same sense that we ^11^ T^" S l*^ ClTW^ 

assci-t that God is iTiiniaterial. ^^cf^^fwf^4^?f)^4^ ifrf 



'the same sense,' and not simply 



We say, guardedly, 'in very much ||^^,j^^^_^ ^'^f^Rf^ 

' in the sense,' because the term SrHJ ^WT ^Trf1%Wrf<T- 

giina denotes strictly, not the q| rfj^j|cH4(Jt| j;igTgiq^ 
imperceptible quiddity 'matter,' ^ ^ ^ ^ _. ^ 

but what Berkeley calls <A« 8en«i- <FI^^ ^"^ I ^Tt mTttf f'T- 

hle, or the sum of the objects of Tf^ T'MT* I <nr%(U^ ^~ 



w^ Tg ?iT?^i«r?n<q 



•vO ^ 



sense. Theologically, the Vedan- 
tin, asserting that the Deity is .^ ^ 
nir-guv^, and the Christian, as- 'IWrZinT ?Tm ^pPf^^ 
serting that God is immaterial, are cf ^ S^ISJIIOT^TTT SS^HHT 



• The Tattwa-bodJdni Patrikd—t\iQ Cal- 
cutta organ of the modern Vedintine — 

p. 113. N. B. The PatriktVa article, ^ <i^ - 

rrom which we quote, is in English. T ^^UfTn ^.^^ I ??7T* 






the one spoke of it as destitute of 
Chlorine, and the other spoke of it 
as destitute of Oxymuriatic Acid. 
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asserting the very same fact in ^ ^ ^Sy ^x fiT ^iflWWJ ^* 

terms of separate theories,— just r-^-u-t- r c a ^ ^ 

as two chemiste might make each l^^^'S^'T^^^^SUr W- 

the same assertion in regard to 'JI^'^IhI^^H^W^I^ ^" 

some individual specimen, while ^«f)f7: I ^^ | (V ^TTV^t' 

f%^ fsnrV w^fri ^■ 

^ I 

' spirit apart from its properties or Hi«n4inT 1 ^^nl<t(nl* 

cally called guria enters into the ^ ^'illfllrBI ITH^^H^- 

essence of God. Take away every- jr i Sgl f g ^dUlf^^T^^ltl - 

thing of what is comprised under — ■■ j . , ... ,| n^mfafesST 

the name of guv<i,-thB.t is to 'nWWT ^^^TW^^- 

say, take away everything that is 

perceived through the organs of <i|r|iV|<iJTfX^^t^^?^ 

sense, and take away every sense- ^^j TTt^TW^ ^it^ " 
organ, and take away all human ,^ -^ ^ 

feelings or mental processes, such ^^ •iniMn^'M ~*^' 

as alarm, delighted surprise, re- \li^|^^n '^^^ ^l^* 



" To say that the mind of man 
' can form no notion of matter or 



'attributes' is therefore no reductio 
qdahsurdimioiihe Veddritic dog- 
ma that nothing of what is techni- 



irf^Enihrf wifsi^B^ 
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collection, computation, deduc- ff^llfn TT^WTTSErfTlfT- 

tion,— take away all this, and xxttssi i^i^i^^^i^ i i wrr 

there remains to the Vedantin, 

not a mere empty substratum, but ^^<4I^^T*t*^MT^lclT- 

the One, Reality, consisting of ^iTf^t^PZJfT I ^fl^I ^- 

existence, thought, and joy, in f^4i|m*rl ^T^^T ^'BfT- 
their identity as an ever-existing ^ ^ ^^ \n^ 

iby-thought. This, whatever else ^^ ''' ^^T?T | ^TTMJ- 

we may think of it, is something <(||^ ^PfTT^^P^T^T'l'' 

very different from a substratum MW lfsT tfT^lUl ^ ^- 

evacuated to nonentity. We are ^-wf^rgTrraTWeH: itWl- 

accustomed to regard eternal I^ •^ ^:«jr 

existence, wisdom, and blessed- T^fT*!??! ^^lx[#i^l^T«l" 

ness, as attrihvutea of God. The "^j^J fj*qj tfTT'^T'IW" 

Vedjntins. on the other hand in- ^^^^jt^jg^^q. 

stead of regarding these as attn- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

butes of God, regard them, in r^^^Tli«frf<T ^Tfl^* 

their eternal identity, as God him- ^SJT^Jlf^^g'lfvr^fl'l^^S^^T " 

self.* Instead of holding, as they ^^^^^ ^:^_^^^ 

are so often accused of holding, ^^ o r ^_-\ 

that God has no attributes in our ^^T^ ''^^TT*'^*!! IT 

sense of the term, they hold, in ^^jqil^f^TT ^^fl^^W" 

fact, that he is all attribute, sheer ^Yhtt^XT f^ftl il t [th ' ^ <^ H I 

existence, sheer thought, sheer joy, ^ ^ 

' as a lump of salt is wholly of ^T^^ ^^^^"^€1 c| ^^^ - 

' uniform taste within and with- pf^^'^^^^^'^t^^lf' 

* out.' So far is the conception of W I M cKP^'3gT?^^XTll^ig* 

Bvahm from being reduced to ^ "^ , ^ ^ jr^3r4^^ a> 

that of a non-entity by the Ve- '^ I ^1^^?!^ ^ 

sin^r^i^^TW T^^f- 

♦ Compare St. John's expression " God ^^^ ^ 

is loTe." I do not suggest a paraUelisra, '^fXT ^^T^ ^^WIlT.'^* 

for the Vediiutic enunciation is meant ^yjfjrg^^ajTJ xrg Vl^ Xr^, 

literally. ^IM itI^ 
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ddutic tenet of his being mV-j/u- air ^ fc4{^|d^|lll||rtHH - 

na, that, accomiug to one of Vy- -^^ jv " y^ y 

lisa's Aphorisms, as reudered by ^ ^^^ ^nt H'^^fH- 

Mr. Colebrooke (Essays p. 352 ) ft^ljimJ ^'UMl^' 1 V[' 

' Every attribute of a first (cause ^if^Tf^fTT fa^ W f%^ 

* (omnipotence, omniscience, &c.) ^ t^ , xi„fV.^ ^ 

'* exists ia Brahme, who is devoid ^^^ ^ VHW ^T^- 

'of qualities; It is rather ^^*T^W ^ ^fWT^TT- 

strange that the occun-ence of this %if «| | c^ ^ I "^^THfTIVTT" 
passage in Mr. Colebrooke's well- r^r, '\ ^:r ^^ "^ 

known essay should not have suf- ^1 ^ * IHl 1 S^Tm^W^*^ 

ficed to awaken a suspicion that TTf^ITcTJ ^BTTf^fH ^*?T* 

the term 'devoid of qu^dities' ^|in ^THnfT7rf?n ^t^- 

must be employed m a sense ^ p ^ ^ 

other than that of an empty sub- ^*^**'^ ff^^TWT^ - 

stratum— a non-entity. The Ve- cU^|1t|MM«4|r||4(mT* 

dantins, seeing no occasion for any ^%^ ^f^HT: I ^^jraT-* 

such vehicle of the joy-thought, ^ wrsf 'Xirrf^ ^ Tr _ 
never postulated any such. The . ^™ ^^U^ ^^il^^a- 

empty substiatum, the ' nothing,' TT if^TTO >(^19|r|* TW^ 

which they are fancied to place gll^i^ S^ H| ^f^ % | ^f^. 

in the room of the Supreme, is _ ^A-^^ w»ftr ^T: 

precisely what, as a nothing, does '^•'^^ ♦initf W2*1- 

not enter into their conception of ndlcfl^fT ?lf^ iT^TT^- 

tl.e Supreme at all. It will read- ^f,^^^^-,,,^^^- ,^_ 

ily occur to the reader that the rf . ? 

Hindii conception of thought, as ^^TTniTT ^•H*Wt«l ^- 

the ultimate ground of all, inde- ^TT^HfT^f^X^RTTW <RW 

pendently of any substratum >^<ftf?f ^l^<iji|fi|Hi r- 
beyond it, anticipates, in its own » 

Avay, Hume's extreme develop- ' 

ment of Locke." ^SWrT^^ft ^^^lO^TT- 

Thc following [in the Sanskrit] fif^^^^KJ^ ^^T^ TT^I" 



^wmTi 
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is a translation of what the writer cJfJITM^lffJ^^JJff^HWT- 

in the British and Foreign Evan- ^ J ^ ^/ l v 2^1 • 2u 

gelical Review says in regard to ••»^k"h" "M^^Slni ^- 

the foregoing. ^'npriH^mm^i^[t^?rr 

" We are not conscious (says fl7^IT^in<TXI^f!i f^'T tf- 

"the Reviewer) of any desire to .^^„. ^T^TTl^Trsnisr* 

" speak evil of Vedintism, but we ^' » <- ^T ^^T^^l^^ 

" do think that this is too fa voura. "If^rrir^RlTT^T ^^t^T- 

«'ble a representation of it. It ^tr% S^f^IJ^^Tir f]^, 
" stiikes us that our author is un- ^ >> Cv t. , 

" consciously guilty of a fallacy re- W f%"RT^ cT^lf^ ^ ^1^ 

" specting the use of a term guna. cj nigUJ^dT*^ ^fTT^'S^- 

" He says that the term denotes, ^^^^j 5^^ ^^^ 
" not the imperceptible quiddity, -i • ^ • 

" matter, but Avhat Berkeley c;xlls 



^T^fc^TTH 



^ric^insr^ ^wt: irfHin^- 



" the sensible, or the sum of the %T S^f^ffT ^SLil^M- 
" objects of sense. Now it is quite f?7f7f OT c fe|c|^rl * ^ ^%f?T 

** true that when the gunas of a 
"material object are spoken of, 
*' this is precisely what is meant ^Hl 
" by the term, the whole of l| | " ^ oi| 
" those sensible qualities, which, 
"according to the ideal school, 




^rrf5sis[^^ 



" constitute matter, and accordins: ^TT^T'^I 



"to others, belong to, and are 
"inseparable from matter. But 
" when the gunas of an intellect 
aj*e spoken of, those correspond 



"as exactly with what we should ^THlT^^T f^%^ ^SCftf IJ- 
" dcwaaje in English as the qua- ffi q fd <Ct^ 1 ^^^ f^^'" 
" lities or characteristics of that . ^^ ^£__ 

" intellect ; and so in respect of ^ SnTm «l^ai Wld'ft- 
" moral qualities. ProbaWy in- ^iSf(«( ^i^ S^^WI^^lf'I^IT- 
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" deed no word in any other Ian- <|T3|?!fT«T'nR^t^i^^M 

" guage answers more strictly to f^^^j ^^S^; | T^BU^^ 
" any other word in any other Ian- % • 

" guage. than does the Sanskrit WT^Wnn^T !l*«*'*^^- 

" term gurut to the English term J^^^ST^W^WW WlV^' 

" quality. To say, then, that the /t^S^^ ^^SlT^ T r(^ 

Deity is nir-guna, is to say that ^T g] ;q ( q ^^^ ^^ffl" 



?5^: «65pnf^ ^^IMI'rlT 



« 



** he is destitute (not of material 

' qualities merely, as our author 

'' would have it, but) of all quali- ^^|S?^ TJ^I^S^ST^ I 

*' ties whatsoever. 

"But, says Dr. Ballantyne, the 



^^^f^^^ f^^Tsnr 



" word nir-giina is a technical gy ♦ mfr yf|^<^Prg tffT 

" term, and must be understood .^y.fi,^--Jll «Ta'S5r -srsstr^ 

«'in its technical application. *llTM HT^T ^Tn oq ^CSIT^ 

" Granted. Now let us ask what ^rSf ^^|isVD|^ ?[f?T JX^ 

** is this application, and let Dr. 

" Ballantyne supply the answer. ^ ^ 

" He tells us distinctly that ' the WB" ^"^ m Wc^T^PWT- 

"three guTyia, or qualities, are ^ ^^j itTQ^: ^THT^^T* 

'' Sattwa, liajas, and Tamas. 

" According to the commentators' 

" the first of the qualities, whilst ff44^l Sf?<^44^l«i«^?WT' 



Tt^TTTT ^Tfi^'T I ^ ^ 



'9^-WTt¥TciniT: rl^ 




" endlessly subdivisible into calm- ^ IrillchlMUIUHIII 

** ness, complacency, patience, ro- ^ _^ jk 

" joicing &c., consists summarily, t1^ ^^S*TT*1. ^Wft ?[- 

"of happiness. The second, on f^ | c(^«r1 ^[T{t ^H7q^«f- 
" the other hand, consists sum- '^-—-.^^ ^^m ^ 

*' msLvilj oi pain, hidifference— ^Ttq f^H T^ SHT^^W* 

'* the third of the qualities— is ex- 4c|^M 7f ?U^T«IWT«rrffT> 

" emplified in its highest potency f^^H^H^';^* | ^Sf^FTl^ 

" in such things as sticks and stones* 

"where soul, the substratum of ^ t^ 

" these as of all else, is altogether f^^*{«!^T ^T ^^lt 



M<44l(*4r<=iHl|*t ^f^- 
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'"imraereed in matter, or obfus- %J^: ^^^ ^^^i^H^ 
'/ cated by the quality of darkness ; vfW Pr ft a ^ > ! I ll 1 H T^^^ 
" as the word tamas the iiame of ^ — -— ^ 

" the quaUty, literally signifies.' In TfTT^TW^rTTW fl^H^- 

" other words, ScUtwct denotes all l^^lTR^m^^n^ %^f *?T- 
V positive qualities ; Rxjas all neg- ^j ^cf? ft I 'W^ Mi*41f44[ 

*' ative qualities : and Tamas all , , "s , , , ...^— ^ 

"such as may be regarded as ^♦HU^^I ^^^ WH" 

** neither positive nor negative, m <!! 1 1 ^^^^^wTKr^"^ " 

;* From this it appears that the e!rT(iT^\%T^P!rTi|iT'7TM 

**gurias are all that by which the -— ,--,q, r j— -■> -xnair 

- common soul can be manifested «^^T^n^^H • ^^- 

« —not to the senses morely, but WTCR { •*aT fll'^WTf^^^* 

" to the undei-standing, the feel- ?Jcf^(J(%J IW^fTWTT" 

'^ings, or any faculties or powers :^ -^ ^if-^nTsfn^ aiTITT 

^' of a sentient being. And it is ^T^^^^^^^T^ ^WT 

" by the abstraction of all these im W^W[ T^^MV \ ITT' 

*" that the* Ved^ntist attempts to gT ^ T'avi'^'^ ^^f^ figrrf- 

" explain what God is. Soul o^ a ^ '^ ^^^ 

" rather the soul, when united to W^li!^^ '^T^TT «W I 

"the guna tamas, may be a ^^ cn'^SR^Tf^^TTW ^- 

" stone or any other merely mate- ^ jj^j^jw^j^ l^ffira? 

« rial object ; the same soul, when ^ %<^^^^ ^^^^^l 

" united to the guria rajas, may '^^TTIST'^^SnCT mNT'T 

" be a tiger of a jackal ; the same ff^fof ef^jfrf^cfj fc|'lll!J- 

'^soul. when associated with the ^ ^|^-j^^ ^^ ^ 
*'gwf,a sattwa, may be a Brah- ^ ♦ ^^ ^ ^ 

" man or a sage. When associat- ^ %^V^ <i^[ <Ttt^Tt- 

" ed with various combinations of ff ^n^TITTEI^ | ^^pft^H- 

" these gurias, it constitutes all yi lSMI^fflfe ^"OT ^WT- 
*' that is, material or immaterial. ^ ^^ «.--- *v ^ 

"The guruis alone give to the 'TTT^TIT^^l^ I «t|*1^- 

" common soul its distinctive qual- ^RTTT ^^V^T^ ^T^^' 

E. 
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I' itic. Now the same soul, when f^j ^«i^^j,j^,jj-^ 

nir guncL, or absolutely without «s f> "^ ^ 

" any qualities at all, positive, ^^^———^T "*'* 5" 

" negative, or indifferent, is God. <^lP^*i<1M^l.\W W^* 

" Dr. Ballantyne's statement that gf jl^f^ia f}^ | M^ | q >^^ ^ 

" the Ved^ntist asserts that the -. r , ^ *■ 

" supreme is nir guva in very '"THTO^^tt^WT^- 

"much the same sense that we ^^N%1 ^fd^J^^M^*^! 

"Europeans assert that God is Hi ^ T ^IlWd l H r*4<in f^ ^ - 

immatenal, is so far from being ^ "^ ^^ 

"correct, that the opposite is ^l^^tl^^^lW^J*^: I 
** much nearer the truth. If you ^^(pffiflH H ^j^Ml^ll - 

''concoiveallthequalitiesaLstract- su\AiTSBriW\m\\lXV9SS IT- 
" ed which distinguish one kind j^ ^ 

"of matter from another, then ^ ^THiT^ cWR^F^n^*^!^^ 

" the residue, aocoixiing to Euro- JHR S jra Wygt tgu^ l Ml^ 

" pcan ideas, is that * imperceptible ♦^ , ^ ^ ^^ 

"quiddity' to which is given the ^^T ^^^ll^'l*! I^H? 
" name matter ; but according 

" to Vcd£ntic notions, the residue • ^ -^ 

"is God. According to European W^^i^'Htin VIM^t«T?f 

"ideas, the term matter is em- ffp^^ f^iKfTTTTT 1 JTHt' 

" ployed to denote the substratum 

" on which perceptible material ^ ^k 

" qualities, as extension, impene- f^ ^JWT^TrBTr^^lWW 

" irability, and ineitia are mani. ^ q j q ^||n^|m^^^^ y[, 

"fested, and the term spirit is ^ ^Tt \ JH^i nfe^^^ srr, 
"employed to indicate the sub- TT|«^l<!!<^*MlWCn ^ 
" stance in which spiritual quali- ^^1^^|WH^TI^J^««|T ' 
tics, as judgment, memory and cTI'^H^ftJlMI'^liT^'H'^l 



¥ ^%^ SPBRa^^T ^f^ 



^ I rPBTTf^ I ?rf^ ^f% 



ti 



" reason, are exhibited , But with ftf f|^ ^ ^ Wlc( \ ly f rW ^ ff 

" the Yedantist the substratum of ijfr^^y jsa j H| I V ci ill 

" all material and of all spiritual ^ _^ ^ a^ 

" qualities is soul ; and this soul '^TT ^ <T^ t^^l^l^- 
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" when disjoined from all qualities f^l|l^^f3 u{V'^4 H ff- 
" whatever is God. We cannot, rj ^,^^r,.J^^ s&nf^ 
nherefore, see that the charge T^^^""^"**" ^J^^^^' 
'' brought against Ved^ntism by Wf ^^TTnT¥ 'W^ ^ Wt- 
" the 'zealous writer/ whom our -^f^ ^ -j^ ,^^^^|^^ 

" author quotes, is not perfectly ^ . _ "^ *- i 

" weU founded. If you deprive a ^ ^^^***J ^^*^^ ^ • ^' 
" triangle of the quality of being «Hal<l«ll^ f'SHft' ^- 

" right-angled, without communi- ^TI^XyfTWTr^^Ef jVl ld W IW 
" eating to it the quality of -s f^ «s^ «^ 

"being obtuse or acute-angled, ^^^^g l ^TTT ^*^<1 I 
" and take away the quality of ^Hl«»i'^ ^TP^ITIH f^^ 



sf«r vxKft 



" of being made of copper, or j r j ^__,_,^,,^^ 

"iron, or wood, or paper, or any ^T^HIH^Itl'jqqigM'ir - 

" other substance, and take away ^T T^^W VI ^M^T ' 

';from it its quality of having Scip?T^^ ^^fl^ t^^l 

" three sides and three angles, -.^-^ a-fW __^_^_ f^ 

'* without giving to it any other ^^^ IS^^ ^^ 

'^boundaries ;— will Dr. Ballan- ^^^ MciimJ f^il^^ffT I 

"tyne, or any other man, say -->)#(■»— 

" that he * can form any notion' 

" of what would remain ? Yet 

" this residue, conceived as result- 

" ing from the abstraction of all 

" qualities from any material or 

'* spiritual substance, is what the 

''Ved&ntists call God, The sub- 

"ject is infinitely too solemn for 

" ridicule or irony, yet no one can 

"'fail to perceive that it is virtual- 

"ly the same subject which is 
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" treated with such exqjuisite ridi- 
*' cule in the pages of Martinus 
" Scriblerus." 



^TRB HW^ 



v« v« 



[On the foregoing issues, the 
spokesman of the Pandits of 
Benares reports.^ 

To . 

DR. BALLANTYNE. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sir,— I looked at the paragraph ?T?T^ ^f^^ mT^fiT I 

in the Review which is Intended ^ISTrxiTr fgllf <l l fl[ ' q|ld ? 

to show that the removal of quae ^ o ^7 ev| » 

lities from God amounts to His ^'^I^T^ ^^^f<«nTTrI T?' 

reduction to nothing, and the "^^^JiTXn^^ fO'^Tt'ftJltH- 
passage in Martinus Scrihlerus gaj raf lai^riM T ^JWlfrtJ 

about Crambe's framing an ab- ^ c cO^ 

Btract conception of a Lord Mayor, H^^^* ^^T* ' 

which you pointed out to me, but ^gfl^f^fiTVH^B'T^T'lT 
I cannot find any similarity be- ^ c||^^yHH^af ^ t|^ii41 ' 
tween these two abstractions. 



j^ f%Htiiv f 'sng ^- 

JTtfH I 

But it may be objected whe- ^^BT *\ \ Itf l«l tl 115^H If- 



meaning of the passage in Mar- 



H^ 



^nt^j ^*ii?l?ir*i 



sent here the passage, with its ^TT^TjfpiJ df|'«^l^ '^TI 
meaning in the garb of Sanskrit ^-^^^m^| 5^7^^ ^. 
"Martin supposed a universal ^'^ ^ ^ 

" TtMn to be like a knight of the TOW ♦IK^ l«ll^*«H^I 
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" Shire, or a Burgess of a corpo- 

" ration, that represented a great . jj ^ i ^^f ., . .fr . f \ 

"many Individuals. His father ^^ Tn«^* 1WqunK>W ^ 

" asked him if be could frame the ^^ZRTWl^H^fi^RrJ ?(^ 

" idea of a Universal Lord Mayor ? ^^iq |q ^|' ^ ^ | |t^t^_ 

" Martin told him, that, never — -„-„_t anarrsra wwr 

"having seen but one Lord Mayor, !?V^2j^l2 * 

« the idea of that Lord Mayor al- T^ T^THRT ^^^ I ^[^ 

" ways returned to his mind ; that 4^M ^c||f^ ^T^ ^SH^ 

" stract a Lord Mayor from his ^^ ^ ^^^^ 

"fur gown and gold chain ; nay, ^^^TT^TTcT ^ ^[^ TW ^- 

" that the horse ha saw the Lord ^HIM^44I\17f?T I ^Wf 

•'Mayor ride upon, not a little ^^^^^^^^J^^^^ 

"disturbed his imagination. On ^ ^ 

" the other hand, Crambe, to shew •T^TII^^ ^T^IfT T- 

" himself of a more penetrating ?Ij;5[:^q5X I f^^^?^- 

" genius, swore that he could 7* • , , ♦ ^.^ 

" frame a conception of a Lord "^ ^^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

" Mayor, not only without his horse, ^if^ H^^ %^^«1*lT- 

"gown, and gold chain, but even ;ypygg fc(qf^j jj y eh^dj. 

" without stature, feature, colour, ; »tww i "agiia V ^T 

" hands, head, feet, or any body ; ^"^"^ ^^^ W ft«4 

" which he supposed was the ab- T^^ ff\k<\ CTT^^ t^rTT 

" stract of a Lord Mayor." Oppo- JJ^^ f^q ^SJlflgf ^J^J^ 

Bite is the verbal rendering of the ^ ^^ ^ %^^' ^^j^. 

passage m Sanskrit. 1____J<> 



jf^g ^i}y infold M* <- 
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Moreover, the import of the f^^ | ^TO^^I ^f%- 

Vedan tic Theory is briefly sum- — --^r-^- ■ - ^r , ;^ , ,^. 

med up 111 an aphonstic assertion, ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

viz. "The Supreme is an aggrega- ^^l^tt^HJ ^VlT TH*f- 

" tion of existence, knowledge, and TTl^^ T^T ^^T^fW '^T'^rt^- 

" joy, [which three are] not differ- -^wV^jf^-jrega ™ 

" ent from each other," which clear- s* j^^ ^ 
ly shows to an impartial and pru- 'WT'SnTW^ TT'l^^X* 

dent eye that the Vedantic God is 4jB|^l(4f^ 1?f cT^^IT" 

composed of an assemblage of the f ^ r ^ ^^ 

three so-called [by English but ^^^^^™ ^ ^ r 

not by us Vedantins] "qualities," ''T ^T^'^K^BI WTZcET- 

namely Existence, Intelligence, ^^I'^jj^J | ^ffTJ ^RTST 

and Happiness. ^f^ TOI^T^^'f^^%- 

How could an intelligent person ^pj,^;^ IffT^Sti^TO- 

imagme even a shadow of simila- j^ ^ 

rity between the above-mentioned gl^^ <^^^TWn^^lT " 

theory of Vedjinta and Crkmbe*s TW^J^BraTTRT^ ^TT?- 

empty conception of a Lord Mayor Stj^^'Sll^^fcT ^^1)H I 
without any trace of humanity 
in him? 

The way in which you explained i|'<^M O^TIH^S^K' - 
the Vedantic theory in the para- ?ro c<^^^i i ^lam^n>id> 
graph quoted m the Review, is ^ ^ .^ ■■ r> ,7 .. /- _ .. _ 
very right, according to the Ve- •Kl*«^*<«lMHI^«1H«m " 

drinta Philosophy. ^[t ^tt^Wf^^MISl^- 

The author of the Review, il^^M^^ if*i^«^^T~ 
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though of an inquisitive mind, yet '^J MMI^^M J^Ki^TT^^ 
unacquainted with any of the TTf^ liyi ifai n f l VI M T W* 
Hindu systems of Philosophy. ^. - if^T^^,^. 
speaks of your having made a too " ^ 

favourable represenUtion . of the Ml^^^iqPqflTfM^I^^T" 
VedanU philosophy. I myself, ^f^HU^ f^Tf?! ^[^<T | ^- 
however with the other Pandits .^ m^^Ui^Mmi 

m the College and in the city ^ :^ fi.-.^ 

look upon your representation of ^l«Iiv^^ MlvSH* Tt^ 
the Vedanta theory, not as a new if^rlTfT q '^''^^ fli HHV 
invention of your own, but merely _^j^|^-^-jjj^^^ %^ 
as a discovery of an already es- ^ *s ^ ^ "^ j^ ^ 

tablished fact, for the European T 'T'O* t^H^ t^'^^ TJ- 

learned Audience ; because the fact ^^f^ fT t ^^^T^S^^SU' 

is just so defined, and represented 

in details, by ancient and modern 

writers in their books, which are 

numberless, and which are never f^^ TT^S^fS ♦ ^f^^^" 

expected to be looked into by a ^ ^diWkUit^MU ^^|4| 

people who shall choose the Rc- 

vicAV as their guide, and will not 

hear the right account of the Ve- cf^lf^ WT ^^T^T T^' 

danta which you have so intclli- ^JT^Jf fTT^^^^* ^IT^T" 

gently put before them. ^^ ^ftlinT jfH ^ WffJ' 






f^^^fftrot^ 
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We (Pandits) admit that there ^^ ^T^T ^^'WiT^ 
is not an impossibility in conceiv- ^,y^^^,^^ ^^^^l^ 

mg wrongness in the Vedanta, f^e:^ ^ ^^ 

and so do not refuse to listen to 'n^TnfT "^t^^T <T^- 
the arguments intended to show {(T4-||IUJi||1Sc||4^Kl7)T 19- 
its wrongness. But if our oppo- -—y— _ irrraw^A i 
nent will not accept the terms ^^^*^ lj_r 
which occur in Veddnta books, Sl^TI n*iinMlrtHl<^*t 

in the same sense in which we use ST% ^mdit^MttllfH '"" 
them when explaining the theory, f- f^ ^ » 

he is not an opponent to us but 'TTiT^lR^TT^T ^T^^t^^ 

to a man of straw framed by him- nl<M<<W ^W HT^'^ "H^ 
self. Hence an imaginary refuta- ' rfVf W jJ i ^MU Tsrf TrfW* V* 
tion of the theory, in the shape in f>_^ ^ >v ^/g 

which we accept it, or his unfit- ^^^^^1 ^ ^^^ <i H ^T 
ness to refute it, makes us indif- Sfl^Hl^* ^ifH^^ f^FfT 
fe«nt about what he says of Ve- ^^^^ ^WHc^W^ 
aanta, and does not raise a desire * ■ j^^ ^ ^ «^ ^ 

in us to hear what theory of reli- T^PJ^^W^^ KT Tdt^T^- 
gion he himself holds. T^ W^fxi^mif^t^' 



In the Newspaper [the Record] 3(^4^f|f; I|g( ^^^ T^. 
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wluch you showed to me, the writer f^^l|^x^ fiOgWlcll SW* 
says that our theories are the «^x5lTTlT7r3ftarT7irT5T 
results ofdehisions brought for- •^^^l ^ ^•^•'^^^ »^ 
ward by the diief of devils to fM^MNIUI^jIT^Tfi^ll^l - 
blind us, and our minds are to be fe^ fi ig ^a filFT Cxn <AJ^ , 
conquered by such peculiarities of • ^ ^^grrsrf^tssS^'BT 

discourse as are not employed to ^ T ^W ^> ^^Tl^i^l^T 

Satisfy the subtle intellects, on the 'rilT^[^Tfkj ^^f^^- 

contrary which are averse to such Tf^fffUTjftfH^t'^itH^" 

intellect. I think perhaps such f^^ ^ j o 

modes of discourse are meant by "a ^* MH^<4<4M<|fq^ <|^- 

mouth and a wisdom which their ^fH I ^flT^^I'^ ^T^*!*- 

adversaries are not able to gainsay JflT* 





or resH" with which ho himself, ^ f^^^ „^^^ ^^ 
like Missionaries, says that the ^^ ^ ^ 

Missionaries are able to silence ^^ cTTf'7'5"Rt|<jl«n( 

their opponents. But Missiona- ^f^f?T 4^«^|4^% ^fv{ 

rics mistake our silence. When wmT^Tr^rr^U^fkTi 

a reply, which we think non. ^«^<«^ ^ 

sense, or not applicable, is offered ^T<T^TTJ'|T ^^T^'?;T!r 

to us, we think that to retire silent- W3iT T 

Jy and civilly from such uselesg VHIT^i 
discussion is more meritorious . ^r. 

than to continue it. But our si- ^^ " M1*TI ^^^f^fl- 

lence is not a sign of our admis- ^KTM^^t ^%T S^ - 

sion of defeat which the Mission- ^^fl^Hl^T %f^ f%^- 

aries think to be so. We are not ^^rf^ «rTfe „„ <^ 

averse to hearing reasons on the ^^ '^ ncM ^^ «I^T SW' 

side of a religion which our mas- "*id<^*iS«l|^ai5T fTT?^ 

ters hold, and we think that there f^^l&fi^'n^f^ ^fS" ^^. 

wUl be an interest, on the at- nsnf^aTcnaraf =rr-iU^ 
tempt'sbeing fulfilled.-which you **^*' * qTSM glfl ^J^g fT' 

undertakc,— to show us, by a San- ^^ ^^T'' ^Ml'^llhSflTrJ 
skrit Commentary, that Christia- ?!T^^^^qT?j[ ^^Tf ftj^- 

F. 



XLII 
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app6ai8 
TV'ithout reasons. 



nity is not so unreasonable as it n^via u J ui J* fTTBff^-* 

appears to be when preached -^ '^ "^ 

f'Rt ?n59^ I «!f^ 'raw- 




Your most Humble servant 

VlTTHAL SaSTRI. 

There concnir in this — 
UmXrao Sukula, 
Chieanjiva Parvatiya, 
Kaka Rama, 
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BaijanXtha Bhatta, g )TfT^^TH^vt^>RrEr - 

HfRiNANDA OhATURVEDIN, ^nTW: I 



EisfN^THA SiSTRIK, _ V> ^ * 

LAJjiC Sank ABA, 
Venkata R^a, 

BADARf LAVA, 4 mm^i J ^mmW ' i 

EiLfpRAsXDA BhattachXrta, Q ^^ 1 w «ll4,^«iW* I 
SakhXhXma Bhatta, ^ ' ^T^IRTT^ ^THW: I 

GanESA HABDfKARA, ^^ •ll^'^q »! ♦!<!!.* I 

If it had been a question of counting votes instead of weigh- 
ing them, I could have got any number of signatures to the fore- 
going declaration, — because every one who knows anything about 
the matter, — i. e., every Hind6 with any tincture of education, — 
knows the fact as I have stated it. The motive for my having selected 
the signatured here given is this, that no self-puzzled European may 
have a pretext for conjecturing that perhaps the view here de- 
clared is peculiar to Benares, and not universal throughout India. 
Kdkd Rd/nuiy is " renowned in the Panj&b and Kashmir," and he 
ranks here, with Baijandtha, at the top of the tree. Chiranjiva 
our Law Professor ( — ^formerly head Pandit in the Government 
Courts — ), styles himself " Mountaineer" (Parvatiya) because he 
s from Nepaul. Kdsindtha (—emeritus professor of the S£nkhya 
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Philosophy, and uririvall»?d in Grammatical literature siDce the death 
of MaJtdnanda Duhe — ) is a Mahratta ; as is also Bdpu Deva — a 
name not unknown to European astronomers. Venkata Rdma (our 
assistant professor of the Nydya philosophy) represents the Brdh- 
mans of the South. He is a Tailangi, BadaH Ldla^, (our Hindi 
teacher) is a Guzardti. Kdlipvaadda Bhattdchdryya ( — our head 
professor of the Nydya [ — and a Bengallee professor of the Nyiya 
is as much " de rigueur" as a " French cook" or a " Scotch garde- 
ner,"] is of course a Bengallee. Of the others, fT^meireio is the present 
2)rofessor of the Veddntain the College ; and Hhilnanda, our Pro- 
fessor of the Belles Lettres (sdkitya), is one of the most accomplish- 
ed Pandits and most inquisitive spirits in Benares. Lajjd Sankara 
is our emeritus professor of Astronomy. The other four signatures 
I found attached to the paper when it came back from the Bdjd, 
Deondrdyan SingJis, the K^ja having heard of it and having re- 
quested permission to hold a consultation with his Pandits on it. 

Since so many persons, who it is desirable should judge rightly 
in tliis matter, are necessarily — and blamelessly — ^incompetent 
to form any independent judgment on it, and must rely on the 
authority of persons qualified to judge; I have the less scruple in 
citing European authorities in support of the correctness of my 
representations. A high authority ( — in the '' Gottingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen" of the 4th February 1860 — ), Dr. Benfey, says 
of these views, as set forth in the Essay on " Christianity contras- 
ted with Hindti Philosophy," — " und es freut mich, sogleich erkla- 
ren zu konnen, dass die Angaben des Hm Verfs durchweg als 
richtig angenommen werden diirfen. Hr. Ballantyne erweist sich 
auch liier, wie in den iibrigen Schriften, welche er uber indische 
Philosophie veroflfentlicht hat, entschieden als den grossten Kenner 
derselben unter den jetzt lebenden Europaem, und seine Darstel- 
lung kann mit voUem Vertrauen zur Berichtigung mancher IrrthU- 
mer dienen, welche sich in Bezug auf dieseble noch vielfach ver- 
breitet fiaden." 
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But to facilitate the comprehension of the point, by those to 
whom metaphysical speculation is either novel or hateful, I have — 
on the thought's striking me — thrown the thing into a dialogue, 
which here follows — with its attendant Sanskrit version penned by 
Vittliol SdstH, and accepted, in the Benares Sanskrit College, by 
everybody. 



Dialogue between a Naiyd- 5| ^f^^ ^ilH cTTg'? I 



yika and a Veddntin on the ques- — hj4<»*- 

tion how the Absolute (Brahm) If^^ \ fif gR ^ d Tfirf^^ 'T^^'- 

ieomcs to bie spoken of as " Devoid ftrfxr^rftwia TTT^stt 



of qualities. 



irMtt: 



J^ 



Naiydyika.—rYoa say that you cI?Ixf5I%T «r5t?T ^^- 
are a Ved4ntin ? ^^^^^ ^^^ ^> 

ffTI 

VeddiUin.— Yes. Are not you ? %^Tnft B[f?I«l^fH" I ^- 

JV^.— I am a Xaiydyika. ^o | 5^^ ?TT^ ^^ T fa ' 

F.— Well ; but so am I. Is if* | ^^Hfj fWT 
there anything to prevent one's ^^^p^ j ri>*44^ 1Wf- 
beinjj both ? ^. ^ ^ ^ 

N. — Let this at present suffice a© I 41|Ufll|^4jfl - 

as my reply, that the character ^ ^ ^ ^ 

under which I wish you to re- ?nq^^^?<V <(«»i^|M- 

gar^ me during the discussion -jj^^,,^^ ^ 
which I invite, is that of a Jyaiy- 

uyika, who, uninstructed in the ^^^T ^ ^T^fT^T^- 
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Veddnta, and hearing you apply || fj^j|aM^ f{m ffm^ 
to the Supreme (Brahm) the ^ s* 

description " Devoid of quaUties" 'PTU^t^'m ^5|% Wf- 
(nirguna), feels constrained to ft- graiaTO Jimaugji^ 
regard you, 2>rtmd /aci^, as a ^^ ^^^^^HI^^HWr 

Nihilist (sunya-vadin). Do you ^T^TTireTf n<llt^qi ^• 
dispute the justice of this primS, ifnr M Hl ^ti Udligl fif- 
facie conclusion ? ^ ^* ^^ ^ • 

r.~Of course. But let me %• | ^«l%IHIMi^* 
ask. Is this at present your set- 7f? H^PPTHT T^l^H 
tied conviction ? Or do you table ft^« f^^T W^WT fcT* 
it only as a provisional conclusion ^ ^ /^ J. . r 

which courts a trial ? WffJ T^^ l«ITllUincq|- 

JVr_if y^^ i,ave no objection %^ I ^ f^^^T^J^re?- 
we will waive that question as <|fqm ^^^ ^Vci 41^ ^Slf^ 
irrelevant. You, as a philoso- ^^Tif^^^TpQ^ I f%^ 
pher, can, I imagine, discuss a plii- ^^^^^^ f^^ f^'JT^" 
losopHcal question on its own ^i^,»^^ irf?Rlfi^: 
ments, without running any risk ^^ • ♦ ^ ^ ^ 

of being tempted to charge him 55___^ '^^ '^*^ 
who supports the opposite side with |«^^l ^^'^^M^l* ^**l* 
being deluded into doing so by <o|]f^<imf>1^Ml f^WW* 
the devil. Refute my proposi- ^ ^q ^J f^^ljcil "IR" 

tion, if it be an error, and thus rv^ j ^ ^ 

instruct me how I also may refute '*'^^' ^^"^ '^^ i^<^ I 

it when brought forward by others. ^^ 'if'TJ T^WWFRTT* 

r.— Agreed. Am I to under- ^ t ^^ ' 
stand that your proposition (pin- ^ ^f^^^W^HmmT^ ^ ^- 
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tijnd) is this, that he who holds ^Qof J'S^f^ ffH Sff 9nEIT 

the Supreme (Brahm) to be ^RTjfSnar I 

" without qualities" (nirguna), 

ista nihilist ? ^ ^ 

iVT— It may be reduced to the ^^ ^ ftl^^ W^ HH 
simpler form of proposition, that, IfT I^X^l^^ ^^T*tW" 
" The Brahm of the Veddiita is f^fCfJ^ 3fWT SZ^^^^^t^"* 

V. — And your reason ? %• I %T ^^J I 

N. Because it is devoid of all ^o | M^^iy fc|Tf^ m I 
qualities. 

7.— The reason (^Aeht; is a fact, %« | ll^l1^^a^^:| 

—but I do not see the applica- j^;,^ ^^ m ' M^^i^U^l ' 



*5S?fl^^%ICTRi:i 



tion. Let us develope this ar- 
gument in the full proportions of 
your own Five-membered form 
of exposition. Where, then, in the 
third place, is your example 
f'uddharana) ? 

N, — As a Lord Mayor as con- 
ceived by Crambe. H*l<«ii<i^: fWlf^ ^- 

To explain. A certain student %5f ^1^49 ^^JUI^IITT* 

when considering the genus Man ^ S fflff ^^ ^fef^ t'F 

in the abstract, being asked by 
his preceptor whether ho could 
frame the idea of a universal Lord 



%• I *i*«n*f%r^T 






Mayor, having replied that he •««• 9vw HTTiTW UIilT * 

11 . • ! T J "M ^^ _ C»V» 



could not imagine a Lord Mayor 
abstracted from his dress, orna- 
ments, &c., — another student, by 
name Crambe, said, "/ can ^cf fi!^%TTTf?^^ WT 
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frame a conception of a Lord 7^'c{|444l1 S(| J J^f^ — 

Mayor abstracted from his dress, ^r^ env g^r ^ ^T uiH 

omaments, horse, form, colour, ^ ^ 

hands, head, &c., and limbs, body, ^l^niHim^M^lf;Mli- 

life, &c ! ' IR|rt ic|^ic|SMO<m<l ir r^ " 

K— Plausible. And your "Ap- ^® • ^T1 I Njqrjq- 
plication of the example '(wpi^ia- ^«W«n fWT^ ^l^l^H* 
ya) is " And so is the Brahm * f^m ^ ^^[^ ^^ fgf^^ 

of the Fe<^2^^a?" |>^ 

iT.—True :— and my Conclu- %• I ^^H \ fTWT^ 

sion (nigccniana) follows,— viz., ^ gT'tftH fffM T ^* SHW ^"^ 

therefore " the Brahm of the Fe- UAii^iifaifi g feryTTiaxr i 

c?c£.i^a is Nothing." Q. E. D. ^^^'^"^ TrfITi?rrW | 

F.— - Quod emt demonstran- ^^ I ^HfTf[ | ^^- 
dum," I grant you,— but it is not «rT •T ftnf I 4Jf|^l^lM^ 
yet de.^onstrated Your Middle ^^^,,pp^^^^^ ^. 
renn (ketu) is fallacious. It has 



the logical flaw of ambiguity. ^M«tJ |«|<^T^^<gTrr I 
N.-Rovf ,so, I pray ? %o | q ia|f|^f^ | ^. 

F.— Define it, and we shall SCO. %o | ^g ym y fi f q ^- 

N.-" A^rffUT^" (my Middle &., , f^j f ,,,^ -,,_- 
Term) . is compounded of nir ^ ' '^ i"***^ ^^ 

" without" and j7«tia. fj^SRU^'irWT^^'T'^ I 

F.— Good. There is no fault ^o | ^JTff | fj^ ^- 
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to find with the " nir'' but what Tf plffVT^irH^f fif^Spf^J I 
dp you understand by the "jfurw?" mpfKcf TTPfTT ftW- 

N, — What are called "gruna" ^o | 
are the twenty-four enumerated ;» *>> ^>< 

in the Tarka SdTigraha, as in ^^5 ^9'^ ^ - - 

other expositions of the Nydya TT'ETT V^^^^JTr^fT " 

phUosophy, viz. Colour {lupa), VnWTQfW^^T'lf^^T'T-- 

Savour (raaa), Odour (gandha), ^3- ' ^^^ -^' 

Tangibility (^r^), Number ^ ^<^T^T^^^ ? ^TO - 

(«a7ii%<i)Dimension(parim4rw») ^^FSd^^fl^g^^J^^ff- 

Severalty (prithaktwa), Conjunc- ^ip5|ay^||^f U^ ^ Wt U T? 

tion (sanyoga), Disjunction (j;i6- ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

A^gra), Priority (paratwa), Pos- ^K*U<!r<TTJ ^TPtf I 

teriority (apomxtwa). Weight, 

{gumtim), Fluidity {dmvaiwa). 

Viscidity {anehxii) Sound (sabda), 

UnderstandingorKnowledge(6t4d- 

d&i or JTidwi), Pleasure (sukha), 

Pain (du'Ma), Desire (ichchhd) 

Aversion (dwesha), EflTort (pra- 

yo^na), Merit (dharma), Demerit 

{xdharma), and Mnemonic im- 

pression (aanakdra), 

F.— I expected you to gay so, ^o | ^|IB[^^ ^ ^Sai^Htd 
and thus far you have exhibited ^^^^ <> *s ^^ 
yourself as one rightly instructed "Tr^HTTTT^cTW^cn^' 

in the exoteric doctrine (the :p[j^ %^[^ ^ZTT^TltT^* 

lHydya), but in that only. ^ ^ -^ 
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N, — I await initiation into the ^o I fc f gSti^ j[ i fff fy 
esoteric doctrine which your words j . l - v. , f^ uk' , ■ ^ ■ Jl fk i „ty 
imply. Does the word guna not ^^K^T ^ ^^^^ l ^T^^ '" 

mean, esoterically, what all the ^1 ^(i ^lipi T«M SJ iTW" 
world, I had supposed, under- ^^f^f j H ' ^|<t|<| ^IpRT 
stand by the word " quality," viz., »,|-^ AMlUn U- 

that whereby a substance is re- ^^- V^^^ ^W^ R 
cognised, and in the absence of cij iijl Hll^^fl ^H"^*[^^?- 
every variety of which the alleged ^jjp^jj^^j^^ ^^,^.^1^^^ 
substance could not be distia- ^ ^ ^> ^ 

guished from mere tioi/tingf ? ^llfj TT^lff ?' ^^«M" 

F.— Esoterically, i. e. in the ^* I q^lTtajl^ ^auT* 

Vedtota, the provisional defini- fil^M j filf^lWlh 'r aMdW I- 

tion will no longer serve. View- ■■ ■ ■-.». . .a fa^r^ »(%—. 

edasyou have yet been taught Htn^a«,l««(Trlqi*mK<5r 

to view them, the twenty-four ^«rf ?T^TTV TTlf'T ^^" 

terms which you cited as names f$ajf^q^|f^ ^ ^;^ ^1 

of twenty-four qualities, imply ^ 

everywhere some relation ; — but 1B5T ^TlSlfl^l^Ul ^T^" 

where is there room for a relation ^cf^J^IUTTSIIf^^r:^^. 

in the One without a second— the ^*s ^ ^ 

Absolute? «lt5j^m%lf5T ^TRI ^- 

jV^. — I see no room for it ; and ^ ^ I •UltSt t<*^5'JT^- 
that is the reason why I contend ^JTH^ S?T ^pf ^m ^t ^- 
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that \yhen you have dismissed all ^f ^ <| | ffl l f IjfT iT t cc|^| f^- 

my twenty four qualities, as they (> ♦. -s 

are 'telatlve, you have reached ^^n ^BRtT cT^ ^•«JnHf" 

the terminus of nihilism. ^B f^ ^f^f H JPH W[f^' 

F.-^—Learn, now then, better, ^o | TTmT 4f|¥i|'IMlW I 

and learn this, that we have not • ^» 

''dismissed all your twenty four ^ ^ 

qualities." We have only recti- ffT'T'T f^^^^STHRJ 1%^" 




<t 



fied a temporary misarrangement. ^i^pf ' tfUH f ^tSlj^ m^lfi t' 

like the Minister who restored the e^ ^ »* ♦ ^ 

foundling Prince to the knowledge ''"• "^^^WT WnRT^J | 

and enjoyment of his proper rank, ^RTT ^'^T ^IfltlMQ^^T 

in ignorance of which the Prince qfi^vi^ ^ TT^T^ ^% 

had been reared in the jungles, •y ^ ^ -^ ^ ^ ^ ♦ 

we restore to their proper rank MlT^n ^Tc^l^T*lT*1^ ^- 

those entities which, for certain f^H fl Hi ^"^t ^TfFTf^f^TT' 






reasons, had been temporarily de- 
graded, in the Nydya system, to 
the rank of " quality" {guna). 

The Prince had been exposed (as ^f^ttm^ ^fH^^^^PT- 

the story goes) among the forest- j;rR 'SfflJ ^ { 1 ^ TO^^qgrt 

ers, who adopted and reared ^ ^ ^ . . c 

him, because his horoscope had H»« I^I^KTlMflim ^- 

rendered this expedient. The ff\T^ tf'^t^jf^rW^ytf 

Absolute submits to a temporary ga a gTll; irfv TT3Hr^T 

obscuration of its lustre, out of ^ ^ , ^^ 

condescending accommodation to IV^CS'^^tT*^^^ ^n M 

the weakness of the learner. It f^T^I^T: ^^T^WrrfW 

takes its place pro tempore ^gj^^ <Tgt^ ' ^^ %! I <^M V 

among things in relation^ be- ?^ ^ a <^ ' ^ 

cause the learner could not, at ^rTOTfT^^^^^Trf ^; 

the outset, be made to conceive it T^TfJI f^l^^T^lH^ V^ 
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M it vcsU out of rdatwn. The pl4((|^ll!m^«H Yf^flT I ^* 
child leams to walk, supported ^tttt^mhiimiahjJUI- 
ly hi, nWs finger. Ultimately ^TT T^jtl^lH ilWri 

lie can dispense with the support. ^PH Cl]C|n<ll fltl^lM' 

The youth when first he trusts ^n^^^ Jiami; f^^^^j^j^'. 

himself in deep water, does so », ♦ f- , 

with a brace of pumpkins attach- ^ W^ MK^I^^K • 

ed to him to buoy him up. ^[^ ^(^9 «||<lAqi| m* 

Eventually he cleaves the waters, tfjlfcl iH I M I <|<tt4<|S|4| ^* 

mjpported hy his own bu^ancy. ^^^^^f^ f^'f,^ . 

The pbynast detennmes the spe- >>^ ^ » 

eific gravity of the lighter kinds ^IHl^ri TT^^ST^T ^ - 
of wood, by weighing them along p^f^^lVl | 
with a mass of lead attached to ^ 

them, which effects their complete J^ ^x' ™''^^ ^^ • 

submersion in the liquid. He T'3 ?UT^W[^8jT?T W^t* 

subsequently obtains the piu^ ^ S^HV 111^^*01 ^SV% 

result by eliminating from the ■■ .f^ ^ •jw , ^^j^i ^ 

joint result so much as was due '^" '" _^ ^^. ^^^^ 

to the temporary extraneous ad- ni^ikiTW'i ^^W T^^^<<" 

junct The Messenger, when fjf | ^^TRT Tf?lftElf?rf%- 

required of him. He needed to 9|^n9l|ni<l*l^<^ ^<<ni^'* 

be let into the secret by being :[^p(^^ M^^^(*l*<^*< - 
told "The Prince is be whom ^ ^ «_____ 

thou hast hitherto known as Orson M<lllWttltl<S<!5tl^g<!H - 

the Forester." KI^^I^MK^rfd I I^T- 

5 SPMrtlfH^^ilT- 
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2?.— And, pray, which of the %« | ^KIR Tlf^ %- 






miliar with, without suspecting ^^ — ..^.^i^ 

that he was a prince and no fores- *** ^ H \T^M^f^^ •! ^ 

r.— Marshal your foresters, %• | T^I^t^N^jft- 
your four and twenty " Qualities" ^ f^j i ^^m^^ q^ ^ ^ J g f 
(gujifa), look clearly into the face .^ - v » s _ «, ^ 

of number sixteen, and teU me ^W WsfT ^n^ ^^ 
what you discern there. y i^wi^i ijjJ Ajimat i i j*^ 

JIT.— He has a princely look, — ^o | ^ ;^[^ TPSR^t' 

his name is Enowledge(— &tu2<2^i ^ * ^ ''^t' 

OTJndna). ^f^m Wm 7^^ 

F.-^And- ^owledge is the ^o ( ^J^W ^Mdl' TT* 

^ ^ ^ .. ^. ^^^^^^ 

Knowledge is not a gutta, — it is ^ ^ 

no qyality of something else — as ^i^t ^ifiV^^^fft ^^' 
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you have hitherto been suffered "^Sf^J 7S[V9f ^aig i^ ^^' 
to suppose. You are no longer -^— --— .,^.J^^.^^i^ ^ 
a child,-and it is time that you ^^<T T^W<lg|n m^a I ^' 

should put away childish things, f^ T^f^^l^Y ^Tr%I Sf% | 
Learn, then, that Knowledge is mifiMi ^ l ^ld JS I Hifc.m far 
no quality, but the Thing (vaatu) ^ ^ * -^ ^ 

—The one Thing— the Absolute. ^^Nl MKct(m«1^rtf ^- 
Its favorite name with us is ;ar* A|UI|lduffB S7T | > | f> i 
Thought (cAii). _£_ -v_ V 

J\r.— But why call it a thing, jf^o | f^flRffH TTTt 7TCS[ 

the omne scUtile f If Knowledge, ?TStg»!«^Tf^ T tlWM^^T" 
hitherto mistaken for a " quality," wV«^^f[^ '41^^! ^f%^ 

is to be restored to a nobler cate- ^ ^. ._^ T^r^. 

gory why is it not declared to be tl^^^'H^<«T^^ ^^fmT- 

a Substance (dravya) ? %T^I ^1%^ ^U^? ^- 

V, — Because, since the word ^q i ^^U^^fuf^ If- 

substance (dravya) is the correl" ^ ^ ^ f^__f ^ •^ 

ative of Quality (guna), it can- W^^ W^TV *li W KT ff^ 

not be predicated of what is out IfSiTT^'T^ 4lK|^l ^^- 

of relation, i. e. the Absolute. . vt^t sr msn* i 

j^._So I perceive. But this iT^ t l[^iTfI?{ { ^X' 



since that term does not denomi- 
nate any of our seven categories of 
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detection of the true Prince mas- f^roTSf ^ S f ^ J 'l MI T{VI ft' 

queradino: amoncr the foresters _. ___ _*s - 

disturbs very much my previous ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

arrangements and classifications. MI^^T l^'illT*1^t|^TR^ 

May there not be among them fH^lTJf BT Xl ' ^^ g ajfy I jg - 

some other princes in disguise ? g< ^ •s ^ ^ 

And if not, must we dismiss the ^^ • ^^l SHT *l^^ 

rest of the party as no better TTSfll^ WSf ^IJItf^'J'}^ ItT* 

than nobodies ? *^^ — 1-. _ _\ ^^c^ . -„f"., , 






V. — Interrogate them first, in 



order to satisfy yourself. What WsItH^ fTT^ t^TI^T" 
think you of number seventeen ? ^r^ j ^ ^I^jfi l lg l ^filfrf 

«H^ai fmm^ w^^ I 

K — Him we are accustomed f • I ^ ^^ ^^5M«^«1. 
to callJoy (aitMa). •M«l'^H«H»* I 

F.— Examine his features nar- ^* I ^^ <TW ^^- 
iV.— As I look narrowly, I if© | mSPS MO^JI - 

seems to dawn upon me. Can I ^|V|«1C|^ JPRTS^WTBT^- 
have been all along mistaking one j^^ | f^TfVH^ «Rafk- 
for two ? Is Joy none other than ^ ^ ^i ^Ml^t . 

Thought ? '^^^ f^^^ 'jftTHiT- 



1 
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F. — None other indeed. Not ^^ .,^,xijf jjr- 

only is your supposed forester the ^^ ' tKtlrl^milfn* 
ti-ue Prince, but what you took for IT «f | 5^ *^^ ?l^tlW*inK 
another forester is just the same H%^^T dlrl f^T TT^ni^IT 
forester who is the true Prince. f< ^^ fV,j ui ^ LT 

Thought, in the Absolute ( i. e. ^T^ a^^l^lW^^lC^m- 

«8 the Absolute) is an eternal Joy, fviT^^hf cfn^AllQ ^'H nT 

and that Joy consists of nothing j uii-l-i^lj j j^ it 

but the eternal Thought. Thought, >» •^ r^ "^ •'^^ » 

therefore, which is Joy, maybe ^JFcT i JJ^^'nf^^rMT S^TI- 
designated the Joy-thought This ^|r(dl4(ifi: ^'flHWT* 
exists but this Existent Joy- ^^ ^^jfl^^t^^^: W^ 
thought IS none other than, and ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

nothing in addition to, the Joy- f^^pf^^jH^RufW I 
thought itself. Thus there are xra farf l#i<d T Sf?rT ^^ 
the Existent, and Thought, and --tw xrfe^TW^ F^ W 
Joy,-and these are three names ^iW ^l^ ^Jl^^^m ^" 

of one and the same thing. That ^f38^ H I ^^TftW ^J^ 

which exists is Thought only, and gag z^ ' d 1^ ^U i fiTUT^yf 
that Thought is Joy only, and the ^ ^ ^ 

everlasting Joy-thought is what ^RT^nff^T^^^ HlW- 
we name also Brahm — the Su- ' ^Irl#4l#i4d| S^fn Su- 
preme — the Absolute, — when we ^ :^^ 
declare, in the well-known formula ^ I ^♦.^^1 m t«l ^M ^11 S" 
ofourfaitb, that "Brahm is made ^ ?,|^>{M T ^^Mil^- 
up of what exists, viz. of thought, ^^,^ , ^ 
which is Joy.V The true Prince, ^♦^♦^l ^^^^l^^lt^^ H' 

you will observe, bids a final ^fT^ rI^T^^^'8 1'Kf?^* 

adiea to the foa^sters :-« they ^^ . ^ ^^ 

are no relations of ^i^. Nothmg ^^ ^ 

of what now remains in the cate- rl'^l^l^tll \W ^ ^^^* 
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gory of" Quality" (srt^?u») belongs iff f|IS|^*{^|^ S^f^l^ 

constitutively to the Absolute — ^the _«v «^ ^ 

Joy-thought. The Absolute Joy- 'T 0[ tl 1^ ^ ll^Tclf ^51*^ 

thought is nirgwfOr^'* without ^T m i/ tfT r rl Vei l TWcf - 

qualities," — it possesses constitu- ^ 
tively nothing of what remains in cU*^ ( 
the Category of Quality as that 
Category now stands reduced 
within its proper limits. 

if.— You may perhaps make cfo j ^f^ i^^^f^^" 
your exposition more satisfactorily ^fW )7c|T7T fd^lX UHW- 

clear to me if you will oblige me ^^ 

by going through the list of qua- TirKIm ?U^ fSf^T^ ^SVi' 
lities-a« now reduced by the re- ^^^ ^^^f^^^^. ^^ 
moval of the Joy-thought, which ^ 

had been provkionally misreck- " ' 
oned in the list 

F.— Willingly. Let us go %o | UTt^TH | ?=Rtr 

sub-divided by you Naiyayikas, ^ ^ o >* 

We have first Colour, then Sor- %^ VM ♦< I ^"R t^^ f\f\ ^ 
vouvy then Odour, Tangibility ; TV|Tanrrerf * Mw aj fx^ 



— does the denial of these to 
Brahm reduce the Absolute 



^v\ fiT^ inpw' ^ST^i' 



(Brahm) to Nihil ? ^^^^^fm WTcT I 



iV.— No, I grant you. But go iT^ | T^fTBnTftr I ^T* 
F. One ma2/ ;— but tell me, ^o | ^<sf ^[^7!^% 



on. The next among the quali- 
ties is Number, Surely one may 
say that the Absolute is One ? 



H. 



1 
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what do^ft that add to the consti- 'fm|ftf f^«Tf 'PfTTT ?1SI^* 
tutive essence of the Absolute ? .. j,fL,^^ , r f r. ■ • ^- 
See that you understand your own "t^M^II^*^ O^ TqT^fl H' 

meaning. What do you mean by ^ffff ;^<^^^^ flH<f Wf' 
"oner g^ ^, 

K. — I mean not two — rxor ?(o | f^|S^^Wf«|^ ^- 
tfaree-nor many. SITHHT^ ^PR^ f^ 

V. — Good: — and where are <!fo I ^S^HI M'*i'*'d ^^ 
the two, the three, the many, in v^ WitT VI "S 1Tf^~H 
relative opposition to which ^ ^ 

stands the Absolute as TWt two, ^STTT'^'roT^^T'l «l I Ml 
three, or many ? When, at the jraTT ^%H ^fSTTT 411<t|VT- 

outset of the discussion, we speak f^^s^B-pr -x._ _fi_._ 

exoterically of the AbsolutT^ V ^^^l i^ ^^ 'Rt^CRT- 

standing in the relation of oppo- ^fMWTtT^T^NWm^^" 
sition to some supposed other fl[^ 4j^fi4tH^I S^^9- 
thing or things, then indeed we ■■ lAm, ■ ■ , .. fl. . » ..^ 
may speak, provisionally, of the 1J^»^i\M«imitl«H«l - 

Absolute as being OTie, in order m 3(^T7T «e| «|^ 'f.TH* I 7- 
to guard against the more grie- j.^ j^ ^^^^<<*<<b ^- 
vous error of supposing it more ' ^ ^ 
than one. But when, having de- ITfirHt^f'TSnf^f^J f«S 
clared the reality of the Absolute fty«Jt 'yy U 3 S<»} Aiia w ^ sfeff* 

in the provisionally allowable <>pO f^ » 

t«rms " The One— without a se- 'T^tlM'^^ ^T?T V»Tl'<H 

cond" (ekamevMwitiyam), we WTInSni^lf^H^MIiY - 
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look more closely into the meaning Iff^^N ^ ST^fW T^T" 
of the term the Absolute, we dis- e^ ^ ,,^fl, ,',.— — .^,«. 
cem that to predicate Unity as a «H^\^I«TTlm^«B^fU - 

quality resident in the Absolute, ^4^cft ' ffe(fc{t y ;#tH(^ €f|Tlf|- 

and resident there a* aifferencing ^ 

the Absolute from something else, l^qif^q | 




j^.— Isee. Andtoshowyouthat ifP | WT ^<TW^ ^T' 

I see this, I give up, as qualities j^ ^ TTHfTfT ^^JTrfW 

only nugatorily predicable where ^ ^ ♦ "* 

relation is excluded, the qualities <«*«<H ^KHTW^^ni^ " 

o( Dimension (as peculiarizing ^ n| fcj ^^JII^' T r^ T^TTcSiT " 

the comparatively greater, the £^ »yv y M^f l i 

smaller, or the equal), Severalty, Tf JT^^Wtl *l SMI«I ^Tq- 

Conjunction, Disjunction, Pri- ^iffi^T^ f^^fWfTTt'I I 

ority, and Posteriority, 

F-Good: and. in reoogni- %« [ ^ITH^ftl n^ 

tion of your perspicacity, I will ^-^^ ,^-^ ^^^_ 

not insult you by askmg whether . i. ^ 

you admit that the qualities of ^ ^^*i ^ «|<l»'«IJ^«ir«1- 

Weighi, Fluidity, and Viscidity, ^f^iff ^f|^ ^l^ ' ^^ T- 

may be absent without leaving the «> . 

Everlasting Joy-thought stripped TH^TT'f'^^WT'fiT^ ^^- 

to nonentity. ^fT^flt TnTRT?lWHf^l 



.i(r.— These I surrender cheer- Sf*. | ^5^ TTT*! 3^'DffT'I 

ally, and also Sound. ^. ^ £ ^ ^ 

r.—Qantly, if you please. The $• 1 1Sr^^f^?W%^ 
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concession is perhaps hasty. % j f7r7rHi|^fT(9TYf%r 

JVr._Would you yourself prefer ^ p | fffif f^ f^T^W' 

to retain it as a quality of that f:____ J^ > r^ ^ 

\yhich you say has no qualities ? t'^IIH^*^ ^PO" ^l^T?^' 

F. — Scarcely. I did but ad- ^o | Sf^J^Hf^ I ^^' 

vert to the disputed question of p^ » 

the "Eternity of Sound," that ^'U *^^' ^ ^'HHT^- 
establisheddogmaoftheif^matlS(£ ?JJJ 9?1%9* ^JS^Tm Sf ~ 

Philosophy. If by Sound we -srr tu M Vd Vt^Tni^rTi* >Tftr 
meau merely audiW^ sound, nTltl^J^fT^ WTTTn> ^ TT^ 

which is a quality of a drum or ^^tf^^ ^^t||^| Uf - 
a bell, then this you do right to -_ TOrfir u/flffJ^ I JW- 

give up. But if, with the Gram- «% ♦ 

marians and other adherents of ^'^ ^^^^^^Ml« ^5^ " 
the Mimdnsd Philosophy, we un- f^H^^ ^Wl't^T I 'rf^^ 
derstand the word to stand for d^ldil fl J ldll T XlVlj|jU | - 
" Meaning in general" (sph^ta) ^ aRffU^- 

the genus of all particular mean- ^'^^'«'<^ «." *«^M^ 

ing, then here again among the ^ ^ql«|ic||l^M ^JCTTH" 

foresters we come upon a true ^f| j j^ Ai } ^ ^ | M 1 [, ^( [ ^ - 
prince, and yet not another but the ^ ^ .>/• , ^ 

same. With us, as with the Gram- *l*l'^ iT T ^«l^ ^W^H 

marians, " The Word" is Thought ' <|bij|44K^ m ?IT^ ?T- 

-or Wisdom,-^nd Thought is rf^j>|a,4^^<l<♦^^^^ti^^fa^ ; 
Brahm, 

JN', — We iVaij^a^/i/jas attach no ^q j rf^uf^ip^ 'r%T*- 
such import to the term when we ^ ♦ c^ 

enumerate it among the Qualities; ^ •M *^ I ^ I fl T H •! «M*^' 

^nd, as a quality (gun^), I have IfS %<E(fSfTi|7n7 Jf 1^^^ 
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intimated my readiness to surren- fi^ ^pff ^ f^^SlPfT ?T^ 

der it ; so that it need not detain r" *)^ ^ ^ 

us. The next reckoned by us a T^TO^'l ♦t^m^lin:'?^- 

Quality is Knowledge ; — ^but this fi^^ | Sj«^|Ti'^*^f%! ^' 

the term " without quaUties" fj ji ft,. _. ^^, 

fnir-gv/na), as you have explain- '^ ilVjni nt^fl-^ •I'lq^- 

ed it to me, does not deny of «|<!!fqtirMfl ^T^^BT^T" 

Brahm, for Knowledge is the *^^ ^ ,^^1^ „ rv, . . r^^ 

essence of Brahm, and, as such, <^**^Tn f«|<< | Mm MTI^- 

no qxmlity (gum) at all. ^'C. I 

F.— Right. And here, in pas- ifo | HdlT l \ yTT*^' 

sing, I may reward your perspi- i«n»fi^^ kV 

cacity with another bit of infor- ^ ^^ 1^«H€J«ni«| ^l^' 

mation. Knowledge (buddhi or ^ f^'^^II'STR^f?! %^T- 

jndna) has yet another name ^. % j^ • ^^ 
the name of Veda (derived from 'f^'^ TR^^T^ *'^' 

the root vicZ " to know.") We do '^'Jdtc|ll4^ "TRT q<f ^ 

not introduce duality into our sys- f l, ^, ^ i ^J> ^ ."^ 

tern of non-duality by speaking JW'T^ T^f^n Iffl T^IT' 

of Brahm and of the Veda as §fIlTr%^71^'l5nW ^^iST- 

being alike eternal,— for the Ve^ Ji ^ ,_-^ #tW13T^ 

cto iskAowledge, and knowledge ''t^iW^ni ^lSt«^- 

is^mAm. 3nn?*r^RrfT9T ^srwqn- 

K—Ah. And Joy, you have ^^ I ^lf%^ I ^T- 

^xplained, is Bmhm essentially, ;;^[fi;[ C^T^^ ^^M^' 

not qualificatorily. And I can ^ ^ r^ s«ia-«m7ir«75T7TT 

concede that the absence of Pam, ^'«l ^^^^ ^^^*" 

Desire, EffoH (for the attain- 1J t^NC^TiPW^WOTl 'f " 

ment of something else existent ^^^j^^^ fj,^$f 

and desirable of attamment), and y_ i x ^ -* * 

Merit and Demerit, and Memory Sftfl JT^W^ ^•«I^mH- 
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(or mnemonic traces 'left by past fiift r i yg% gTaftfl W S« 

impressions), need not reduce ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Brakm to a nonentity. The Ab- t^^FRf JTlff f^^iP^- 

aolute, the Existent JToy-tl^ougbt, ^ravf^ f^^"? ^JHSTK^- 
I now perceive, may be nir-guj^ ^ ^ ^ 

without being iV^o^Ainj. I thank 'TW^in^rTf'TfR^TITtn 
yx>u, and I take my leave. ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

lit 1^«Rf MiHH»|8€|> 

F.— So you say ;— but whe- %© | ^y af q «f% | q- 

ther you are esoterically right in ♦ ^_^ <» «s , 

saying so, is another question, ^ M<,fl|«|«W| ^ ?T^ ^- 
which we can discuss some other ^if^fljlfufT 9 g/ Mfl g- 

tiuewhen you are at leisure. ^ ^_ ^ 

jr.— You catch up one's words n * I T^Tf H«rnn[ In- 
most perplexingly. Before I ^^ }<i«dl^p^mrff J ^. 

go, please teU me this. When f^ umurUtlU V fexw 
we say anything, we convey what ^ *<^ ^«^<^*1S m^^C" 
we have to say in the form of 'HT -lMI<(^«m<4| ^{TH | 
propositions ; and a proposition ^(^I^^ f^Rf^TTT^ ^- 

is made up of a subject and a j-..^ •■s ^ «s 

predicate ; and if in the universe ^*<^'««l ^T^^ITTST ^- 
there be but one thing, the Ab- ^S i tf f^Qjfei'^fh i i^ljl^gj - 
solute,— where are we to get -^ oB^VaA^er -n^.r— — 
any two things to serve as sub- ^^'^^^^ ^^W IT" 
ject and predicate in the forma- «♦**» ^TW^TT^ ^t^^ 
tion of any proposition whatever ? ^^ifX ^ff V^"^ I 
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F.— « Prudena questio est dimi- ^e | fHijMKH^IlJ^r 
dittm scieutiae" :-Your most ^^^^^j^^^^^^ , ^^. 
pertinent question comes close ^ ^ 

upon the discovery of its own ttWJ I UlI^I^WII 7!T* 
answer. Hearken^ then. There ^^ rfXW^ Tl^WT^IT- 
is really, in the estimation of ^ ^ ^^^^"^ ^fq ^J^f^^ 

the wise, properly no room for r \T ^ . ]^ • 

any proposition whatever,— con- '^^^ ^ni^^fm<\ r^ - 

sequently none for the enuncia- 7^HU^qUII||4* ^f^^' 

tion of any. As it is useless, ^^ ^^ ^ g y ^ 

therefore, for you to open your ^ nn^ ^l<IHl^ KWl' 

mouth, you will show your wie- ^pj ^f(^^rir4^4Ml ^- 

dom best by keeping it shut, and ^ j^ 

making silence audible,— thus— ^^^^ i ^\M\\m ^ 

" H— m." This concentrated ex- fnfH^^^U^Jt^ 'Sff'TTf 

pression of all truth is written ^ f-^ . c n^ i 

thus-" Om"-at the beginning ^^f 1 mT^gT^ JT: 

of all Vedantic treatises ; Pond- ti^l^l^iq. ^R^TT^ ^' 

er it till we meet again ; — and ^W A w I f T g'fff I 

now away, without opening your "^ 
lips. 

y. — [Without opening his ^o I / irfSTTXrai'V- 
lips.] — Om ! ^ ^ 

^ ursrfirr) otr i 

y.— {Approvingly] Om f ^o | ( ^^'^[^s^^f 

I have thus shown, with the entire concurrence and approval of 
the Pandits of Benares, that God (Brahm) is *' without the quaU- 
ties" (nirguna) as regards what the Hindti philosophers term 
*' qualities" (guna), amongst which Qualities " The Existent" (aai), 
viz, the existent ** Thought" {chit), this Thought existing as a 
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" Joy" (dnanda), is not reckoned by the Vedantins. I shall not 
be surprised if no missionary in India for the next fifty years shall 
consent to understand this, — ^unless, perhaps, he be a German. Of 
course I shall be just as little surprised if, for the next fifty years, 
the " zeal not according to knowledge" of the missionaries shall 
prove, as hitherto, a failure. 

But methinks I hear our friend the Reviewer (—who felt so 
confident that no two words in any two languages were more ex- 
actly parallel than the Sanskrit term guna and the English term 
quality—) exclaiming ( — ^in bewilderment — passing into virtuous 
indignation — ) " But these are not the gunds which you spoke of at 
p. XXXV of the Essay ' On Christianity, &c.' You there told us that 
the gunas were three only, — ^viz., aattwa, rajas, and tamas, — 
answering respectively to * happiness', * pain*, and ' indifiference'. 
What relation is there between these and the tweTuty-four to which 
you now give the name of guna T Let us hear our friends the 
Naiydyika and the Veddntin on this point. 



Dialogue 2nd. 



I 5=Rnf?RJ^^rfT%T: ^i #^^: I 



Y .—( Reminding him of the ^^ { V^f^^T^MV^^^T- 

winding up of the previous ♦ -__-_ v ^-_ . 

Dialogue)— Om! ^ WK<I^, ; ^l*i I 

N,—Om .'—But meditating, as 1 ® | ^IW | M<;«tI 

you advised me, on this concen- ,^^^^,;j^^^ ?=rfrf W^ 

trated expression of all truth, I ♦ ^ ^ .^^. 

could not help following, in ^^^ ^T'nTT '^^ "WT 

thought, those outcaste foresters ^^^T^HSt ^^I'fltl^t 
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the ' Qualities' (gupa), after Prince ^9f JT) iOH^ ^BT*^ ^^ 



Thought (Jndna or chit) had re- 
linquished their society. If 
Thought be the only thing ^JJ^^7i UVTOfH I ^BRT* 

(vastu), these others must be 
Tiothing {avastu). 



V. — Your meditation of the all- vq i <g l »|Y Vd^% if 

omprebensive ' Om' begins to r » «v 

fructify. Listen to a legend. ^RT^T^^'TRIIR^lf'T 

It is learned from tradition that ^19R^)lf«(^44 1 T^l I ^- 

once on a time the gods went as W l '^Httufjaiai f jrW I ^- 

refugees to the great god Siva, •s^^ -r-iiM- f; fl^ 

beseeching him to restore their TrTTW^^ **'^ ^^^N^ 

knowledge of the truth, as they ?ciT§tpilR«fmd^if'9(ff- 
had lost their hold upon the truth, T~55„ftjx»Tfii»» x?r 
owing to the blinding of their Tq TgnTWgfTTq?!^ *IT- 

intellectual sight by the dust of ^^f^^Z^TT^fTflTI^ • 
delusion raised by the storm of imi V|j flijji ■■■jji u lj i j j 
diffusive wmnglings on tbe part g ^^^ ^^'^!!^^ 
of tbe race of the Giants. ^ ^ d-HtlMHIH^ ^!R- 

Then the great God Slva, be- ^JTT^^ aift^l^^ T f%"- 



t3oming incarnate as Dakahina 



^Mi (_* the form,' of the dou- ^ V^^T#^rtjqaK*J - 



ble-Janus face, ' that looketh tTT^T^ T^V^Sl^SfH^^* ^' 
southward', — ) sat down under a r, jj,,» gKpjfBiy HTH^T- 
Banian tree, and gave to the Gods, ^ J^ ♦ *s_ 

who were seated around him, X'HT VlTTnit ^Rffl nt - 



truth, — and this— strange to say — jC^ /^^ 

hy means of his' silence ! T(^m T^ITfTTNtl ^^T» ^* 



I. 
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And thus the gods became j^jm^j^^yn ^ rtl^i^f *' 

devoid of doubt about the truth, £». f^ ^ ^ 

thoroughly cognizant of the truth, ^l?'? mT^TT^^l ^^* ' 
and no longer resistible in argu- ^tH^I^sTi ^fijWTWffl" 
ment by the skill of the Giants. "S^ ♦ ^ "^ ^^ 

This account is implied in a tTtN ^^Xl'^il^^rr ^ V 
single couplet which occurs in a ^T'T^'fWWtcTHT'^^T 
hymn on the glorification of 7>afc- ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ahina murti, by Sankara- ^ j^^ ^ . ^ 
chat^a, a book which is com- M^'l^Si^ H^T^fTJ I 
mented by Sureswardchdrya. i TrnrfW i 

The couplet may be thus rendered. ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

—"Strange! Under a Banian t^^ *ld^7" 

tree,— the pupils old, and the tea- gyrj ftlttT IT 
cher a youth! — Moreover, the ^ ^ ^ ^ ' »' 

master's explanation was his T4^'^ ♦iT'i ^l^l^l 
silence, and the doubts of the fit!'m|lrf f^^^SpEfJ! | 
pupils were removed !" 

iV.— According to the legend, cfo | ^fl^l ^TftpRT • 
meditation can efifect much ; but ' jijajm y UTTiTY? jj^ lUi '- 
probably in my case the progress ^ ^^ .^ ^^ ^ 

of enlightenment would be more ^'^ ^TfTr^cT ^t^^ t^W" 
rapid if I were kindly assisted by ^ Iffe* ^ •SfJiT ^^if^TT 
occasionally audible explanations. argrfiJ ^JjT^f 'Mfa'pinr . 

Wir^^T^T^l W TIT- 

r.— Command my services. ^o | ffff ^^TFT WR 

jy; WeU;— the ffuyas which c|o | #1^ ?Rlf^ ^tW' 
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remained in the Nydya catalegue V<^l|)'fi11|'7)eh'^^|^'eK- 

of * Qualities/ after the restora- • f ^, ,,., ?tf ^r*, 

tion of ' Thought- and ' Joy' to its ^^r^f^TrW^lf irf?! 

proper rank as the Absokte l|^|c|l|r( "Ig^ *i|l^S!T"' 
Essence, *re not, it seems, indis- jA . .., ^ . ,^ ("» ■»■ ft-^, 
pensable to the Absolute Essence. ^I^ ^ «l ^ » «igT T *tVH 

On the contrary they are incom- •nSt^tl'm^^ll^fl^^T " 

^tible vdth it.-an Absolute .^.^^,^^ , ^x^^. 

Essence related to Qualities being ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a plain contradiction in terms. il^^^T ^'^'J ll*l*lUW 

But there seems to me to be ano- gav* VOTT n j ijjj u J 1 - 

ther and a more mysterious band ?> ^ ^ 

of foresters than that which you ^^^«R^^T7fn^T<^ I 

have dismissed from their, attend- X|^r?f <1|«|^ Xl^'^^'^HI 

ance on Prince 'Thought' ^j^^^^^^^^^-j^^ :^[\^' 

F. — You mean the three named ^ • I tl^ T^^EFW ^ m 
BoUwUf rajas, and tamos f Q r; yj^ gi ftj w' g T» fsTT I 

jy:— Yes ; which I have seen 'T • I ^^Wrlr[^ | fl^ ^- 
Bomewhere [ — aniCy p. xxxii — ^] WT n^T Bif^BS" il •B' HWT- 
described as severally consisting, -y—^ ^ •«r»T 

summarily of ' happiness/ 'pain/ ^^' ^*^^ " "^" ^'' 
and ' indiflFerenca* I have given ^loM^i ^S[m ^ISJflT ^' 
lip ' pain' as a quality flie absence wjj i »» ^JW ^^TTl fcT- 
of whidi nowise detracts from the -§.-?-— --.——-^--,4 ^ •^ 

essence of the Absolute. About H«qi«^tlT11^T fT^^lW 

'indifference' I do not feel so much ^fEIHT^IT f^^fWTTTT | 



sf^^^^ 
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interested »s about •happiness' -^X^^^i ^nVK^ W 

which, it seems [toia.], is ' end- ^f-. f; f^ 

lessly divisible into calmness, com- ^Ws«|^lq'^KI<^R^'W 
placency, patience, rejoicing, <6c.' %^if«l ^^ f% l^f^Tflit- 

If ' happiness' be the eaaence of fj|uf^|-|. t. 'immi^ 

the A^nte. how can it at the ^^»"^''l^'«'nii^*in- 

same time be a qyiality of which ^ ^ff^ ^[W T^H^'H^AW 
the Absolute partakes not at aUt ^ ^^ ^ j^ ^ 

V. — Let me anst^rer your ques- ^o | J^ IX^ "H^ irfH' 

v^ im2rll^''the"t:^ini^ '"^ ^WPn^ I fmf^ 

you imagine tnat toe nappiness ^ 

or ' beatitude' or ' bliss* {aTianda) Vlv^^^W^^I^'^T^^^I^ - 

which is the essence of the Abso- c|€^*IMTHdf|llingL|^a T, 

lute, is identical in kind with the ^» ^ ^ ♦ 

' calmness* with which a brave " ^^^ '^ ^^WITW- 

man faces danger?— the ' com- ^JIlHiM^Mt^SJI^riJIcfl^* 

placency' with which a husband ^ fRq ^BtH^l f^^^' 

regards his wife ? — ^the * patience* ^^ ^ 

with which a good man submits ^Hlml^H ^^ WPT^^" 

to injury?— the * rejoicing* which ||^j-^^^p^-^^-^-^^ ^ 

fills a man's heart when he has , ^"jL ^ 

gained what his heart was set «<IW«l«#1«l«lTS'tTt^'Tin' 

N. — I admit a difference in iT<> | ^1^ f^f^TT ?TT" 
F.— And we insist on a differ- ^« ! ^ ^^t '^^ 
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ence in nature. 'We ought not :g;q|y j > ^j|i '|[ ^| yT ^|H » | 

[as the TaMwahodhini Patrikd ^ y ■ ■■ fV 

—the Calcutta organ of the mo- WTTT^ I ^SMHSiVWI^l" 
detn Vedantins— tells us,— ]to as- i^ ^n^lWf^VUMfl^Ml 
cribe to Almighty God properties, „■■■■■■■■-,♦ w—^^w 
attributes, or modes of being, ^K^cW^?^ ^V^?^ 



which are the peculiar charac- M^0M^^J1^<t|lW'^7T* i 
teristics of humanity, such as the 4lflTl|ci#^^m[ tf i(| ' S i ^^ 

£Gkculty of vision/ &c. * Without „ . _ft * T_- ^.T^ . 

eyes He sees,' [as is declared in ^^^♦iHglHlwHl ^^ 
the Mahdbhdahyd], These humcm ^jfj ^iTf ^f^if ^I^^I^Ef* 
joys and oo8;nition8 are indeed ^^ ^-^ ^,^^^^ 
properties and qualities of the ^^ _«.« •s 

fettered soul which experiences ^H^JfiW '^l^^t^lW 
them, and which stands to them f^ 'f|'M]l!|l ^H^'lVi f ^~ 
in the relation of subject to attri- ^rafia i obtt^ ststt ^ 
bute. But how could the Bliss ?*^'^ ^T I 

towards which the Absolute should 
stand in any relation ? The very 
expression is a plain contradiction ^^ ' 
in terms. God, we hold, is Bliss, ^ff | 
— as it has been elsewhere said 
that * Grod is Love.* 






N.—Ah. That last expression iT^ I ifrfd'^^M %^T 
is used by the Christians. May ^^f^f TTJ^TTT V^t^ ^iT^' 
I bring a Christian speculator of ^^ , ^^. 'j^^f^. ^ 

my acquamtance with me when I ^ ♦^ • £^ * 

next visit you ? "TT^ ?^ Y^tPR I ^^ 
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r.— To speak after the manner ^o ( !Brf^7 T^ ) ^T" 
of the unenlightened, — you axe jr'srjj i 

perfectly welcome. '^ 

jr.— Thanks. And, for the cf© | TfBrT^linf T 
present, adieu. froft^fH I IH^ 

%« I ^TW I 

JST.— 0, to be sure. I forgot;— %• | ^TT f^^JERft ^J^T^ I 
well, Om. ^T^Tf ^TW^ I 

The reason why I wished the Naiydyika to propose my pre« 
sence at the next conference, was this, that I desired to leare 
*^ without excuse" the Themistocleses who love to treat my philoso- 
phic integrity and judicial uprightness as an unfriendly thing to- 
wards Christianity and themselves. Let Themistocles hate the Ve- 
d&nta "like Satan," — I think it not only more just ( — which is enough 
for me — ), but also ( — which might be worth others' attention — ) 
more prudent — to " give the devil his due." Acknowledge Yedantism 
for what it is.* " Tell the truth, and shame the devil" There is more 
wisdom than you perhaps dream of in that maxim ; — ^for, be^ assur- 
ed, you never will "shame the devil," in the shape of the Ved&nta, 
till you have the courage and the sense to tell the truth about it« 
You will never " shame the devil" so long as you either tell lies 
or talk nonsense about him. He only laughs in his sleeve at you ; 
*— or if he condescends to speak, his words will be like those of 



* I must try and take a future opportunity of showing that the YecUlata is a cahn 
dear ooUectod exposition of principles which Germany constantly, and England ocea« 
lionally, gropes after, without ever grasping them with any such grasp as that with 
which India has taken hold on them. 
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Acts XIX. 15, — "Jesus I know, and Paul I know, — ^but who are 
you ?" I regard as absolute trash the Evangelical Reviewer's no- 
tion of getting a taJmla rasa by wiping ofiF Veddntism. I don't 
want the "Veddntins to believe the Veddnta more than I do my- 
self, — but there would be as little sense as candour in my seeking 
to make them believe it leas, A great deal of the philosophy 
of these dark sages I accept as God's own truth — ^revealed through 
the reason. I accept it as frankly as Old Fuller recognized in the 
African "Gtod's image carved in ebony." He who refuses to 
recognize the truths of Indian Philosophy because they do not come 
to him through the Bible — because they are not " Bible-truths," — 
ranks himself ( — ^unconsciously of course— ) on a logical level with 
the slave-holding American who denies that the Negro is a 
man because he isn't a white man. 

The " argumentum ad hominem" — ^the argument of Paul at 
Athens — the argument which takes a man where he i«, not where 
you would wish him to be and can't get him to go, — is the only prac* 
tically effective argument. "Tabulae rasae" — were they ever so 
much worth having — are not to be had lor the asking, — ^nor even 
for the beseeching. Sir Humphry Davy, when he sought to con- 
vince his chemical contemporaries of the truth of his Chlorine 
Theory, did not attempt to begin by applying the sponge to all their 
chemical beliefs. Leaving Sulphur, Phosphorus, and every other 
point of agreement undisputed, he attacked their Oxymuriatw 
Acid, and showed them that on their own pvinciplea they were 
bound to abandon it in favour of his Chlorine. To my own argu- 
ixxent ( — ^writing this tentative l)rochure so hurriedly as circumstanced 
compel me to — ) I can here do no full justice. It is with a clear 
perception therefore of the rashness of it that I proceed to cast down 
a pearl or two to be treated, by the injudicious, as unappreciated 
pearls ( — ^to say nothing of their bestowers^ are wont to 
be. 
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Dialogue 3rd. 



«ra 7j?ft'Kr: wm^i I 



— o: 

Veddntin. You admit that tjgjj;^ i f^ ?^|q M ^. 

the Self-existent — to whose exist- ♦ ^m%!n ^.^^i .^Tfc ^ 

ence nothing " relative" is ne- «"T^ ^^Ul»?TTT^TO 

cessary— the Absolute, in short, — q^T^TTIT^^T^^^*^^ 

eristeasThougHand as Thought ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ f^ ^ 

which is essentially Blessedness : v ^ 

— do you not ? 

Christian, We are accustom- «|^q: | ^IT ^«|l«1^ 
ed, in preference, to say that the J^ ♦ ♦ ^ Qy ^ 

Self-existent is Omniscient and ^^'^ ^J^^^'H ^ f ^1 ^' 

Blessed. Omniscienc 3 and Blessed- ^^l|ii: I ^Wft^i^Wf JSJ- 

ness we regard as Attributes of ar vnr w VBTQIIT^ ^UTT" 

the Self-existent> — and as not the £- f^ \^ 

only ones. '^'^ ♦l^tll^lT T^ fT^ 

F.— And what do you gain by ^^ \ IH^ fcTj^dl W^V 
postulating, along with the " At- ev ^ ^ • 

tributes,'* a substratum of attri- T^^HST^JT H^ T^ 
butes — a substance — ^which, apart t|j[^ | TcCf Yff T^i^ 1W' 
^mattributes. you allow, is no- ^^^^^^^^^ ^-^ , 

a— You had better ask that _. 3^3^ fmm 5W 

of our friend the Naiydyiha, ^ ' ♦ 5 ^ 

whose opinion is the one general- J[[ S^PHW ^^IkI^! IT' 

ly entertained in Europe, and ^^ ^^ ^ g > I U ^ Sl 

whose cut-and-dry exposition of it « **« * ^^ J^*^ Tl ^ ^^^ "^ •^ 

will be more readily intelligible to ^Iff^l^ | 'Rlt'l^Wlf^ 
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you than any which I, a foreigner, ^^j^f;^ iWt'HTRnW'TT* 

might be able to extemporize in ,^^1^1% 1?! f^lt*^ 

yoitf langaage. ^ ^ ^ 

• if.— It will be unneoessary to 'n • ( €\^^k W ) ^"U" 

6dHi|>licate the matter ia dispute ^^ff^PftT «T WSTW^TT'' 
by any diseussien ef tbis point. .-^,5^1.^,^^. 



V^^lf^^Rlt 



deratanding that <ihe question of ^;|j^ (jjjj | a| SM^^ ^' ^ T" 

Substance shall, for the present at «v ^ ^ 

least, be waived. f t^ fXmm WSm^ 



4 ^ 



a—l am content that it be so. ^^ I ^BTf'W ^9fi 

r.— Allowing, then, as you will %• l ^^THITT^WTf'! 

allow, that Existence, Thought, and Mi^mni H « || ^ ' itff ^ffH i1 

Joy, cannot be non-existent in v* 
the Self-existent^ let me ask you 



i«iw?itfn 



what mdife there is — ^the presence ^|j^ jgt U'WTfil 



oT wlach you would insist upon. 



T^nWT^fTO 



TTOTfWTnr ?[f7T 



C— There is, for example, Jus- So | €i||^^|mTR^*- 

tice. Goodness, and Truth. TBWlV^idld.^* I 

V. — ^You are turning the Ab- ^To I' 33 aa icifS g | ?^}» 

sfliiute into a relative. To whom ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

should the « On^ without a se- TK^ ^HHl^ 'wWrT^T'T 

J. 



M ^ 
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cond", if just, be just* since there, ^^; ^iQg^j^ ^^^^0(1%*^ 
is none besides himself? For the rv ♦ ^ n. • #» 

same reason, to whom should he ^^ ^^T^ Vnf[ ^m rf 
be good, or true? Nay, rather, ^if'I WTPl W^flftW^ 
since he is the sole being in exis- Hm i my|cH ff| !ft[^4l^ 7f- 

tence, it must be himself whom he ^ • ^ 

deludes by the phantasmagoria of 1^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ Hm 
a false creation. Nothing of idl ^|^ | I|fE|ff f|^f\fff^5EJ-» 
this can be constitutively essential ^— — ♦ ^^ |^ i^ ^ 
b God the Absolute. '^'^ ^«T" l*1«q|«JfT- 

C— Letting what you say pass n-o | T^ip^pT^Tf? ^Ef- 

for what it is worth, I would beg ^ 5 

you to observe that it is not to *1"^»^ ' ^^ ^^ *<i- 
the Self-existent as the Absolute ^|^ l[m \H^\i^^ ^ f||c|^ 

that we stand related, ( — for to ^ S\^. flj J^^,- 

say this would involve a contra- ^^ ^J^ TTm^^RTT W^- 
diction in terms—), but to the 1^ ^t^W^clMW^'^'' 
Self-existent as our Creator whose qf W i a fifcw ajaiJJ i ajS T 
ereatures we are, and are con- ^ »> ». 

sdous that we are, and of whose <J<^«rq*1«J*««H«H <l^l« 

justice goodness and truth we are ^PWRTPnTTW^irTrf^" 
appropriate objects. ^^ ^ fq^raWTTTJ «^ 

F. The consciousness is a de- % ^ I Wl g fl| ^ M^T W, 

lusion. 



* Esaay on " ChriBtianity &c.", p. 10. 



iT^^ wm I 
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C— Yet you act ev^iy day, and ^o | |r^ H ^ i l Ul^ TSfif 

every hour of the day, as if you 
held it to be no dehision. 



• v.— I grant you. Practically %• I ?r^H«T7( I Hfif^ 

I tre^t it as if it were true ; but wr^ fv jrast^a a|ai ji 
speculatively I know and hold it ^'^ 1'^ n«1«1^<H*« *i^\^ 

to be false. I keep my hand 4{'«i|l4M ^T^^RT I f<l^|- 

frotn the fire for fear of burning ■ JMi i j i f ^a M jjM Mt»na 

my fingers. I call a bad king ^ «^ ^^ . ^ ■ 

" Incarnation of justice" for fear of W^TTTH | n«H^«|T^- 

incurring his displeasure, — know- THTHtnT ^S^^^M^l" 

ing all the time that he . is no- ■ ■ ■ f\, <^wb mj£^w . _. 

thing of the kind. , ^^^ «!^ ^«^' ' »^' 

. C— And what do you expect /^o | ^r||€^l^<^4:4 
to be the end of this ? ^ |^ ^ ^ ,^^ j 

• F.— That. I shall eventually %» | TTnfWT^T'JT^T 
shake off the nightmare and know A i ^^ Idllil I WM fiTT* 
'myself to be the One, and then, ^ ^ ^ 
dismissing the notion pf / self, WlRnlqi^HnkfirfHni . 

pmply 66 the One. S^^Tt? F^TTHPff^TH^ 

C. — ^You appear to me to be now « ^ ^ 

deceiving yourself Granting that ^ ' "^ rH^^lOH^^ 
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iK)adi»g<^iM/ exists besides the %T 'RW frfTTOTf^ I lf% 

OiM. it neither foUows that a f l Wi^^Wl^^^^ WfTt 

man is the One, nor that a man's f^ _. . ■■ ■ *^ 

eadleea ccmrae of existence de- t?*l «^^ •llttlUy gS^W 

pends upon himself akme* It is SfV^^fHWI^Hi^TtH 
in m^ opinion your great mistake ,^ lfti,^sn'f3?|: ^^1^: 

to hold that what se&ma is of no ^i. ^ ^ 

•«oiiMieqiieuce. You spoke oi a ^WfPTWTf THT IT m- 
nig^htniare : — what is your opi- i^|f| | JfW |P9^ TTT^H^ErfTT 
nion of a bad dream ? .-■ m^ mt W9 _,.. ^.-p*--. 

V, — ^That it is a very unplea- ^o I 7;^HTlV g l lll| - 

0.— So thought the king, in 1|^ I ^^Hfl^ I ?niTf^ 

the plajy when on awakingin hor- ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

ror he exclaimed "—Shadows to- '^TT^ THTT H*Win?t 
laight have brought more terror to mm «f ^IS'flU '^ VV TT* 

my mind than could th^ sub- <^k^ f. f k ^_ 

stance of ten thousand men all ^ f^lHHIH^H^tw^ IH 
armed in proof and led by my ^f^lttl nievT^^^Alin^' 
chief foe". Which condition ♦ ♦ i^r^fj H ^ 

should you prefer, to be a miser- " *"'^ HTTWllTTn J 
able captive all day, and dream J|(U|m|^f|f J ^^^U|^ « 

all night of being s^ fortunate ^ ^^fL^ j^ 

monarch, or be a fortunate mo- TW ^ItflVq^: ^^>|^fHr 



sant form of delusion. 
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nsrch all day, and dream all nij^t f«r7|f9f%'' | ^tfi^ feif 

of being a miserable captive ? » ^ ^ »v 

V.—l think the two fates would %• | ?R ^^RIT % W 

be pretty evenly balanced. ^mrt|«rid^ I 

C— And if you were the king, ^5 » | 71^7^ 7^ fTnH^ 

but knew that you must dream, ■■ ^ t ^v^rr - ii Tg- m V9' 

, , . / ., ,, TTIT «1W flic*! ^ 

would you take means, if they ^ «v 

were at your disposal, to prevent ^S^Wm^mI **l«^^H#il?n " 

your dreams from being bad ? ^ ^iH Hi^ltl Cf t^ 9' 

V. — ^Assuredly, — and I see no % • | ^(|1^^ | ^T^T" 

more ^ective me»n3 tl«n that m^^^|^,^- U^l}^ - 

some Kind person should make ^^^^^^ ♦ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the sleeping and suffering king ^^i% ^T^t M5^*t ^^- 

aware ihat he ia a king dreaming ^J l^fTT S^fif l|4l'M^- 

rf being a captive. The knowledge n ^HM4Jd|il^i^WM| Vn 

would dispel or disarm the evil vj ^ 

dream at once. Analogously with if Hfli^n I ^fTPiPr^^^" 
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ihe practical waking world, which Wif ^ fv fTpirf wfj^M 

stands to reality — iu the ratio that ♦ « f. »f. ^ ^ 

dreaming does to waking. ^ ^'^'T mqnl<t'>qm I 

C. — I join issue with you on W* I "^Iw'S'l^W 'fH' 



?^ HH f^^^^ tfm i 



the question of that alleged analo- 
ey. We have direct evidence of _ 

dreaming and of waking ; but of Ciml^ 'TOT tS H^l^^^' 
the state which you speak of as OT^TJ |T ^ai j,| g TTTTTIT- 
^hat of reality, we have no direct ^_ » 

evidence at all. Evidence in re- '^^ "^' fq ^TlHy Ml" 
gard to such a state must be by TT^^UjIl^i Kc^T^ TW^ 
way of inference or of testimony. svrRcr i wsr grg ui^un . 
Tlie testimony (according to your « \ » 

legend which the Naiydyihi re- 'TFH^WT ^^T ^ M\M 
ported to me) can, in strict pro- ^]f^ | fT^ ^ftj^ffH^cT ITf 
priety amount to nothing more j^^ ^^j^^^^-^ ^^ 

than Gm. Moreover, testimony, .»^ 

to be valid, must (—the Naiydyi- ^STRBTTT^'RIT T^¥IT" 
to tells me—) be that of 'one llf «<W^ ^^TH ^ •^K*A 



T ^iHifii \ ^ftni ^'^ 



fit or worthy to be truste4' (dpta). 

Where is the proof of ' the trust- _ 

worthiness of the testimony on ^Pl TWT^'Br^'iffTTnWW^RT" 

which you rely ? ^^f^ ^j ^ ^^ j^ 
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F. — Th3 Vedas are themselves ^o | q^^J ^?T Vcf Jf- 
proof, for they are superhuman; ■ ■, jumfi j,fi »^i ai«ggig 
and therefore thei^ is no need of '> '^^^? '^^ ^ 

another proof to corroborate their fTHnHT^SRTTWn^ T ^ 
authority, just as there is no need TTJ^irf^Q^I^ S[^7^% 
of a lamp in order to see the sun.* J ^ k» .T^ ^»m ■ ^fl> fl. 

- C— In claiming for the Veda '^^ ' %^W ^fTJlTTiTT-- 
that it is self-evidently an authori- ?S?*9TT^n\ 7Tfil|44|IUI 7 
ty, it is acknowledged in so many xrrnT^iTH* cbllji^'afa * B 

words that no evidence of its 
being an authority is producible.-^ 

r.— Be it so,— but it suffices to %» | ^TW^ I '^T'f! 
establish the authority of the 
Veda that it is in harmony with 
all demonstration. In the Bible, 

on the other hand, we are told H ^TTV^ I Hc^IfT ^"8*^ 
that the world was produced out ■jjji'ttj' nsr^ ^lETT* TTB^ 
of nothing, -;-while great sages 
among the modems( — such as Sir 



%"^Tt jrwT?§ ^r^jRiT 



fn! ^m^^m^ wTfi ^. 



William Hamilton — ) seeni to pCffT^T MnfuT I %f^^^^tTT 
adhere to the tenet of the /SfanMj/a TTT-VifV^rr «rr^rT»^^ «r 
phUosophy-viz-" That which ^^'"^ ^IT^WT^ ^- 

is possible is made out of that ^W ^«t«l«toTWTt^m Wl" 
which is competent to the making W|(^^|«^|fc|T^U«H | 

ef it,"+ 

C— Will you allow me to visit ^" I TT ^l^f^ TT^ 

you again, and to bring with me ^ffHI^^f^^Sfj^lf^j cTSJ^ 

what I have written on that point ^^^^^,p_^-^-_- ^ 

ia my commentary o^i the open- ^ «% « ^ 

ing verse of the Book of Genesis ? ^^l!"' ^'^ ♦« <I«I<^I<W«^ 

> Eaaay. p. 29 t Ibid, p. 20. ^^ ^Wf Tl^^Pift^ 

t Ibid, p. 29. WITR Q 
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' V, — Bring your comtnetitary ^o | ?pCT Tf^^BX ^W 

.when you please. like the Pan- • _^ ^ 

dits who signed a letter addressed "X* " <I^Wm«l I H* 

to- you the othei! day, I look with l|fl|^n ^^^^I^HIUWI IT* 
interest for the appearance of Aat *^ ^ niufjiikni* -m 
Sanskrit commentary, in which >^n H^ tl»t f in^^*^ g|- 

you undertake to show Us that AtFl<4|^44rM ^««|«1«^'' 

Christianity is not so unreasonable w| J 'r q^| q y^^MI 'W > - 

as it appears to be when preadied _ . * *\ . * ^.igf^ 

without reasons*, . j^ * 

g < 

C. — For the present then, I M||f|^: ^BHTT S^m^l* 



\vill take my leave. When going 
through the commentary, w6 shall 






for other topics to which I should Mdlidfl T TIFBTITHiT'* 

otherwise have at this time invited ^ » ^ ^^ 

your attOTtion,— such as the ob- I^'^I1H«iWkM«| ^Tt 

stacles which our faculties encoun- piy^iJBnjf ||^mp^M||« 

ter whether in teasoning from the —- -^ ariv ^.^ ♦ ,-1 

Absolute down to a dependent ^^^'^ nli^H^^in^ - 

creation, or from a dependent orea- ^|^||^^|^^|tQ T^W^RC"' 

tion up to the Absolute, — ttnd tbe fmnn7» jl^fiHHII VVT 

practical conclusions which it Were c- ^ • cv 

wise to deduce from this. Adieu, tf^ W «V ?Sl^<^ 



See ante, p. XLi. 



l'Brt^«il4^|fl«*W 
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F.-Adieu. %o I ^^ ^?f^ I 

This Introduction, designed at first as a brief preface to a spe- 
cimen-fragment of a work, has grown under my hand since the first 
sh^et was printed off. I shall not therefore attempt to avoid the 
desultory character which can scarcely help adhering to it, but 
place here, in such order as may chance, materials for future re- 
construction or rejection. I place here, therefore, some notes by 
the intelligent and very candid writer in the Evangelical Review, 
on a formerly much-disputed educational question. Speaking 
of the writer of the Essay " on Cliristianity," &c., as being 
generally supposed to belong to " that section of the well- 
" wishers of the people, who regard the Sanskrit as the most 
"important medium for the communication of sound knowledge 
" to those who are to become the teachers of the people," the 
Reviewer offers the following just remarks. "It seems to bead- 
" mitted by all who know much about India, that the vernacular 
" dialects, in their present state, are not sufficient as a medium for 
" the instruction of this class. While it is admitted on all hands, 
" and cannot be doubted, that the great body of the people can b^ 
"educated only through the medium of their own vernacular 
" dialects, it seems to be equally certain that there must be a body 
" of men who are to receive from Europeans, or at least under Eu- 
" ropean superintendence, a superior education to any that it is pos- 

K. 
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" sible to give in the Vernaculars, and that this body are to be 
" the instructors of the masses of their countrymen. But it is 
" not so easy to come to a conclusion as to the language that 
" should be employed in the teaching of these professional and 
" non^professional, yet not less real, teachers. The claims of 
" English and of Sanskrit have been warmly advocated. As in 
" most such cases, much may be said on both sides ; and, as in 
" many cases, much that is sound and true. The advocates of En- 
**glish say, and say truly, that in that language we have all the 
matter that is to be taught ready to our hands, that we have 
but to teach our students a language which they are eager to 
" acquire, and which they acquii^ with remarkable ease and accu- 
" racy, and the whole domain of knowledge, religious, scientific and 
** historical, is at once open to them. They say, moreover, and not 
" without evident truth, that the political condition of the country 
" has created, and is fostering, a strong and wide-spread desire for 
" English education, which will in all probability, be continuous 
" and increasing ; whereas the desire for Sanskrit education has 
" never been widely diffused, is gradually being restricted within 
" narrower limits, and will in all likelihood, cease altogether ere- 
'* long. Still further, they say that this desire exists only among 
" a portion of the Brahminic caste, whose influence is on the wane 
." and who besides would feel it a degradation, as according to 
" their creed it were a sin, to share their knowledge with the profane 
" low-caste vulgar, whereas the desire for English prevails amongst 
" all classes, and especially amongst those who are undoubtedly 
" destined to occupy the most important and influential positions 
" among their countrymen. The Sanskritarians, on their part, ar- 
," gue with equal truth, that as the ultimate object is the convey- 
f ance of sound instruction to the people, through the medium of 
" the vernaculars, we ought to avoid -in the education of their des- 
" tined instructors aught that would denationalize them, and would 
" place a barrier bejiween them and those whom we wish them to 
" influence. Moreover, in order to the education of the people, the 
" vernacular dialects themselves must be cultivated and improved, 
" and this confessedly can be best effected, indeed can only be 
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^ effected, by those who are conversant with the Sanskrit. Further 
" they say, and truly, that although the desire for the study of 
" Sanskrit is not so general as that for the study of English, yet 
" we have a sufficient body of men ready to engage in the study of 
" this learned tongue, to whom study, and especially tlie study of 
" this language and the knowledge stored in it, is a hereditary pro- 
" fession, and who will study, from the mere love of study, witii far 
** more earnestness than the English students, who generally seek 
" only a smattering of knowledge, and such familiarity with the 
" language as may fit them for various employments in Govem- 
" ment or other European service. And still further, that the in- 
" fluence of the Pandit class over the people is immense, and the 
" respect in wliich they are held is boundless, whereas, for the pre- 
" sent at least, the English educated natives are kept at a distance 
" by the great body of their countrymen, who naturally regard 
" them all as tainted with the same faults that are admitted to dis- 
** tinguish a section of them, well known to all residents in India 
" under the designation of ' Young Bengal ;' and that consequently 
" the former class could do far more for popularizing knowledge 
** than the latter class could ever effect, while they would bend 
" their endeavours to this end if they were set free, as we may hope 
" they will gradually be, from the baneful influences of caste, and 
" their minds expanded by sound knowledge, and especially by the 
" genial and humanizing influences of the Gospel. 

" Some years ago, these controversies were carried on with 
" great earnestness ; but now we think the advocates of both opin« 
'• ions are quite, willing to wish all success to those who follow the 
" opposite course to that which they themselves prefer. In India 
*' there is room for all instrumentalities, and there is need of all. 
" Indeed, we cannot but think that (he strongest advocate for En- 
"glish education must admit that a body of enlightened and christi« 
•* anized Pandits, retaining their simple habits, and devoting their 
" lives to the instruction and evangelization of their countrymen^ 
" would be an agency of great power, and might be expected, 
"with God's blessing, to effect a great amount of good. On 
" the other hand, we cannot see how the most strenuous advocate 
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" of Sanskrit can deny tliat the large class who are from 
** year to year going out from the Government Colleges and Mis- 
*^ sionary institutions, well grounded in the English language and 
** in sound knowledge, and who are occupying, and are moi-e and 
** more to occupy, the most influential positions in the counUy, are 
** fitted also to exert an influence for good, if less intense, yet far 
*' more extensive than is likely to be exerted by the other class." 

In this opinion, that there is no incompatibility, and need be 
no conflict, between the two aims, I should like it to be distinctly 
understood that I entirely concur. My own aim has all along cm- 
braced both (1st) the extension of English education in India to 
the utmost, and (2nd) the improvement of education " for the mil- 
liou" by using the Sanskrit to enrich and develop the vernaculars. 

Remarking that our Essay affords to the European student 
** a model of the way in which discussions should be conducted with 
•' the philosophical Hindii," the Reviewer goes on to say that — 
"** This last object is of more importance in the conduct of mission- 
** ary operations in India than may perhaps be generally supposed. 
** It seems to be generally believed that the missionary in India 
will not ordinarily come into contact with the philosophical sys- 
tems of the country, that he may deal with the minds and hearts 
** of the great body of the people, and leave the learned few to be 
** dealt with by one or two of his brethren, whose tastes and talents 
"may especially qualify them for this department of the w^ork. 
'•* But this is not so. In almost every village in India there is some 
" man thoroughly versed in the philosophical dogmata ; and with 
^^ this village oracle rather than with the mass of the people direct- 
ly, the missionary must discuss the claims and characteristics of 
" the Gospel It is all very well for him to lay down a rule to 
*' himself, or for directors of societies or committees at home to lay 
down rules to him, that he is not to discuss metaphysical questions 
with the learned, but to preach the simple Gospel to the simple 
** men. It is not in his power to choose the mode of his operations. 
" Discussion will be forced upon him, and he can only purchase 
" immunity from the necessity of discussion, by qualifying himself 
** for discussing in such a wayas to deter assailants from seeking* % 
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" second encounter ; just as we are tohl that e\:erv improvement 
" in weapons of destruction tends to the preservation of peace. 

" But even if there be no Pandit among the missionary's audi- 
"ence, he is not on that account the less likelv to be drawn into 
" discussion respecting the Hind6 Philosophy. It is a singular 
"fact, but a fact nevertheless, that the whole Hind6 nation is 
" leavened with metaphysical lore. In Europe philosophers may 
speculate for ever on abstract questions, and come to what con- 
" elusions they may, and the great body of the people, notwith- 
standing all our boasts as to the universal diffusion of knowledge 
and the march of intellect, will be none the wiser — perhaps, we 
" should rather say, none the foolisher. But in India it is not so. 
" The whole current of thought of the whole people runs in the 
" channel of the philosophy of the conntiy. Ask a man at the 
" plough, who never learned to read, and who has never been two 
" miles from his native village, how he is to day, and very likely his 
** answer will be, * I am not at all ; God alone is, and has no se- 
** cond !' Or ask him the news of the neighbourhood, and he will 
•' perhaps tell you that God had employed Ramgopal to restore 
^* Krishna Lai to being ; his meaning being that Ramgopal has 
" murdered Krishna Lai, and so released him from this unreal and 
^* illusory life, and admitted him into that true life which he may 
*' enjoy when absorbed into the essence of God ! Charge him with 
sin, and he will certainly tell you that, as there is flEpae in the 
universe but God, there can be no responsibility, and consequently, 
no guiltiness. Tell him of a Saviour, and he will tell you that 
salvation consists only in deliverance from what is the sole evil, 
namely, consciousness, or the want of a conviction of the great 
fact of his identity with God. Be the cause what it may, we are 
*' confident that no creed ever pervaded the minds and influenced 
^* the habits of thought and action of a whole people, so thoroughly 
" as the creed, which of all others seems least fitted to the popular, 
*' pervades the minds of the Hindu population." 

A Pandit, at my desire, read over to me the above remarks. He 
was amused with them, — but allowed that the representation was 
not an unfair one. 
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I have said that I think the attempt might be made " both 
harmlessly and profitably " to meet, to the very utmost of our power, 
the requiremeuts of a subtle intellect ;" — but of course our explana- 
tion in any case will not be harmless if it is misleading ; nor, even if 
it do not mislead, will it be altogether profitable unless it be posi' 
tively correct. Of my own attempts at explanation, some — indeed 
many, — I cheerfully expect, will, to the general reader, lay or clerical, 
appear unprofitable. Some, I apprehend, may appear not harmless. 
In respect to this I invite criticism ; and I do not care sixpence 
how surly it be, provided it supply any hint which I can place any 
value on, or turn to any account. It will be objected to me that 
I raise difficulties which might have been let alone, thus acting as 
wisely as the Irish priest who put the ostler up to a new tiick by 
asking him, at confession, whether he ever greased the horses' teeth 
to prevent their eating their oats. How much the objection will 
weigh with me may be conjectured from my thus anticipating it. 
My title-page indicates my desire to have the scriptures not only 
diffusely but unreservedly commented. To affect " reserve in the 
communication ot religious knowledge" is to act at once the puppy 
and the charlatan. The charlatan shows everything fair and above 
board — "no deception, you see, gentlemen" — except where he 
*' makes the pass." The theological charlatan, undertakino- to es- 
tablish Optimism, " makes the pass" on the question of Evil. When 
I say that the origin of Evil baffles me, as I believe it will continue 
to baffle every one in this life, I have s^id my say, — ^and one from 
which no heresy is deducible. But if you try to juggle with tho 
^ permission" of Evil, you land yourself inevitably either in Mani^ 
cheism or in nonsense. The " permission" of Evil (—employed as 
the term is by well-meaning persons to blink the question of the 
origin—) necessarily implies (—unless the talk be parrot-talk—^) 
that Evil has been created by another creator, or else that it is self, 
existent,— for, if not already existent, how could it be " permitted?'? 
The " subtle intellect" of the Hindti is not to be beguiled by such 
poor conjuring as that which would substitute, for the " origin" of 
EvD, either its " permission," or its first entrance " into the world" 
(Rom. v. 12). We must here neither blink the question nor hope to 
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bully the questioner. The Gymnosophist on the shores of the Ganges, 
the lineal successor and exact representative of the men at whom 
Alexander marvelled, is not to be fobbed oft*with the nursery adage 
that " Little boys mustn't ask questions." The Hind6 has 
his own theory to account for the existence of Evil, — ^his infinite 
regressiia of Transmigration. How this theory fails, I have shown 
in the Essay on " Christianity" (p. 86), and I may have oc- 
cassion to revert to the subject in a future page. But we must 
never affect to be provided with an explanation of our own for this 
primal mystery — ^this mystery to which all other mysteries ( — ^I 
say it with the most unaffected pity tor those who, reading this, 
will misunderstand it, — ) are as child's play. We must admit 
frankly that we have no explanation or justification to offer. All 
that we can honestly do is to call in the aid of Analogy. The 
ncdural world is beautiful exceedingly in spite of Evil. So is reveal- 
ed Religion ; — and we look forward in faith, hoping that, as tem- 
porary evil can often be seen to conduce to good, so what is now so 
fearful a mystery may hereafter become at least less fearfully mys- 
terious. 

To insist that a man shall swallow the ultra-Calvinistic " choke- 
pear," — ^that he shall declare that he sees that evil is right and 
proper, — that he shall see the sun to be triangular ( — ^that " pons 
asinorum" in the examination of candidates for a subterranean 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, according to Herr Kling's " Journey 
underground" — ^), or else that he shall have no hope of salvation, is 
stupidly unfair. " Narrow is the way" — ^assuredly, but that is no 
reason why we should seek to narrow it still further. God sends 
us troubles and trials, intellectual as well as bodily, but this is no. 
reason why we should devise troubles and trials either for ourselves 
or others, as parents sometimes, with equal folly and criminality, 
contrive little wanton disappointments for their children, — thus blas- 
phemously assuming the place, and arrogating to themselves the 
all-seemg wisdom, of God, — like Howard the philanthropist, on whose 
fair fame abides (we fear) the blot — that his systematic persistence 
ill this blasphemous kind of disciplinal tcazing drove his son into 
a madhouse. 
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While I deal with the Christian mysteries, as addressing the 
'' head," and not lazily sneaking away to the stereotyped platitudes 
of the " heart," it were " as easy as lying" to quote, in regard to 
the present (really humble though not ostentatiously humble) 
attempt, the often-quoted line that 

" Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ;" 
but if our soi-disant angel fears to advance where duty calls 
him, he might at least have the grace to step aside under cover, 
without sulking, — and leave the road open for those whose fearless- 
ness he regards as " folly" to " rush in" and try whether the angelic 
fastidiousness and reserve have not smacked somewhat superfluously 
of the Aulic Council — ^that solemn Austrian device for securing 
defeat as a certainty. 

In speaking up for my Mends the Pandits, I have not been 
able to avoid — ^I could not with propriety have avoided — a tone 
that may seem defiant. A deprecatory tone— a tone " apologetic" 
in the modem sense of the word — ^would have been unjust to the 
Pandit as it is undue to those who, in their ignorance, preposterously 
look down upon him. The hereditary Christian — the man who, 
inheriting his faith from his grandmother, has done as he would have 
done wherever he had been bom — viz. stuck like a limpet to the 
rock that he was spawned upon, — ^the man who never was convert- 
ed from another faith, and never in his life gave one minute's can- 
did hearing to the claims of any other faith, — ^has no right either 
to look down upon the Pandit or to blame him as a deaf adder. 
It is not " the foolishness of preaching" — ^in the shape into which that 
unfortunate expression has been twisted by the injudicious — that 
corresponds to the " charming never so wisely" which David's adder 
did wrong to be deaf to. I cannot stay to indite a lay-sermon at 
this moment on that miserably mistaken text — a text from the 
misconception of which has welled out perhaps a drearier flood of 
infliction upon mortal patience than Whately indicates as having re- 
sulted from the misconception of the expression " plain sermons." 
A mediocre missionary, with his pap-boat of " milk for babes," — 
mortified at its mild declination by the sages of Benares, to whom 
he himself is but a babe if he only knew it, — is a painfully mis- 
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placed character. To hear the pet glorification of " weak things," 
one might fancy that the conversion of the heathen was too easy 
for men of average capacity and acquirements, — ^that an average 
missionary must become silly in order to gain his object, as Swift- 
foot in the fairy tale had to tie his l^s to prevent his out-run- 
ning the hares that he sought to catch. By the bye, is it an 
entirely original idea which strikes us, — that, although God may 
choose " weak things" as His instruments, weakness can show no 
invitation — no "cong^ d'^lire" — to appoint i^«6Z// 

There is a queer phenomenon, in modern life, both lay 
and clerical, which does not receive all the attention which 
I think it ought to. I allude to the unexpressed unreasoned con- 
viction, in each European, that he himself virtually embodies in 
himself all that Europe knows above India. The man who has 
the Encyclopedia Britannica on his shelves, looks down upon 
the Hindu ¥dth a droll unconsciousness of the fact that the Ency- 
clopedia, though on his shelves, is probably no more in his head 
than it is in the head of a Hindti or of a Hottentot. The fly upon 
the coach-wheel, with its " What a dust we raise !" is not more 
quaintly vain-glorious than the man who claims to be individ- 
ually superior to the cultured Hind6 because Europe may lay 
claim to be scientifically in advance of India. 

I heard of an unfledged missionary, the other day, addressing 
to a European audience — ^what he will address of course with re- 
doubled unction to his Hindti hearers if he can secure any, — a 
warning against enquiring too curiously, — ^followed up by an as- 
surance that Christianity will come out of the fiery trial of most 
searching enquiry all the brighter for having been subjected to the . 
crucible. My informant was curious to know how far this little 
clerical Canute would permit the human mind to go. Perhaps the 
preacher would have been puzzled to say. To save little Canute 
from being puzzled in future, I here make him a present of a for- 

mula-T-" You cannot — 'without sin' — go so far as ■ 

to puzzle your minister." 

Though those who arrogate to themselves the exclusive steward- 
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ship of God's word are often as touchily sensitive as a bear with a 
sore head, we are now under no Jewish priesthood ; and, in spite 
of the example of Eorah Dathan and Abiram, which might be 
ineptly cited against me, I have no idea of acknowledging a mono- 
poly of judgment in regard to sacred things, which are as much 
my patrimony, and that of my friends the Pandits, as they are 
of the Pope, or of the pettiest of his imitators — Puseyitical or 
. Cal vini^tia 

In this, work I have sought to ofter no contribution to the stock 
of theological literature. I have been aiming here at nothing higher 
than to select, combine, and communicate. My chosen function is 
that of the gas-pipe, — not a luminary, but the transmitter of illumi- 
nation. But, as this " Introduction" swells under my pen, I am 
tempted to yield to the current, and to ask my good friends, of the 
Record and of sour Scotch Calvinism generally, whether their own 
idea of God's existence, antecedently to Creation, as understood ( — I 
don't say misunderstood) — ^by them, is better ih&n that of my friends 
the Brahmans, or will even stand a comparison with it. / assert 
that it will Tiot, — and simply because what the conceited '^ religious 
world" in Europe has been blindly groping after, India has seen 
and noted — as Herschel might have noted the transit of a star across 
the spider-thread in his micrometer. Hindti thought discerns dis- 
tinctly between the Absolute and the Kelative. European (religi- 
ous) half-thought vacillates helplessly between the two. This has 
been indicated (as fully as I can find time for it at this moment) in 
the exposition of the absence of the " gunas" from " BraJim*' I 
shall only remark further at present that it should be remembered 
( — or told to those who require to be told it — ) that he who, like my 
Model Pandit, is fully persuaded in his own mind in consequence of a 
painstaking process of brave and honest thinking, is a more respect- 
able character, even if he land in error, than the luckier blockhead 
who merely blunders upon the truth, or takes it upon trust. A 
practical recognition of this fact would tend much to the spread of 
Christian charity, and soihewhat, perhaps, to the spread of Christianity 
itself. As we have said before, it is only by thinking it out for him. 
self that a man acquires any real title to an opinion ; and be who 
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has no right to his opinion need not feel surprised if he finds that he 
has no power to persuade its adoption. 

Proof sheets of some pages of this Introduction having come 
under the eye of a missionary clergyman whom I very highly esteem, 
he wrote me a long and (—which did not surprise me — ') indignant 
letter, about the " model Scotch Presbyterian," " Calvinism," the 
Irish " Revivals," the failure of the College to produce anything in 
the shape of a Christian, and (—where he does me injustice—) my 
alleged siding with those who entertain a '* contempt for Missiona-* 
ries." As I fully anticipated censure to this effect, and as 1 fully 
expect that the charges, even after being repelled, will be brotight 
forward again and again by that style of people whose sole game 
consists in setting up ninepins that have been bowled over, I shall 
here give extracts from my reply to my excellent friend, so that the ' 
same charges, when reiterated by idle mouths, I may ooosciendous- 
ly and complacently neglect. 

" My dear Mr.——, 

" When I speak of the ' model Scotch Presbyterian,* 1 intro- 
duce the word * model' precisely to exclude yourself and Dr. Chal- 
mers, and the like, and to confine my remarks to those ( — I will not 
tell you who they are-^) who scandalize me, and have done so, in 
Scotland, in England, and elsewhere. 

" I do not identify you with thel Record, but I identify with the 
Record many persons (-^known to myself, and io whom I have no 
intention of introducing you-^) against whom my strictures are 
directed. The cap will find where to * fit' without my settling with 
you who are to be the ' wearers/ 

" That I should be charged with ' the sin against the Holy 
Ghost' for agreeing with Archdeacon Stopford in the matter of the 
Irish Revivals, I have all along cheerfully consented in my own 
mind. The ch^e does not influence the feeling with which I say 
' Our Father which art in Heaven.' 

" Whils I denounce Calvinism (—praisings Dr. Chalmers, as 
you see, when he revolts against it — )y I am far from upholding 
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the Hindu Calvinists whom you refer to. I am coming to them. 
We have them, cut aud dry, in the Vaiaeskika Institute of 

Ka^ada. 

*' That there are not many men as right-minded as Dr. Chal- 
mers and yourself among those who call themselves Calvinists, I 
should be sorry to think. As I said before, it is to eocclvde such 
that J use the word ' model' Your citations therefore do not affect 
what I was aiming at I am not going to let the mismanagers of 
missions take shelter under the wing of either Dr. Chalmers or your- 
self. 

" I can heartily sympathize with you on the mortifying disap- 
pointment which attended your attempt to make that exquisite 
work of Taylor's (on the Transmission of Ancient Books) available 
in bazar-preaching. The whole studies in the Government Col- 
lege are (as far as / am concerned) directed to furnishing you with 
an audience to whom you covld have uttered profitably whkt you 
say met with only * blank faces' which * soon (you add) made me 
retreat'. 

" I entirely agree with you that * the distinction between right 
and wrong is well-nigh obliterated among the mass of the people.' 
You say — * How far this state of things has been brought about by 
the Philosophic systems of this country, I must leave you to judge.' 

My dear Mr. , will you listen to my judgment ( — the full 

exposition of which is coming out in my book— or the next one — ) ? 
Well then, this state of things, whether brought about or not by the 
philosophical systems, is emphatically symbolized by them. On 
this I cannot dilate here. All, indeed, that the case requires at this 
moment is my * judgment,' concurring, I fancy, with (shall we say ?) 
your own (correct) * pre-judgment.' 

" That I am (as you seem to allow) not accepted as a * fellow- 
labourer' by the Missionarias, I am, with a half-sad half-contempt- 
uous contentedness, perfectly aware. I am not disturbed, in my 
labours in the cause of truth, by the jealousy of the worthy people 
who, in my writings, miss their * Shibboleths,' which it would be so 
easy for me to assume if I were mean enough. 
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" In the * contempt for mia<$ionaries/ which you allude to, 1 am 
no participant I have said again and again that I would not have 
them relax their present efforts, — but that I would not have them 
regard their present efforts as either the one thing needful in the 
way of mea/ns, or, at the outset, the most important. You are quite 
out, therefore, with your * tu quoque,' when you turn upon me and 
ask what fruit / have to show. Why, I have been but * digging 
and dunging' hitherto, — ^but I am going on systematically ; — and I 
can show fruit ( — ^not in the shape, of course, of completed Chris- 
tians — ) at evei^ stage of ray course, I have brought the Sanskrit 
College to be, from a place in which English was regarded as pollu- 
tion to a Brahmin's throat, to be a place in which English ( — and, 
without my suggestion, Latin and French — ) is eagerly studied by 
the foremost Brahmins, — to be a place in which the men who have 
gone ( — in such perfunctory fashion as was alone possible within 
the time of my own poor incumbency — ) through ail the sciences, 
with their roots fixed and accepted ( — see our * Synopsis of 
Science' — ) in their own treasured Institutes, are now avowedly 
ready to hear what I can advance in the shape of a * reason for the 
faith that is in me.' And you tauntingly ask where are my fruits. 
These are all that I yet lay claim to. And who can gainsay them ? 

" Finally, my dear Sir, and to conclude, — ^though I do not think 
proper to conceal my scorn for the * spurioua humility' which exalts 
itself in so many places, I do not believe that any man looks upon 
God with a more overwhelming sense of His Infinite Majesty— -a more 
utter sinking and prostration and deliquium, of self. To that God, 
as manifested in Christ Jesus, I look (in deepest abasement) in trust 
through Christ Jesus alone. I did not mean to say this when I 
began writing. No man (Pope prelate or presbyter) has any busi- 
ness to pry into my personal soul. I recalcitrate ^erceZy against 
every such impertinence. What I agree to do is, to discuss Chris- 
tianity on its own merits. On my own merits I will condescend to 
discuss with no created being. 
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" Do you know Mr.— —of the Mission ? I have 

offered to indoctrinate him in Sanskrit Theology, so fitr as I can: 
Does this look like despising Missionaries ? 

" Ever sincerely yours." 

In a previous note addressed to the same clerical friend, I said 
— " I send you a sight of the Record's notice. As for the * vials of 
my wrath,' there is not a particle of wrath in the matter. I merely 
took the article as my text because it served to typify the miserable 
delusion against which I must bear my testimony if I speak (as I 
intend to do) on these matters at all." So far from pouring out 
" the vials of my wrath" upon the Record, I have been writing not 
without the hope that the Record will acknowledge the justice of 
my remarks on his article, — and at all events that he will (with 
proper caveats) lend his powerful influence to the diffusion of the 
present work. I have no quarrel ( — in the shape of irate hostility 
— or ill will — ) with the Record. On the contrary I have had rea- 
son to be pleased with him as regards his dealings with myself per- 
sonally. We differ on points of principle, in regard to which I should 
like very much to convert him. I wrote to him just before lately 
leaving England, on this subject In his reply, which overtook me 
at Malta, he declined, quite civilly and not unreasonably, to print 
my letter, — assigning as his reason for declining it^ that there would 
be no end to that kind of thing if every author who was censured 
in a newspaper were to be allowed the run of its columns — not to 
correct misstatements of fact, but to dispute matters of opinion. I 
had not been thirteen years a newspaper editor myself without 
learning that. Speaking here in my own pages, I speak, though 
with unreserved frankness, yet in heartiest good humour ; and I 
offer the Record a first rate opportunity — such as he will not meet 
with every day— of showing whether he is magnanimous or the 
reverse. 

Since the first pages of this brochure were in type, I have 
become acquainted with the Archdeacon of Calcutta's interesting 
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ti'eatise entiUed " Scripture and Science not at variance." Archdea- 
con Pratt tells us that his pages *' are designed chiefly to meet the 
" case of those who receive the Sacred Volume in all its parts as the 
** Inspired word of God, but feel disturbed at the apparent contra- 
" diction between some of its statements and certain facts in Nature 
" brought to light by Science." From its scope, therefore, as well 
as from its not being in Sanskrit as well as English, the Archdeacon's 
work does not supersede the necessity for such a one as I myself 
have attempted. Speaking of the scope of his own work, the Arch- 
.deacon goes on to say : — " There are many excellent persons who 
/' have neither leisure nor qualifications to enter into the niceties of 
** Bibilical criticism on the one hand, or to sound the depths of 
'* Science on the other : they are not in a position, therefore, to 
'' meet the difficulties arising from the contradiction which, they are 
" informed, exists between the discoveries of Science and that Vo- 
" lume which they have been taught to rest ujion as the only in- 
" fallible source of religious truth, and the charter of their ever- 
/' lasting hopes. It is not to be wondered at, that such persons 
should either be troubled in mind by the doubt thrown on what 
they had hitherto regarded as certainlytrue, or should take refuge 
*' in absolute rejection of the teaching of Science, as among the 
" ' oppositions of Science falsely so called* ". This is very satisfac- 
torily put. 

"The Book of Nature (the Archdeacon tells us) and the Word 
'' of God emanate firom the same infallible Author, and therefore 
" cannot be at variance. But man is a fallible interpreter ; and by 
" mistaking one or both of these Divine records, he forces them too 
" often into unnatural conflict." This too sadly frequent result of 
man's fallible interpretership the Archdeacon illustrates by excellent- 
ly selected instances. " Reason (he justly remarks), when combin- 
"ed with a humble mind and a patient spirit, is man's highest en- 
" dowment." He adds, a little further on, — " But, deprived of these ' 
" valuable accessories, this noble gift is converted into a snare." He 
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has omitted to add, what he might with advantage, we think, have 
added, that the " noble gift" of Reason is not coolly to be assumed 
to be " deprived of these valuable accessories" when it declines to 
submit itself meekly and blindfoldedly to any " fallible interpreter" 
on earth. Speaking in commendation of Dr. Clialmers's theory of 
the Mosaic naiTative. — the theory which intercalates between the 
first and second verses of Genesis the indefinitely vast periods exact- 
ed by Geology, — ^the Archdeacon says *• It is sufficient for my pur- 
'' pose if it be a possible explanation, and if it meets the difficulties 
" of the case." To Dr. Chalmers's theory I myself fonnerly adher- 
ed ; but feeling that it breaks down at various points, I have avail- 
ed myself of the theory of a more recent (anonymous) writer ; and 
to appropriate the Archdeacon's words, " It is sufficient for my 
" purpose if it be a possible explanation," which I think it is, and 
one that ^* meets the difficulties of the case" better than any other 
that I am acquainted with. I am, I need scarcely say, as far from 
insisting upon its acceptance as I am from dreaming of accepting 
compulsorily myself the theory of any fallible fellow-mortal what- 
ever. 

I go along with the Archdeacon most cordially when he says — 
" And my design in attempting above to give a scientific expla- 
" nation of the process of the six days' work, is not to impose this 
** or any such-like meaning upon the words, but to show that the 
" language is not mere fable, and contrary to scientific truth. It 
" rather detracts from tha simple grandeur of the whole, and di- 
" verts attention from the great lesson to be conveyed, to seek for a 
" scientific meaning where it is not designed. I take this meaning, 
" not as taught by Scripture, but as merely illustrating it in those 
" scientific points ; and I receive the interpretation full ready to 
" change it, if scientific study require — ^the Word of God itself 
" Standing intact* and still speaking with the same solemn authori- 
" ty, beauty, and truth." 

And the marvellous thing is, that while all other recorded 
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cosmogonies break their beads against emergent disooTeries in 
Science, the Mosaic account, in the sublime simplicity of its— rat 
first sight rather definite and rigid — outlines, possesses, alope of 
all, the vitally elastic plasticity which enables . it to find room 
for and embrace every successive discovery in Science as it emerges. 
Tliis is to me a more impressively persuasive evidence of its divine 
origin than I could explain my feeling of without dilating further 
than I see occasion for just at present. An account of Creation, 
so circumspect and guarded in its non-interference with the legiti- 
mate scope of human investigation, and yet so expansibly adaptible 
to all the sound results of human investigation throughout the on- 
rolling of the centuries, was an achievement " beyond the wit of 
man," — if the wide induction of failure, on the part of man's wit, 
in every other instance of attempted cosmogony, is to go for any- 
tliing. 

The opinion which I have just expressed differs very widely 
from an opinion which, since writing the paragraph, has come under 
i^y oye, and which I agree with the Rev. Donald Macdonald ( — 
" Creation and the Fall" — ) in regarding as strong evidence of the 
necessity for a correct exposition of the Mosaic narrative. The opi- 
nion is conveyed in a letter to the Times of June 2, 1855. The 
writer says — " On Septuagesima Sunday last (when the proper 
lesson is Gen. i — ) I happened to be present at a church in the 
north west portion of the metropolis, and heard a discourse, (f 
" which I shall say no more than that it placed that very material 
question [the discrepancy between the discoveries of geology and 
the Mosaic narrative of the creation] in a light in which I believe 
every enlightened and serious inquirer would rejoice to see it ex- 
plained, including a recognition of the scientific facts, and B,full 
admisaion of ilieir irreconcildble contradiction to the narrative, 
coupled with the most earnest assertion of the truth of the new 
Testament dispensation, and its entire independence of any such 
representations belonging to tlie Old'* We do not feel ourselves 
reduced to aquiescing in so hopelessly sad a state of things as 
this would be. This we shall now show. 

From an interesting little volume entitled " The Mosaic re-; 

M. 
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cord in harmony with the Geological" ( — Constable and Co., Edin- 
burgh,) we quote the following passages : — 

" When the writer of the following pages began to examine 
the various ways in which the first chapter of Genesis has been ex- 
plained, he felt, as most people have done, that they are all more or 
less unsatisfactory. Some authors have set aside the definitions 
of words given by Moses himself, while others propose theories 
which carefully avoid the known facts of Geology. If a reconcilia- 
tion between the statements of the Bible and the discoveries of 
science be possible, it can only be effected by strictly adhering to 
Moses' own definitions of words', and by fairly meeting the facts of 
Geology." (Preface p. 1.) 

" The progress of Geology since the beginning of the present 
century has been so great, that men, who may remember when it 
was frowned upon by the sister sciences, now see it taking equal 
rank with them, and making them all contribute to the discovery 
of its peculiar truths. But it is not to men of science that the 
interest it has excited is confined. Geology has brought facts to 
light which seem flatly to contradict the statements of the word 
of God. The latter plainly declares, that * in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is.' The former affirms, 
and it cannot be doubted, that this earth, so far from being only 
six thousand years old, was the abode of living creatures, and the 
scene of constant change, for countless ages before man was made. 
When the opening chapter of the word of God is brought face 
to face with the discoveries of man, a contradiction is apparent 
which no one has yet succeeded in removing. Abuse of science, 
and those who cultivate it, cannot mend the matter, and de- 
serves the severest censure ; instead of denying the reality of the 
plainest facts, it is more prudent to consider how the danger with 
which they threaten us may be averted. Nothing but a strong 
convictionin the minds of intelligent men, that they are somehow 
unable fully to explain the statements of Moses, could have kept 
them from setting these aside ; although they willingly allow the 
fact of his inspiration, they do not know what to make 
of those works which he describes the Almighty as having per- 
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formed in six days. Pious and well meaning, but mistaken per- 
sons, shrink from the study of Geology, because it appears to 
undermine the faith they profess ; and it is not unusual, therefore, 
to find writers on that science beginning with a compliment to 
the Bible, and an assertion, that they do not mean to call its 
statements in question. Wise men grieve, and infidels scoff at 
the apparent contradiction between the two records of revelation 
and nature. Geology cannot remove this difficulty ; it cannot 
alter the facts of nature ; and the most enlightened friends of the 
inspired narrative must allow, that the words of Moses have 
been, and still are, misunderstood. It may happen, indeed, in 
this case, as it often does in science, that a change in the point 
of view will withdraw the veil that covers the narrative, and 
«how revelation in perfect agreement with science." (p. 3.) 

Reviewing " the attempts that have been made to effect the 
reconciliation sought," the writer says ; — 

" The first person who pointed out the apparent contradiction, 
and offered a solution, was the celebrated Dr. Chalmers.^ At a 
verj early period he saw the collision that was likely to take 
place, and strove to prevent it. He believed that the wordsj 
"in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth," form 
an independent proposition ; and that this first creation was separa- 
* ted by an indefinite period of time from those that follow in the 
Mosaic narrative. During these countless ages, the strata that 
girdle the earth were deposited, and the creatures lived whose 
bones are found imbedded in them. The present order of things, 
he maintained, was ushered in by the temporary extinction or 
concealment of the heavenly bodies, and by the earth being brought 
to the state described as without form and void ! During the 
six Mosaic days, of twenty-four hours' length each, vegetable as 
well as animal life, again overspread the earth, and the sun once 
more appeared." (p. 4.) 

* Life. Vol. I. pp. 81, 386 in 1804 and 1814. " Should the phenomena compel 
us to assign a greater antiquity to the globe than to that work of days detailed in 
the book of Genesis, there is still one way of saving the credit of the literal history. 
The first creation of the earth and the heavens may have formed no part of that 
work." 
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This of Dr. Chalmers's, as we have seen, is the view which com- 
mends itself to the Archdeacon of Calcutta. " The advances of 
Geology", however, we cannot help agreeing with our author, " have 
45hown that this view of the six days' creation cannot be received.'' 
The space cannot be afforded h^e which would be required if we 
were to examine or detail the objections which lie against Dr. Chal* 
mers's theory, and the theories of Dr. Pye Smith and others. We 
proceed todte our author's arguments in suj^rt of the view which 
we have adopted in our commentary-^-as being the view which, of all 
that we have yet met with, mostcommends itself to our own iudg- 
ment. 

" As he who knoweth all things, could easily have told His ser- 
vants the past history of the earth with all the precision of science, 
why, insteLTof giving them minute details, does He furnish only a 
general insight into the successive stages of the earth's progress to- 
v/ards its present state ? If this [our]theory be tnie, there must be some 
reason for the merely general agreement that is found to hold be- 
tween revelation and scietica The design of the Almighty in putting 
the events of the six days of creation on record, has not been thorough^ 
ly enquired into : He never works without a purpose, and this pur- 
pose should have been sought for at first." (p. 1 0.) 

" No one who has even an ordinary acquaintance with the word , 
'of God, can suppose that it was the design of the Almighty, in the 
first chapter of Genesis, to disclose completely the past history of the 
^orld. Man does not need a revelation of those things, which the 
faculties bestowed upon him are sufficient to discover, without the 
immediate help of the Almighty. The purposes of God in commit- 
ting this record to writing must have been very different, and they 
would affect the amount of information given, and the form in which 
it was put. In the first place, then, Moses intimates to his read- 
ers the entire dependence of all things on the Great Being, who 
had chosen the nation of Israel as His peculiar people ; and the im- 
portance of this teaching should be estimated by the state of the 
times in which it was given. No other nation on earth believed that 
there is only one God, the maker of all things, and that He continues 
to watch over the creation that He called into being. A multitude o* 
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deities, and indifference in heaven to the course of events on earth, 
formed in a greater or less degree the belief of the ancient heathen 
world. In opposition to these false notions the Word of God holds up 
the 6neness of Jehovah, and the watchful care that he exercises over 
all things that He has made. " Thus saith God the Lord, he that 
created the heavens, and stretched them out ; he that spread forth 
the earth, and that which cometh out of it ; he that giveth breath 
unto the people upoa it, and spirit to them that walk therein. I am 
the Lord : that is my name : and my glory will I not give to ano- 
ther, neither my praise to graven images." (Isaiah xiii, 5, 8.) We 
cannot doubt then that one ot the purposes of this narrative, as the 
above quotation shows, was to set these great truths in the clearest 
light. In language so simple, that even the youngest and least 
intelligent may understand it, God declares to men that all things in 
heaven and on earth are His handiwork ; that nothing is too great to 
be beyond His control, or too small to escape His notice; and that 
His watchful eye perceives, while His wisdom regulates, every change 
that takes place. The greatness of the truths revealed corresponds 
with the sober simplicity of the words in which they are conveyed. 
The whole passage is free from those blemishes, and that false taste, 
which at once prove the earthly origin of other cosmogonies. God 
wished, in this revelation, to teach men that He only is the Almighty 
Maker and watchful Guardian of all things." (p. 74). 

" It is not to be denied that the account of the creation, con- 
tained in the first and second chapter of the book of Genesis, pre- 
sents a serious stumbling-block to many right-thinking persons. 
Convinced that every word of that history is perfectly true, and 
yet unable to offer any feasible explanation of the narrative, many 
believe that God did not design to throw more light upon the condi- 
tion of the earth before man was placed upon it, than is sufficient to 
make darkness visible. We see that great changes were in progress, 
and singular works performed ; but, beyond these mere facts, a veil 
hides everything else, and we must be content to remain in ignorance. 
To those who thus despair of explaining the inspired narrative, and 
reconciling it with the fcud^ of science, it is enough to reply, that, if 
the record do not carry the elements of its own explanation within 
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itself, and if it be of no further use than simply to warn us that 
there are things we do not understand, it would not occupy the place 
it does. The same lesson is taught us in other ways, and this end 
would never justify the insertion in Scripture of a designedly obscure 
narrative, at which the faith of many believers has doubtless stum- 
bled. Besides, from the progressive character of the scheme of re- 
velation, and from the course of events gradually unfolding the 
meaning of passages which were formerly misunderstood, we are 
warranted in expecting, that the obscurity which covers this narra- 
tive must be also gradually dispelled. We do not believe that all the 
mysteries of revelation have yet been, or are likely soon to be, ex- 
plained. Every man, more or less, takes the view of each passage of 
the Bible, which those with whom he is accustomed to act are in the 
habit of taking ; and though nothing is more fatal to clear views on 
many parts of Scripture, it unfortunately happens that there is no- 
thing more common. 

" Some, however, have not acquiesced in the view referred to ; 
they feel the necessity of reconciling the statements of inspiration 
with the discoveries of science ; and their failure, while it shows the 
difficulty, does not prove the impossibility of the attempt. We 
shall say nothing harsher of these praiseworthy efforts to explain 
the inspired narrative, than that the authors of them seem to 
have sought a solution of th^ difficulty in the wrong direction : — 
at least their failure warrants the belief that investigations carried 
on in a different way might meet with more success. In their opi- 
nion, the solution must be sought in the plan of creation ; in 
ours it is more likely to be found in the form of the revelation. 
While circumstances have forced them to devise theories, which 
subsequent discoveries have not verified, they do not seem to have 
once inquired into the nature of the inspiration enjoyed by the 
writer of this narrative. Unless we are much mistaken, it is in 
this direction that the true solution of the difficulty must be 
sought. 

" The turning point of the dispute between the Theologian 
and the Geologist, respecting the explanation of this passage, is th^ 
meaning of the word yom day, (D'i^). The latter maintains 
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that it means a period of indefinite length in the first chapter 
of Genesis ; the former, that it is to express nothing more than a 
natural day of twenty-four hours, or rather, in accordance with the 
proper meaning of the word * day,' the period during which light 
prevails. We assert that both are right, and that both are also 
wrong ; we shall prove, in the first place, that the Geologist is 
wrong, and the scholar right. 

" On the showing of the Geologist, we shall have two signi- 
fications of the same word placed side by side in the same narra- 
tive, viz : 

(1) *Day,* — The period when there is light, the definition 
given in Gen. I. 5., compare also verse 16. 

(2) * Day,* — anindefinite period of tirfe, chapter i. 5, 8 etc. Ii. 4. 

" Now the word Di^ iu the singular has this second meaning in 
no other passage of Scripture, and in the plural it means at the most 
* a life time.' Still further, is it reasonable to suppose that the 
same word would be used, in the compass of a few lines, in two 
senses so different, without any intimation either expressed or 
implied, that the meaning has undergone a change ? and will this 
be affirmed when the author of that record — a writet* of unim- 
peachable sobriety — is an inspired man ? The rules of Grammar 
forbid this use of the word, because it is opposed to good sense. 
Our confidence in the accuracy of this meaning is strengthened by 
a circumstance, which seems to have escaped the notice of those 
who have written on this passage. In the first two verses of the 
first chapter Moses uses the word JT^fc^ * earth,' and does not inti- 
mate that the meaning has undergone a change in these verses. 
Dr. Pye Smith maintains that it has ; but the record itself does not 
warrant this opinion ; for in the tenth verse the meaning is about 
to undergo a change ; and mark the care \nih which the writer 
defines the signification of the word — * God called the d't^y land 
< earth,' iHfc^. He trusts to the good sense of his readers that they 

vv 

will not confound the two meanings of the word in the rest of the 
history. Unless the record itself actually says that the signification 
of a word, which is used in a variety of senses, has undergone a 
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change, or the circumstances of the passage make that change 
self-evident to the reader, we should be careful not to twist the words 
of the history to suit our own purposes. 

" It will be affirmed no doubt^that the heavens and the earth 
are said to have been created in on? day, (Gen. II. 4,) and that 
therefore our criticism fails. The expression * in the day that,' 
however, may denote the smallest fraction of a day as well as a 
whole one : creation may have been the work of an instant in fact. 
Many persons dislike — and they cannot be blamed — ^nice questions 
in philology ; but this must not deter us from examining the 
phrase, * in the day that.' Now we cannot help it though our 
translators have given a version of the word D'^^i (beyom), which 

is apt to mislead one : truth must not suflFer on that account. The 
proper rendering for * in the day that,' is * when,' and it is difficult 
to see how any other meaning could have been put upon the ex- 
pression, unless it were to support a theory. Who does not see 
that the second half of the v^rse is only an inverted repetition of tLe 
first ? The word here translated, * in the day that, ' is rendered by 
the same words in the passages given in the footnote, where it ob- 
viously means ' when ;' and in Lev. VII. 35, we have * in the day 
when.'* 

" It is not a little curious to observe the tenacity with wMeh 
every man clings to the view of the word DV that the bias of pro* 
fessiooal engagements renders more likely in his opinion. The 
Geologist is certain that it means an indefinite period of time, be^ 
cause the science he cultivates proves that conclusively : the gram-r 
matical interpretation of the passage is in his eyes little better than 
noni^nse — at least it is darkening counsel by words. The Theolo- 
gian, on the other hand, in general cultivating philology more than 
geology, perceives that it is opposed to just principles to t^visl O'p, 
as the geologist wishes him to do ; and rather than treat the word 
so, he throws Geology overboard altogether, or hazards an untenable 
theory. We are not certainly at liberty to coin meanings for thi» 

word which it does not possess in the Hebrew. However true it 

■ . '' 

♦ Gen. n, 17 ; in, 5 ; Exod. x, 28 ; Lev. vii, 35 ; Is. xi, 16 ; Lament^ m, 57, 
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may be that Geology has proved the existence of periods of vast ' 
length in the pre-adamite history of the world, it has not shown, and 
it never cin show, that a certain Hebrew word ought to bear a 
meaning which the literature of that nation gives us no reason to be- 
lieve it ever did. If the discoveries of Geology are matters of fact, so 
also are the results of philology ; and when fact is found in conflict' 
with fact, it is not a proof that one of them is false, but- 
only that a higher fact, in which both are as true, is Btill 
unknown. We are as firmly convinced that eras of vast length 
were filled up with the works of the Almighty on earth be-r 
fore man was made — -and we shall prove this conclusively from 
Scripture-^as we are that the word D^^ has only one meiin-j 
ing in the first chapter of CJenesis. We offer neutral ground 
to the Geologist and Scholar ; where, each retaining his own con- 
quests, they may shake hands over a long standing quarrel, and 
leani to respect one another more for the future. 

" The first point that we mean to clear up is the true mean- 
ing of. DV day. Every one surely must allow that the writer's 
own definition of a word, that plays so conspicuous a part in his 
narrative, must not only lye correct, but ought not to be departed 
from in the interpretation of that narrative. We read then in the 
fifth verse.-—* God called the light day, (DV)' ; and the immediate- 
ly following words are — * the dawn and the twilight were the first 
\Sy^ day'. It appears then that by (DV) 'day*, is meant the 
period during which light prevails over the surface of the globe 
and the boundaries assigned to DV place this beyond all doubt. 
Bearing this definition in mind, we proceed to enquire into the na- 
ture of the inspiration enjoyed by Moses, to whom we have proved 
the revelation, in Gen. I. and ll., was made, when he wrote that 
record. 

" We shall first state the view that we have adopted, and then 
P rove it from Scripture. 

" Were the words that Moses wrote merely impressed upoil 
his mind by the Spirit of God ? Did he hold the pen, and another 
dictate words which the writer did not understand ? We hardly 

N. 
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think any will be bold enough to maintain this view of the ihspira- 
tion enjoyed by Moees ; and provided a better can be found, it 
would be waste of time to ai^gue it down. Did he see in vision the 
scenes that he describes ? The freshness and point of the narrative, 
the freedom of the description, and the unlikelihood that Moses was 
an unthinking machine in the composition, all indicate that he saw 
in vision what he has here given us in writing. He is describing 
(torn, actual obaervation. and this was one way in which prophecies 
were communicated to men. Who has not felt that in Isaiah LIII., 
the author is painting from life; that liia thoughts are moving 
round some central object, and that both mind and eye are fastened 
on tome visible being ? And does not even Balaam exclaim, — ' He 
hath said, which heard the words of Ood, and knew the knowledge 
of the most High, which saw the vision of the Almighty, falling into 
a trance, but having his eyes open ?* (Numb. xxiv. 16.) Was not 
this the nature of the trance into which Peter also fell? 
(Act, X. 10.) And is there not the case of John, to which we shall 
aSfterwards advert ? If, then, Ood can call up the future before the 
mind of man, certainly he can also call up the past, for man can 
do this himself. But when man surveys the past, the events con- 
nected with the object of thought are all compressed into one pic- 
ture, arranged in due order of time, no doubt, but without those 
breaks in the succession that occur in the reality. Imagination 
crowds the events of years into seconds ; and Ood, who always 
avails himself of natural laws, thus made the events of ages pass in 
a brief space of time before the minds of His prophets. Why should 
tbifi not also have been the case with Moses, in the composition of a 
narrative which details a history that no mortal man then knew ? 
He is merely describing what the spirit of inspiration made to pass 
in review before his own mind. He fell into a trance, like the 
Aposde Peter, but his eyes were open ; he could mark what took 
place in the vision that floated before his divinely enlighteped 
imagination, and the darkness which stole over the scene, when the 
vision began to fade, seemed to him to be caused by the approach 
of night. In other words, each * day*, or DV* contains the descrip- 
tion of what he beheld in a :^ingle vision, and when that faded it/ 
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was twilight There is nothing forced in supposing that after the 
vision had for a time illumined the fancy of the seer, it was with* 
drawn from his eyes, in the same way that a landscape becomes 
dim on the approach of evening. Did not the sheet in Peter's 
trance seem to be let down from heaven, and drawn up again ? 
And why may not night in Moses' vision have seemed to cover the 
landscape imprinted on his fancy ? Most truly, therefore, could he 
describe the dawn and twilight as bounding the day. From this 
point of view a * day' can only mean the period during which the 
divinely enlightened fancy of the seer was active. While all con- 
tinued bright and manifest before his entranced, but still conscious, 
soul, it was ' day' or ' light' When the dimness of departing en« 
lightment fell on the scene, it was y^y the evening twilight Hence 

yre can understand why the seer speaks of eeven days, but of only 
six evenings ; for seven different scenes passed before his en- 
lightened imagination, but only six times did the curtain fall before 
his fancy. The seventh scene was continued onward to the giving 
of the law, and is proceeding still ; but the corresponding ev^ojng 
has not yet come. In these alterations of light and darkness on the 
fancy of Moses, we find the meanings ot ' day' and ' evening.' The 
visions dawn ("ipl^) upon the mind of the seer, who, full of the 
deepest interest, watches the rising glory, and marks its progress 
until the dimness of deepening twilight (yw) abuts it from his 
eyes. Of course it is not maintained here that each vision occupied 
a whole natural day, or that when darkness fell on the fancy of the 
seer, he awoke from his trance. For anything we know to the con- 
trary, these visions may all have been comprised in one period of 
inspiration ; only the darkness, which shut the scene out from the 
eye of Moses, was as much an effect of the divine agency as the 
scene itself. 

** The first question that naturally presents itself now is, does 
the narrative in Genesis carry within itself any evidence that it was 
communicated by God in vision to some seer ? We believe it does. 
We presume it will be allowed that the words 'God said/ 
iixd ' God caUed', which occur so often in the first chapter, imply 
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(the presence of some one, who heard and reported the counsels of 
•the Most High. . That there may be no doubt on this head, how- 
lever, we shall compare the narrative of Moses with another report 
that Scripture gives of the counsels of the Almighty. 

• And Qod said, Let there be light : and And the Lord aaid, who shall penoade 
.there was light : And Gk>d iaw the light, Ahab, that he may go up and iall at 
and it was good : and God divided the Ramoth-Qilead ? And one said on 
'^light from the darkness. And God call- this manner, and another said on that 
«d the light Day, and the darkness the manner. And there came forth a spirit, 
(Night. and stood before the Lord, and said, I wiU 

And God said. Let us make man in persuade him. And the Lord said unto 
our image, after our likeness, &c. Gen. J. him, wherewith ? And he said, I will go 

forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the 

mouth of all his prophets. And he said, 
4 Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also : 

go forth, and do so. — 1 Kings xxn« 

20-22. 

" There Is no difference whatever in the manner of these reports 
of what took place at two diflferent times in heaven, but the later of 
•them was a vision : — For " he said, hear thou therefore the word 
of the Lord : I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host 
of heaven standing by him on his right hand and on his left." 
"(1 Kings XXII 19.) Analogy then would suggest that the other 
"was a vision also. The words, * God said,' * God called,' (Gen. I.,) 
judging from the context, are the . same as ' 1 heard the voice of 
one saying,' or ' calling' ; and this is the formula used by Isaiah 
in the vision that he had of Christ's Glory. (Isaiah vi. 8.) A 
comparison of the narratives contained in Gen. I. Ii., 1 Kings 
XXil 19-22, and Isaiah Vl., will go far to show, that if those in 
'Kings and Isaiah were visions, as Scripture aiBrms, so also was that 
in Genesis." (p. 46). 

The author anticipates objections as follows : — 

" As our views on this subject are unusual, we hope to be ex- 
cused if objections be noticed, which to some may seem trifling. 
It is not easy to change the current of human thought ; when it 
is changed, people wonder how it should ever have flowed itt 
another channel. Many will ask — Do you mean to say that Moses 
actually saw the splendid trees, the huge lizards, and the enormpusi 
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elephants of past ages i that he looked upon the continents, the 
islands, the seas, the rivers of former eras ? that ho saw the plains^ 
swarming with herds of mammals, and the rivers or seas crowded 
Avith gigantic reptiles ? We are not forming hypotheses ; we believe 
that we are building up facts ; and the following truths will deprive 
such attempts at a rediictio ad absurdum of their force. First; 
any one can call up these scenes before his own fancy ; for a know- 
ledge of the races of animals that peopled the earth in past ages will 
enable him to reaUze what might then have been seen on its sur- 
face. Books, written on this subject, contain these descriptions ; 
and how do we maintain an absurd or unusual tiling in supposing 
that God imprinted on the fancy of Moses scenes which mo- 
dern science enables a man of ordinary ability to paint on his 
own ? But, second, let us examine the analogy of Scripture. 
John tells us, that, * in the spirit." he saw living creatures very 
different from any on earth ; that he saw men hiding themselves 
in dens and rocks ; that he saw sun, moon, and stars, mountains 
and islands. He describes horses, locusts, and dragons ; he saw 
the multitude of the redeemed ; and he looked upon the 
assembled myriads who stood before the judgment-seat. At one 
time he describes the sea, at another he observes a river flowing 
with a garden on its banks, and at a third, he perceives an inhabited 
city. These things are all seen in vision, and are not less strange 
than any we suppose to have been imprinted on the fancy of Moses ; 
those who allow that the former were presented to the mind of 
John, cannot regard it as unlikely that the scenes of the earth's 
past history would be presented to that of Moses." (p. 58). 

That this view is certainly and entirely the correct one, I am 
about the last man dogmatically to insist that the readers shall 
admit— ron pain of penalties such as poor mean human nature 
( — marvellous all must feel, with Pascal, — in its meanness as in its 
grandeur — ) loves to denounce, with "bitter love," against the 
theologically dissentient ; but I prefer it, as not being, so far as I 
see, open to fatal objections, as I see the others to be. I avail myself 
of it provisionally. I am painfully concerned to find myself here 
differing in opinion from our Archdeacon, who alleges that the no* 
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tion " that the account of the creation and Fall [ — I myself *am 
speaking here only of the creation, not of the Fall — ] was acted 
over in a vision to Moses, as others have suggested, is only a device 
for getting rid of 'their Historical Character." It is assuredly 
with no such intent as seems here implied, that I myself incline to 
the view which holds that the events antecedent to the creation of 
man were revealed to Moses in the way of vision. I will not at 
present take up at any length the questions suggested by the 
anonymous writer whom I have quoted, viz., " Were the words that 
Moses wrote merely impressed upon his mind by the Spirit of Ood ? 
Did he hold the pen, and another dictate words which he did not under- 
stand I' I would consent to believe that it was so, if the evidence ap- 
peared to me to necessitate this. But it neither appears tome that the 
evidence does necessitate this nor ( — ^which is the main point here — ) 
that the 'Historical Character" of the narrative, is,in any useful sense 
of the expression, dependent on it As far as concerns the numerous 
references made in the New Testament to the Mosaic narrative, 
I do* not see that they are in any degree less applicable to the 
Mosaic narrative on the one view than on the other. I am charge- 
able therefore with no " device for getting rid of their Historical 
Character," even supposing — what the Archdeacon appears to as- 
sume as obvious, though to me it is not so, — that their Historical 
Character is saciificed by the theory of their revelation in the way 
of vision. The theory of verbal inspiration implies that the narra- 
tive is a History dictated by the Omniscient in ** accommodated" 
terms — terms such as would have occurred to an imperfect 
human observer had he been present. The theory of vision 
implies that the narrative is a History in plain terms of what 
did appear to Moses when the scenes of Creation were represented 
to him exactly as they would have appeared to him had he been 
present at the Creation itself. I will not presume to decide which 
of these suppositions is the more respectful to the Deity ; but I think 
the narrative, to be regarded as Historical by the writers of the 
New Testament, neither exacts the former supposition nor is in any 
way incompatible with the latter one. It is a disappointment to 

me to ^^^ ^y^'^^^^S ^^^^^^^^^^^®^^^^^''y ^<^*''"s^> *s I h*ve 
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said already, I have sought in tlus work to offer no contribution to 
the stock of theological literature, — " aiming at nothing but to select, 
combine, and communicate" — to my friends the Pandits. 

At the risk of never getting to the end of this unarranged, 
but not undigested, Introduction, I must revert to one topic again. 
You are not, it seems, to attempt " to satisfy the requirements of a 
subtle intellect." — After all perhaps it is as well, — but why ? — Be- 
cause you very properly feel, that with your present qualifications, 
you couldn't do it if you were to try. It is mere pr&sumption in 
the. Record to speak of the " arid speculations" of the Hindii, while 
he does not know what those speculations are. The Evangelical 
Reviewer, as we have shown, does not know what they are ; my ex- 
cellent friend Dr. Duff ( — who will perhaps have recognised the 
words of the " zealous writer against Ved&ntism," at p. 43 of the 
* Essay," and p. XXV. of the present fasciculus, as his own,) must al- 
low me to assure him that lie does not know what they are, — ^and, 
further, that the Pandits of Benares, understandingly and explicit- 
ly, know that he doesn't ; — Mr. Colebrooke ( — as we have shown 
in our " Essay," p. 137) worded his knowledge in such a way as to 
bewilder Colonel Vans Kennedy, who did understand the thing as 
Mr. Colebrooke did, but who, in his turn, could not make himself 
intelligible to Sir Graves Haughton, — who ( — see p. 135 of the 
** Essay" — ) could arrive at no conclusion save that the Brahminical 
expositors did not understand it themselves ! [The Pandit at ray 
elbow laughs approvingly as he reads out, from my M S., what I 
have just written ; and the other Pandits will reciprocate the good- 
natured and intelligent laugh, when he writes out his report of it 
— as he will of all these matters.] But if all this be as I say : — 
if the Pandits accept my exposition of the Vedinta as their own : — 
how is it that those whom I contend against are so curiously in error ? 
Am I not bound to explain this t The onus scarcely lies on me per- 
haps, but I don*t mind taking it upon me. People in general, then, 
make a false division of the notional Universe at starting. They divide 
it into Subject and Attribute, or Substance and Quality. These be-* 
ing correlatives, the Absolute is for them an impossible conception. 
If you assume that the entire universe of being is divisible into cows 
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and triangles, the wonl Man, meaning neither cow nor triangle, 
means necessarily nothinff. But the fault is in the supposition 
that the universe is exhaustively thus divisible. Cudworth's lan- 
guage gives no real countenance to the current mistake when (with 
Lord Brougham's approval, as quoted at p. 1 26 of the Essay on 
" Christianity &c.") he says — " whatever is, or hath any kind of en- 
tity, doth either subsist by itself, or else is an attribute, afiFection, or 
mode of something that doth subsist by itself" This is Veddntic 
doctrine [ — the Pandit, to whom I have shown it, assents — ] ; this 
does not exclude the possibility of any Absolute at all, — as the 
slipshod popular Pinnock's-Catechism sort of division into Subject 
and Attribute does. And why are such slipshod divisions current 
among Europeans ? It is Ijecause people in general ( — taking up 
at second hand a wrong notion both of what Bacon inculcated and 
did — ) might candidly say, aci a highly valued clerical correspond-* 
ent wrote of himself to me the other daj^ " I have long abominated 
Metaphysics.'* The most aflfectionate respect for my correspondent 
must not make me disguise what I hold, — and I do hold — that " tq 
abominate Metaphysics" constitutes about as fair a title to enter 
the theological arena, as " to abominate Time and Tune" does for 
enrolment in the Orchestra. " Time and Tune" are hard to attain 
perfection in, as every true musician knows, — but, without them, 
what is Music but torture to the ear and a weariness to the soul ? 
Why, dear me, is Theology a branch of " Physics ?" Is our God a 
god of wood or stone ? Are Space, Time, Infinity, Eternity, Being, 
— as gross as Galvanism ? " De gustibus non disputandum ; — but 
perhaps there is no such absolute difference of taste here after alL 
It is not that the abstractions of Metaphysics are, to me at leasts 
so very attractive in themselves, as that I should feel it a dere^ 
liction of duty to myself and othere to eject them from my thoughts, 
and confine myself ( — as I might do tinblamed — ) to Physics, and 
to practical, disjoined from speculative, Morality. 

I recognise, at this time, as of most auspicious omen for Indian 
advancement, the sound views, in regard to missionary opera- 
tions, expressed in the Primary Charge of our new Metropoli- 
jban, Dr. Lynch Cotton- It is, the Bishop thinks, "humanly 
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" speaking, almost necessary for a missionary, not only to speak 
"the vernacular with idiomatic fluency, but to be something 
'' of a metaphysician." History and metaphysics, the Bishop justly 
( — towards his clergy,! suspect, conciliator ily, — ) remarks, " can 
" never be the missionary's most important weapons, but unless we 
" cultivate to the utmost all the powers which God has given us, 
" we cannot look for his blessing, for he will not work miracles , to 
" overcome the evil effects of our negligence and inactivity." — 
Come ! Here is the true trumpet-ring at last — shrilling in, bright- 
ly and refreshingly, amid the nasal drone of the conventicle and the 
conventional. Backed by such a support, we may hope now to see 
tbe accomplished and estimable head of Bishop's College making 
his institution such a seminary of Missionaries, as will enable us, for 
the future, to regard with indifference the spectacle of the alumni of 
Oxford and Cambridge restricting themselves as hitherto to the 
snug pursuit of place and pluralities at home. 

Under the deepest impression of the importance of the questions 
in dispute, and the most clear conviction of the error of those whose 
theory I contest, I have written with the most perfect good humour 
towards all whom I have loosed my shafts at. If these are found to 
have points to them, I can't help it, and I won't help it. It is my 
wish that they should stick. Brazen-pointed if they be, I trust to 
their proving, like the brazen spear of Diomed, therapeutic no less 
than vulnerant. With the example of " the old man and his ass" 
before me, I will not make the hopeless attempt to please all the 
world, while I can gain my virtuous end more simply and more 
effectually by pleasing inyself — and speaking as I am moved to 
speak. " Hit high or hit low" — ^there is no pleading the man that's 
hit, as the drummer with the cat o'nine tails, when he tried to be 
accommodating, learned to his recorded disappointment. I am 
perfectly aware that a little more of " Owl" gains readier accept- 
ance for the words of wisdom, with many not unmeritorious per- 
sons,-:— but I dislike " Owl," — ^we get such a surfeit of it. I will not 
consent to bow the knee to the Baal of conventional solemnities 
any more than Penn would consent to take off his hat to Charles 
the Second. And, like Penn, I make no request to be more obse- 

o. 
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quiotisly treated. " Put on thy hat> friend Charles." It is eagfjr 
to say that those who express dislike of any peculiar phraseology in 
which sacred things are conventionally treated, dislike in reality the 
things themselves ; — but the sajring — ^whether unintentionally or 
otherwise — ^is not true. 

And — (though I have been told it in displeasure — ) I am not 
at all so sure that I shall please, if any, only the profane. I shall not 
be at all surprised if I find that my frank statement of deliberately 
and conscienciously formed conviction finds an echo in the heart of, 
and proves a not unwelcome expression for the feelings of, many a 
one who thinks as I do, but who dreads ( — as I don't — ) to provoke 
angry jealousy, or who does not see his way ( — as I see mine — ) to a 
clear enunciation of those feeUngs, or who does not experience(— as 
I do — ) a vocation to enunciate them. 

I intended to have given a Romanized version of the Sanskrit 
throughout, in deference to the opinion of my (yet unseen) friend the 
Rev. Dr. Elijah Hooie, Scretary to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
who speaks from experience wh^n he says that such an attendant 
version of a work in an Indian language is a great help to the 
Missionary who has to make use of the work. But this fasciculus 
has grown so rapidly under my hand that I cannot spare time for a 
Romanized transcription at present. Whilst I agree with Dr. 
Hoole that such a transcript may often be of great use, yet I would 
advise the missionary to " throw away his corks" as soon as he be- 
gins to feel confident that he can swim without them. 

In regard to Commentators, Bacon remarks that they are apt 
to blanch the hard passages, and to dilate upon the plain. To such 
censure I frankly avow that I consider my own commentary nowise 
obnoxious. If I have dilated — and most diffusely — on points which 
never yet occasioned a difficulty to persons who never thought, — I 
have done so with a view to others who have felt the difficulties 
which I have striven to remove. If, on the other hand, I have blanch- 
ed any hard passage, and skipped over an obstacle which I was 
bound, by the terms of my undertaking, to remove, if possible, from 
the path of the Hindu enquirer, then I will do my best repair the 



unintentional omission, when it is pointed out to me, — regarding 
as a friend even the most hostile critic who may oblige me by in- 
dicating the obstacle overlooked. 

Benares College, 
ApHl nth 1860. 
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GLORY BE TO THE MOST HIGH. 
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(1) Moses,. the inspired leader j * j qpnfnfWTl'^ ^EfS* 
and legislator of the Jews, being j-\ _ _ . , n ^- - "^ T. ^ ^ 
about to decl^^re the Law, begins ^l^H^lwl'^lWliai T* 
by saying " In the beginning." ffj f^f^Wr(T^ f%fV IT- 
and so on. ^TT^frftWC ^f^ XTSIT' 

(2) As the reader may here de- | ;^ | ji^ ^ j V^ jf^^J. 
mand " who was Moses ?— and who — ., ^«. ^.-J^-,, -—»•»•» 
were the Jews T-we reply, that ^4 ^^ ^^^l^lj^^ 
he will learn this, from Moses him- ^^ ^ ^t^ ^'Z^ ^^T* 
self, if he proceed in his penisal HT^^kT B 

of this book. 

(3) But the objector may go ( ^ | Sfrf ^^finHT 
on to say, "Where is the proof ^i7Spl^|^f^7T^^[^^ fi^llf^ 
that Moses was an inspired autho- • . , ...■t^ <"\ 

rityr We reply, that there are ^ ' ^^JrJ^ ^ 

many proofs, of which this one TT«I rflT^^ ^ 1 11 ^T*T^^^ 

may here suffice, that Christ, the H^^fT: W^HRT^ ^^^ cT- 

Son of God, God incarnate, testi- ^ TfJ^fl | f^^^<^|^Ul« 

fied that Moses was so. ^^j^ RUT^f?! rf^ f^. 
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(4) Again the objector may | ^| ^Jff T^f^ ^"S^V* 
demand, — "What is the proof IS'TTcf^^Tf^ JT^ Jf?nW 
that Christ was the Son of God ?" f^__ _ _ ^V ...^ *% .r i i r ■ . 
We reply, that the proof, which 75 ^1^^ ^? ' 
he will find briefly stated in "^ I ^HTIl^rW^RW^^- 
Book II. of our " Christianity con- «fT ^I^HIM^IIIj}^ ^^T" 
trasted with Hind<i philosophy" ^^ ^ d T ^ff ^l^U tti*4 T' 
can be best exhibited after the . l i iu ^.. ■ ■ ,^ .. ■ imj i ai i 
statements contained in this book ZLIJ ' ^ ' '^ ^. V *V^ ' " ' 
shall have obtained a hearinff. a<li*H<!!^ ^^'QfiT V^ 



(5) But the objector may j u | Tp^pTIEl «^T^^Sn(% 

still ask, " Why am I to take „Ti, ___i 

formy attending to the subject ^ | ^^fn" | *( WR^ ^' 
which you propose V To this we n»^44riM^Tf^«T> ''^^fi 



the trouble of hearing these state- 
ments? What motive is there 



reply, that, to an intelligent per- pj^^ f^i|i^^^| ; |gf ^^ - 

I'l nnf. lv»liPViTi2r in ^ 



son, a Hindi! not believing in 

Christianity and even entertain- ^ ^^ ^ 

ingno doubt of the truth of his TT^'c^TJ ^Vr\ TWJ ^¥- 
own religion, it ought to be a suf- ^TTRppSn'S^^^f^^T^- 
ficient motive for enquiring into ^J^iyay i^tQ^^ H^T^^f 
the Christian Scriptures that he ^-^^ ^^ ^ ^^. 
may thus learn what it is that \* ^ ^ j^ -^ 

the Christians believe, and why flMJM^l^^l^tl ^^ ^f^' 
it is that they believe it. It is f^j^di^ lITT'^^fltc^rlrT 
for the satisfaction of such an en- pfii^^ Ji i^Qufjjfli i n*. 

quirer that this commentary is y ^ 

undertaken. Such a one, devoid ^H^^l^J^^ 351?'^'^' 
of malice and not bent on wrang- ??n^^ HCWT ^wt^fT- 
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ling and cavilling, is the person ^T^H<|t^l<ll|4^444l<T- 
specially competent, under God's ^| 9.^ IT^UT fiT^VI? 

favour, to read this exposition _ . _*^c ♦.■ _ 

with profit. ^RT^MT «^?m ?!T^ 



^ Mr<Jr!^H\|r*ri T 

. (6) Well then, Moses com- j rf j 7f^ TT^ETrfW^T^' 
mences the Book of O^nesis, the — ^-.^^_^_i sarf^. 

first division of the Pentateuch or ^ * , « 

" set of Five Books," with a chap- <g< H t < fl l^ ^^^^gTH- 
tcronthe Creation, of which the ^RJ ti«<t^l«l* I Tl^T^ 
fii-st verse is as follows. ]^SJ4f MTff If^fHT ^9 I 

n 

ted the heavens and the earth. wftf ^ II 9 B 




1 . In the beginning God crea- 






(1) Here the reader will 1 o 1 W^H^ ^y J Itf fa? 

perhaps ask, " what is to be un- 
derstood by the word God ?" we 
reply, that we are in the first in- 
stance to understand, by the word ^^ ^•tJl^lq 'd^Hi^l" 
' God,' the Creator of the world, fif ^' g f j c} ^ ' J ' 4^^ ft'^TTT* 
What other characters belong to fijTij M' n 
God shall be considered — as the 
occasion for their consideration 
shall arise. 



^ 



(2) But, "what is the proof | ^ | Tf^f M^ [ (^< f : ?|f- 
of there being any Creator of the f^^V ^tb'V * ^%, _r 
world?" To this it may suffice _^ ""^^ ^r^ i ^ 

here to reply, in the words of the ^<1 I 'HUT ^dlM^ ITRT 
Siddhmta Muktdvali, ^ " Such ^|l?75| ^if TPSfJ f^TiRiTT^ 
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prodtDCtions a;s a water-jar are fsifiTTfcf «T^fTfV^?^^' 

i)™d«ced by a maker, and so also ^^^j^ ^ Rl ^ dl rttd- 
are such productions as the earth ^ ^ ^ fl , f l- T , f l^ 

and its vegetable growths ; and to ?^^^^ ^SI5^-? 

make theae is not possible for such l^^l^^^HI^'y iW^t^ - 

wev^ ; therefore it is demon- rH4^44M I 'flSil %tS|«rih 

strable that there is a God> iu so f^ - ^^q IfH^t^j^l «{)<Sn*- 

far as there is a maker of these/' —.r^ namffTHhHTRr WIT 

There are, in tfie VeddrUa and ^'^^H^^'^'^l^ W ^^ 

other books, other arguments for '^^Jj* ^ W^»» ^ ^TT^ J 

tiie exierteiice of a Creator of tiie T^jf^'^Bl ^i^fj^ 'TWT^TT* 

world ; and as indeed all men ^mP^Sin^rf^^^ndHp^ iT - 

believe in the existence of a Crea- u^ jj i i aS m j ' ^fijj ii» ^r 

tor except, perhap, those who by ^_^ ^ ^ ^^ 

cavilling have confused their own '^ ^'^ T— j^ ^^ 

understandings, the competent "'^^T 'TTt^J^TEnTHlt- 

reader will not require that we <!l|c|«fi| c||ri4ri^ 'iJ«|<^Xf. 

should here dwell longer on this __^— 11-^_^|^^^^. 

settled point, which he will find ^ faTO^ranWfTrat ^ 

briefly treated in Book m. of our ^^ ^V*^, !^ ^T ^' 

" Christianity &c". T^H^^^I ^OT^T ^- 

(3) Now it may be lasked, wUill^V^ wftl. 

"whatis meant by the Heavens \^J^^^^ ^^ 

and the Earth f ' We reply, ihat SU^^IsTf SW^T^tft f*! " 

this is a common form of expres- ;5 HmaH H^T 444||^: ) 

sion for the created universe. By ^ <>" ^^ 

the ' Earth' is meant the globe K ^^^^lTO ^H^^ ' 

on which we dwell, and 'by the fdri^M^WK^IW^^lf'I ' 

' Heavens,' aH that is beyond this. l|^|fi^^lT } ifif ^f^ IJ^ 

Whether the earth on which we I^^ C^anrfg ai^H l a - 

dwell is a globe, we shall nothere ^^^ ^'^m^n^^i^ 

discuss, because Moses says nO' ^^mF 'HJJH IT^'^^ITf ^ 
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are here concerned with what he vrr^a' -ettt^t •fsfrrfsr 
does say. His design was not to ^-•'^•^ ^ ^^^ T?T«Trr 



thing about the matter, and we ii!h|tr| nH H H'T fiT ITTfVT- 

VT%iT -^I?^ f^filfrl 

tell us what was the form of the m^l ^tm I ^^<T^I 'J^" 

earth, and thus to supersede, in ^TFT'TM mW ^^ TT^T* 

regard to that point, the exercise ^||i'rl 1*^11 ^RmWTITcl 

of those mental faculties which, owTTfe^rT^^rrw &?rn «stt 

inasmuch as they are adapted ^ 

to the discovery of God s works, ^W(HlWfC||?T I ^Ifl^'^ 

we may presume that God be- d^«<U<ai||^|rTI!n^^^^ 

stowed upon man with a view to ^ IT^qillj!r|ITf?T^%Sq' 

their employment and exercise in f^ , V , p l. ji h_l ^^ 

«uch discovery. ^TWlT^^Wimi ^ ^ - 

(4) Inthe beginning, -—vhen „.,r...^n. , _, 

was that ? We are not toW, nor ' o ' ^" '^I: •^'^ U^" 

can we tell. Since no absolute ^TT^^^T^T T^HT^TTfT- 

b^inning of Time is conceivable, THIH ^^^^ W '^liM 'I^T' 

we n>ay be asked,— what was ^tjj^ •T' ^IW l fa * f%fl1H- 

there 6e/ore "the beginning" here £^* wM^i i CT T a gTrT^I 

spoken of. We reply, that, — be- o -j> ». ^ ^^ ^ 

sides God, in His mysterious na- ^^*l*<tt<UTT ^T^^TT^- 

ture as God the Word, — we are )f ^^f^fff 'cillMirfrTi 'RT" 

not told, and we cannot telL But iinii i i u - mi^ n uuiflj q sr 

it may be said, — as there is difli^ ^ »v *v ^l_._ . 

culty in imagining an antecedent | « *« I ^T Srn" «Ml^«Ti: 



eternity during which the Deity ^q" l^*H^l1^T?T i ^" 
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shall be conceived to have re- ^^ | ^fiT^ ^ '^^^^- 
mained inactive, — is it not more H[^^[ ;f;yq' ^^^PTR^- 

—Not so ;— the declaration that '^TT WIMl^ iW ««IUn«fl 
**In the beginning God created the SfT^^lfV^^f^l^ UI^TT | 
heavens and the earth,*' whatever sgrw ^TT' gHJ W* U t al l ft - 

else it may imply, is an explicit „ „^_ *:^ ^ ^ 

denial of this supposition ; and it ^l^TlT^J<«IH ^TTf^T" 

appears sufficient for all practical f^'^|^d'^4^iNl%lXl^^^T 

purposes-and God's revelation mf^^ J ^ {/cfq}! j^ ^- 

was given for practical purposes >» ^ 

—to understand by the words TTTTSWnf^C^H^ mt' 

just thus much— which they do ftR^cTltilffT %^ | ^iftf- 

mean— and which may be all that ^ ^ ^ ^ cg j | fg <i T^ TTRT 

they were designed to mean, and • ♦ t# V*v ^ 

not to allow ourselves to be stop- ^ ^^^^I*m*1^ x||n<|- 

ped at the outset by a speculation ^^TfT^Sf^ ^*ld| STTT^' 

for which there is no pressing J^ ^CfT?'?? f'WVfTT I 

motive here, — the speculation hav- ^-rsrsn^ tt^ srawr-n « 

ing been indulged m elsewhere to ^ ^ ^^^ ^ / "^ 

the full, and without any definite T^^r" | ^pTF^m^^n^ 

result. Our present conclusion, f^^T^nfT ^^ cf |c|^\| ^ «|' 

then, — ^for thus much we can de- TT dH ' ^jM ^HF^ jmww i ^ t, 

termine with certainty,— is, that rjiTT r il-d i m aixft ^ J rfVI 
the first verse of the Bible denies ^^i l^l<«! l^n^*ri^»9T^^ - 

the antecedent eternity of this ^J n^f^J | ^STfTT ^ f%- 
world, and declares that God ^ i^ t lI #MI#y4 ^ ft^rT^TBT 
brought it into being. ^^^^ f^^^T ^ 
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xf7( n 

(o) It may be contended (by t^ — -«-. g 

one who chances to know some- H ♦* 5? ^ f <4T^ri "^ ^T" 
thing of the Scriptures) that an- f^TTJ ^S^^ ^Tl^fT ^ 
other book (the Gospel according ^5^ ^^ffTUT ^'tf itfl fT 
to St. John) begins with the de- ^ISTTITST wV " 

claration that " In the beginning ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ItU- 
was the Word, and the Word was f^fH | TT^'^^nff^^^T 
with God,and the Word was God," STlf^^T^'Q^fTTr^^' TT^ 
— and that here surely the expres- \,cl^^ ^ * _ 

sion " In the begmnmg means ^ * * ^ ^^ -^ ^^\c ^ ^t • 

"from all eternity." We assent lET^rlf^^TITf^^l^'?^!- 

to this. But then observe the ^r^^i^ ^T^^^T^^^T" 
important distinction. There is ^_,_..._. , .. _ *^ , .-.--,-««* 
no mention of any creating 01 ^ ^ ' "^ '^ r^ 

the Word. From all eternity the ^STTT^^^ •T W^?T^- 
Word " was'* with God, But the ?T^f?T ^^?T ^Srfff^^^R- 
world was "created," i.e., was ?!fX7f vgfq'^T^rf ; ^If- 
brought into being, out of ante- ^TnTfwiTUrr^T W OT- 
cedent non-being,-and this im- «TH iT^^^^n^T ^ WT 

plies a commencement in time. M ^ ^T^T^^^^^^^t^<T- 
The expression "In the beginning" ^Jff | TTarrf^" ^TIT'I 
can be used in both senses, — in arrf^rtn^* j^fear tt^ 

the sense of from all eternity, Twg«nplrrfe.a;TWnaT 
and in the sense of " at some TW^^ ^gnT^qiT^H^T- 

starting-point in Time ;" and it is ^^M ^V^fl I^W^ W^- 

the context that determines which ^^iPF'^W^f^f*!'^^ I Jf ^- 



join, — ) but the world is held, by 
the orthodox followers of the 
Vedas, to consist of appearances, 
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sense the words are to be taken I^HJ^ f^^T^T^ ^j ^ T9 ^'TT* 
(6) Be it so, (—you may re- ^Pn^rffi; | ^^f^fR" 

and not of realities ; and certain 1?T ^I^^WtI I fl^cf ^- 
Christian theologians (e.g. Bishop f^q^ ^^"'fft^ ^STf^T ^- 
Berkeley) in like manner hold that £^ ^ . ^A ^ * o 

what are called material things Tn^XT^^T'IT ^^*1«|- 
are appearances only. In the ^ ^4CC| TT'SpW ^S^^IrT 
Vedas we are told that the aggre- XT g ijjrfl I JjfadSf tpH 'g'fa-' 

gate of the sensible can neither #>> *v ^ ^ ♦ 

be declared absolutely to be or ^^^ "^^ ^l?*^ ' ^ 
not to be. Qfi this theory [—if f^ ISlSWlfim ^ff^ft* 
you do not disclaim it,-and if 5^^^ If^fjT^^^ ^f%. 
you do disclaim it, then we Ve- .0 «_«._ 

dantins are at issue with you, and •"^^X™* ^* ' ^tKI* tT* 
the discussion cannot advance one ^MdlMIM^ v^ ^rBfJ I 
step till that question shall have g ■ ^ Trfv gyMAilf? JT^-» 
been debated and degided — one v* % ^ 

way or other,—] what is meant Mni^^i^|f1U|^<^'^ f{f^ 

by God's « creating" the aggre- ^|irtrfTTintn!rTrr ^T^iTfir 

gate of the sensible ? To " create" ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

means [—you say—] to make out ^"m ^^^ T ^ffJ I ^f^ 

of nothing,— but if the aggregate, ^ <^^<|i: ^T^XTTTf TT" 



when created, is nothing, might ^q^^^^.^^ IJdia fa ?T« 

pot the created aggregate of the /^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fusible have previously enjoyed ^^^T^HTTm H t^ I tl CI J I «|| ' 

as much of existence antecedently f^? ^^M^ltf %n#l4P rI 

to what you call its " creation" ? ^fJt'sr^ %i^Ziiut sorsar 1 

And if the Berkeleians hold that _ JV^^ ^^^^ ' 

there U a diflference between the ^r|<(|^ ^ ^l l^^lRl'^f* 
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created Nothing and that ;^^^; ^ifTT^ ^WTTH: 
Nothing antecedently to its crea- xa^fgnTfT g fa m 

tion, what is the difference? — 
and which of the two theories 
[ — the Materialistic and the Spirit- 
ualistic — ] do you yourself ac- 
cept ? 

(7) We reply, that if the de- I ^S | ^^TSECff \ 
claration in the text be, as we 
hold it is, reconcilable alike* with 
either of the two philosophical 

theories entertained by Euro- fjj^ )ftrd«hM^i^^«1TTr- 
peantheologians, viz (1st) that ^^^^ j ^j^-. 
there is a non-spintual substance ^^ ^p 

or substratum of what arc called ^TW^TmTW^T^^* 
"material things" [—viz. the cRTSf^ TT^fTT I ^fWT" 
" matter/* against the possibility 7)1^^f[ Hgri<4^ lf^'^* 
of the existence of which Berkeley ^ f^ , ^Sl ^ ^ 

argues,*] and (2nd.) that there is ^^J ^ <?? ^ ^^W 
no substance except Spirit,— then TTTT n^TiHCieJ^I^TVf^- 
it is immaterial, to the business iJlUjrjf aq' i T' ar a i i^^j 

in hand, which of these • theories <* ^ 

be the correct one. Either of «<«l^^^ I Cf^JW^- 
them may be entertained without rrlR^mfd^M^iSlf ^- 
detriment to the assertion in the TSTy UM i WiW TV UVt I Si * 

being a- non-spiritual substance, l*l\i*'l ^l^W^ I ^SlKll" 



text. On the theory of there 



♦ See our Commented edition of Berke. ^Tfl K^^' <* ^^ I^STM^ ■ 

ley's treatise, " Of the Principles of Human ^^7^ W?! ITl'ft^f^^' 

Knowledge," p. 20, § VII. in " Reprints ^^ ^ ^ 

for the Pandite," No. 4,— being'* Vol. I. of ^%; ^^t^lff ?TW^ TT^T' 

Metaphysics and Mental Philosophy, Alia- ^ ^ 

habad, 1852." The preface explanatory f«|^J^j(|^|2|^ | 5JfJ H^T" 

of the design of that Repiint may be ^ ^^ j lVIi 

found in Appendix A. T^?l?f 'PT I TfR" H 

B 
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the difficulty here started would 
not meet us : — but, on the alter- 
native hypothesis that Spirit is the 
only substance, it is only the view 
entertained by the Berkeleian the- 
ologians that is reconcileable with 
the text, and not the view enter- 
tained by tke followers of the Ve- 
das. This wet proceed to explain- 

(8) The orthodox Mowers of 1^1 ^IW^Pf lfTy 
the Veda, and the Berkeleians, ^dni|^'^|4|H fl^tftf?! 
hold alike that there is no Sub- %?Tf^irf ^ ' M i fi gar ^. 

stan<fe besides Spirit ; but they *^ ev • _r: J " <C^ 

differ momentously in their esti- <IHI< II1| ^^ ^»NTm- ^ 

mate of the daims of the Pheno- WfPf^ | 1[^ d^KQ' 
wsnal. The Phenomenal is di- -tV HlWIlU^jfaw^ HfH- 
vided by both parties into (1st.) Ji— t. | ««« Tirr 'crrsr. 
the phenomena of waking life, f^TlJ,.^ ' ^',^^ 
and (2nd.) deceptive appearance, TfTTTOT* ^Hll^tll^- 
as in dreams and other modes of ^ETIffhlfT^f^RRI^fHTTT^- 
mental illusion. But the Ved^n- \m h1|N IH iTilH I U J<W 
tin regards these two as being, in ;^ r-^ '^ fe-fi«ji»Tfrr 
the Ust resort, aUk^ unimportant, ^X»»^^l IHI^I^tfllUM 
because they are, he says, alike ^I'^tfl ^^Hd I W ^ ^^ 
UTir^— meaning tiiat neither tntHf^C^fRTr d^A^l* 
of them is BvhBta^ce, which he #tl#fi 1 i!l>^ Al^tl^ri I S^T** 

holds to be the one sole reality. «v ^ «s *v "^ 

The Berkeleian, on the other ^^^1: ^i?T t^WT|: 

band, declares,—" I can a& well ^f^ TTR^ ^Sflfif ^fWfH 

doubt of my own being, as of ^^fijfirf^ ; ^IWI^lf ^ 
those things which I actually per- ^^ ^ ^ ^ n» 

ceive by sense, it being a mani- ^^WTm tI^^ tl*^^» Tx" 
fest contradiction that any sensible 19 l^ijsf^Mt^lfH.^n^ ^* 
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object should be immediately «^V; ^Hf V?ff% VS[ HT 
perceived by sight or touch, aad -^Tt^ „. ,. • _,^ 

at the same time have no exist- ]^ /» i«^^' ^ ^^ 

ence in nature, since the very ^^'WQWITT^TF TTTTT 
existence of an unthinking being ^f^ ^i^^fii ^TTBTT- 

consists in being perceived"* In f- ^ ^ *^ 

comparison with dreams and other TF^^Rf '^ ^WSTOTRI <TT' 
illusions, '* the ideas of sensd (he ^^T^if 4^41 U|k M^i ^ li V 
says) are allowed to have wbore iyii i ^U|j i g|^ ' ;ii f liw i ifT , 
reality in them, that is, to be ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

more strong, orderly, and cohe- f> | 

rent ;" and these, being impress- fTT ^H^MKM^I^llm 
ed upon the mind " accotding to ^|IIM|HI|UIIJ)mI^| un- 
certain rules or laws of nature, 7progl 8)\c11 ^t» S^TO 

speak themselves the effect of a ^ 3 > ^n. 

mind [—Spirit—] more powerful 'tf^jm rnl^«WIP!T" 
•and wise than human spirits." T^lt^TT l|^^fc||rl llfTHT* 
What a Berkeleian, therefore, ob- wnr Pgyf Htfdl H H iwl ' 
jects to in the Yeddntin is his J" r^ ♦ yv ., -, 

unreasonably holding that the ^ ^? ^^ ^'^'^tt 
phenomena of waking existence m<|tiHl«IMl^f41 ^.llit^* 
are beneath the notice of the wise, fj fl ■ uf i i i fl i i j j > iji cfn- 
because, forsooth, they are not „■ f^ ■■»■(;, »,, ^^ 

entitled to the name of substance. ? ___ 
If these phenomena have an exist- I'^^IWII HllC^Ti'WT" 
ence which the Ved^ntin himself vf^Tf g fa I^RTfS^^'^- 
is constrained to denominate r w ^ fti»» ^ 

vydvahArika, i e. " that must be ^jT ^SSjjJ^^ 
dealt with," their importance will vTUVfi 'wt'lRWTW ^- 
depend upon the nature of our ^|f^I^q^|^| 4|IMC|^<i(|^* 
r elation tor them; and if it so ^Hfftf^^lfiq^^gyg- 

Berkeley's PHiusiples of ffwnan Q[|^(^4f(4^|l| | A|fcf if 



KntmMtge, quoted at p. 39 of " Ckrls* 
tiaiiity &c. 



Wl^i^f'?! I ?rf^f?^t^ 
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happen that our relation to them is fsff^^^fcf i|T^f^l|^1fff 
to be eietmal, it is idle to disparage iaiv<»wrj'#ir¥ ^^mml ^^i^ 
their immense importance by »^ r*^ • ._ 
dubbing them " insubstantial/' ^^ ^^n^J tlVlH^- 
AVhether their relation to us is to C|qce|^^|l[^];{f^|t||^ . 

be eternal, is a question to be f^fW ( t tJIHWdl^^^ " 
answered only by a revelation, — ♦ ^ -v ;^ 

and to this question we shall re- TTT^^^RIWl JST^Wl n" 

vert when the proper occasion sI^WT^^T*! «B|«|^|1[' 

presents itself j^^^ TT ^O^MiW^M^Hi - 

. (9) Still— the Veddntin may | ^ | '^Sr||^ ^TT^t" 






ask — " On the Berkeletan theory, 

•what is creation ? On our own 

Veddntic theory it is merely the 

exhibition of a phantasmagoria, ^Hfl Ql^aij •&(«(: ^I | 

Avith no reality in it at all ; but WMJ'rtlW aaiMgir aSV ca- 

what does or can it mean on the ^_ _^ mji Oi 1j\ ■;« !.jlit %.■* -a 
theory that sensible objects really %^ ^iTTq^T^^T <8 H " 

exist, and yet exist only in beiTig ^^J I H^IIflt^ "^Wf^~ 
perceived i Before the percipient ^^Tflf Hlf ^ ^l ^ rafi f- 
M^-n had been called into being, WMM I li l^ V l f iX S^ TTt- 
how could those sensible objects \ rv 

"the heavens and the earth" re- ^'TRTTTT 'TRT •! W^ 
ceive, in creation, and subsequently WR^ T^^T Wf^ ISfd * 
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possess, in continuance, the f^ff^TTl^tT^Vll^^^lf- 
" perceivedness" which, you say -rann^fiT i v«^ STTt- 
constitutes their existence ?"— Let T" JLS!- 

Berkeley answer for himself. HtVil W^i X^5^^f^' 
" Though we hold indeed the ob- ^|M| ^|9lf^l|^^l'^fV(- 
jects of sense to be nothing else fi^ ^t^H ^q^qHSfq ^- 

but ideas which cannot exist iin- ^^ >> r^*^sw 

perceived ; yet we may not hence Hl^l^t^ iH^T^^Hn \ *H- 

conclude they have no existence lyi^H^f in^M^fi I^BHi?- 
except only while they are per- _|^^^^^^^p^^^-^^ 

ceived by us, since there may be ^ *n . m __ 

some other spirit that perceives ^^xi^VI^^* Ti^l^l 

them, though we do not f[ | ^^cWf^I ^firSTT "STT- 

It does not therefore follow f^^ <U^ ' l ' fe\l|*W jr fflW|lf 

that bodies are annihi- ,^^,^ ■L.a i.^ fij :ji^. .^ .^ 

lated and created every moment, ^^ WT^T^«fl^^^T 

or exist not at all during the in- ^ERTJI^^T ^iTTHl ^HT' 
tervals between our perception of ^TT«f(TT^'^ f^^l^T^lT'* 

(10) And now I must beg | 9* | ^fl|^ ^^ %" 
the Ved^ntic reader [as well as ..r. « T^warn^ a^- 
others] distinctly to bear in mind ^/^^ ^ ^ ,^ 

that I am not asking him to ^^\ VTt^t^lVffJ Wt ?!f 
a^opt the theory of Be Aeley. I ^^^^^^^ ^ -^^ 
shall acquiesce, with mdinerence, ^^ 

in his preferring the theory of a 'HfnTTfT tT WTTF^ I 'ET 
non-spiritual substratum if it dHdldj^Rlf^^! lit* 
commends itself to his understand- f^ ,, ■T^r ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■■■■ 
iag. But what I seek to impress ^^ ^J^J^^^^l^T- 

{both on him and others] is this, ^HTl 'il^ifitrtJ^li^lt^'O'* 
that the truth of the Scriptures -. ^-_ ■■^■y»*. £^^j^^ . 

* Principles of Human Knowledge § ^ • £^ ^ ♦ 
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asxd their claim upon ererj man'a m^ »ymn^ ^ i ^ ■ mm 
acceptance, are quite irrespective _, ? , „» ,■,■■ jj^m^jji . 
of this vexed question of philoso. 'TTTW<«fqtfl tt q^^->ll 

phy,— unaflfected by its non-set- ^Hiqi^ t^'H^TW^T- 

tlement, as they are indiiFerent to VTmW^irn^t^Tf^^^W 7f "" 

its settlement We micrht now dis- ^ ^ ^ • 

miss it as irrelevant to the business x'^"'"'^'*^^^* ^* 
in hand; but as the reader may ^\t\ «ji(m | ^|;«|«nf« 

perhaps care to hear what can be M uiuiU i HMli i k ^ Um \yi - 
said in favour of the theory more ^ _ _^^ 

commonly received in Europe, we l*m<(ltS^I*l^ltlll<*H^| 
cite the following [ — ^from the f* M^iat*^ f' , *V 

Essay on "Christianity, &c." p. 15] ^"^ T^l^ I 

—as a sample. $WTwT*<*fl«II^^W * 

(11) We suppose, then, the | ^^ I Hmf^ I %^- 

Yiedantin to ask — how is it pos- ^^ *^ ^^ nrv *-.„ 

sible that God « made all things ^^ ^" " ^^ ^^'^' 

of nothing i" He who asserts the f?T nqitVq if^ ITOIf - 

creation of matter retorts as fol- <a gU l g{Mfgfl l I TT VV 

lews. " How should it not be ^ ^ «s » 

possible ? To expkin,— We ask ^y^T?T I fi qil^J m*m 

you in turn, how does fire bum nfHlT?*?* I'Rflrft**^- 
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inel ? If you ausrcer, from the cf J cf f Wpif ^iildtfJl ^- 
nature of tluDgs^ — then we rejoin f^^ C ^ .r^_„ •s #* 

that it is the same in the case be- W^T^m "^ ^«« ST'I 
fore us [—God makes things out H^ERT f^nW <1^fM^I^I* 
of nothing •* from the nature of l| T <H*BI?!< i| <fc<!flM WB[ 
things"]. If you ask, how can :»rt^,f l, r^ fl, ^ a- 

this or that thing be produced nTW^tq IfMTTfTIJcT ^ 1 

without the aggregate of its con- <«9e(am ^"Vl ^lf^ ^T^* 
current ^uses ? We ^ply. that ^^^j^j^^j^^^^^-. 
the doubt would be a littmg one ^ » ^ 

if we were speaking of mens ^. TTW ^Kigi^ l*!igiM|- 
work ; for we do not assert that «tS|^«|T f^Pi"^ ^t<MU^* 
a potter can make a jar without -s*— 3-j*fi^» ^ .. _ 

a lump of clay, or a weaver a web tw .• 

without yarn, and so on : but this 4^€l^|44^ IVHY^T^^I* 
doubt i? inapplicable to the case -—^ -^ *^ ^«J\ ^^ Si 

in question, of the Supreme Lord ^' ' JWPfJ^^TWT- 

possessed of power beyond that TTOTW'ff STTr^rt'I T^C^'?" 

of all creatures. And if we sup- ^^r i l' lJ I iU^ T ^Wi r I g fe *- 

pose, from the example of the like ^ j ^ -v •s 

of us, that God*8 power of creation ^Wl(tt^^« l^l'^HC" 

also is dependent on an aggregate ^I^^Hi^l^^ll^^^^l* 

of concurrent causes, then we m[4^nJ^^4^aj»|^|4j8J — 

ought to suppose, from the exam- ♦ ^ ^ rv 

pie of the child's walking with ^^^ ^H^'JfiT fll^ Ml^V 

the support of the nurse's finger ^'^^|?§"J^1ir^T^^^ 
[see the Baghuvanm, canto in., jjnJ ju t.MiiiJMt±i ttst 
V. 25], that, your power also of ^l^ggl'H^H ^W ^ - 

walking [—grown-up person as ^\^ Vl^l^l^l^l^* 
you are—] is dependent on the ^;^ ;^q^n y^ ^^^j^^|^ . 
support of a nurse'3 finger." «^ * -s 

(12) " And if you say that the I ^^ I TT tlH^^- 
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world could not have arisen from rCf fff R^TTcT Wfft faaM T 

nothing, because what exists must _, , ^ j v ^^ 

havebeenwithoutbeginnincr.onthe ^ ^^^^'W H^ni^^ " 



rule that nothing comes of nothing Hl^fl I 

[''ex nihilo nihil fit'],— then we ^f?!^ 7f | ??«rTf^1$ fif 

reply : Not so ; for there is no j^ 2.. ,,_ , _ f» ^ 



proof that there is any such abso- 



^TTTTWrTct 



•v|> 



allegation deserves to. be met only ^^ %oET^iT fa' J 1 11 J) [ w 
by an unsupported [or blank] ue- —fijA^ ^ftr ITx" 

gativa Moreover, were the case '^«^. » ^|^^ '^ ^*n ^fl- 
as you say, then the feeling, whe- VIWT ^PT ^TRRTRI ^^- 

ther of pleasure or of pain, which ?:4j^|8il^lO S'H* 

at any moment arises in the mind ^ ^ 

of a man, must have existed from •^^CW^'Rf ^WTcTfT'W* 
eternity, and as such must be im- ^FTWTfT^I*lll'ff'UH4Jrir 
perishable. If it be rejoined that 4Jd|fUfiil|^fl jfTTH ^- 
what we assert is the arising not n^f ^ ^ r *S 

merely of changes, however real, ^IWTmTn ^^ I l^l^iml" 
of the mind, but the arising also ^"RFt I ^f^ffT^f^'Rl'- 
of substances, we reply : Say not Tr>T?T^fftH| ^ a|faf^. 
so; tor that makes no difference: — ^ . * j^ 

if you yourself admit that mental ^fl f^**MnW J^^i I 
states, not previously existing, do 
arise, how should this be wrong 
in the case of substances ?" 

(13) Proposing to proceed to M^ f jr? M^HM^J 
the second and subsequent verses, '^T^fTtli^l^tirll^W **H* 
w4iich communicate some details ^fSflTT ^ Tlf f^ "MT^^T 
of the creation, we may be asked, f^f[\ j | [<j^ ^^ft^H M^fl^ " 

— ^what need was there for the ^ ^ •j^ JL * 

details of Creation which it seems ^^ '^"^ ^TOlS^ll^- 
are to be given in this chapter ? ITRfH W*F^ TTT^'W 'TfW 
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If all that is meant to be eonveyed ^I HW f SSSBT IIVI4^'4^|' 

is the fact that the world has not ^ ^> •sy^ 

existed from eternity, then suppose " * ^ " ■ • ^^ ^ I H Tc ^ i " 
we concede that this is fully con- ^ f ly IRKSf |«1Ci|i||^«i | 

veyed in thp first verse ; and then ;|ffWi^ ftl^rf^'^^^R^ 

what need of more? And if details ^ J^ ^ 

ware wanted for any purpose, what T^T^f| H<JI^^*<^"^" 

was that purpose ? And supposing l|M44U|4rn<(|^<'T TffV 7T* 

there was a purpose, might it not ev ^ f^y 

have been more effectually accom- ^ TRnT Itll^lfH^ini 

plished if details had been more f^^ ^IJi ^|^| ?frlT Sfil' 

fully given ? We reply that tte ^ f^f^j^ Sf^f^rfTO- 

Mosaic account, by a selection of ^^ 

striking particulars, has sought to TW HT^^fllm Wftl^I" 

convey, and does convey, that » faftttgf fil^f^ ^ trl^ T f 

correct impression of God's having ^ ^ ^ 

brought all things successively ^^ ^^ ' ^^ •'^^ ' Jf 

into being, which impression could ^||jfVrV | e| ^m ^^ TW 
not well — especially at the time 
when Moses wrote — be conveyed 

in any other phraseology, or ^MCll JTlWRTTt'T 13 ^'• 
brought home to the understand- 
ing of his hearers in any other 



^nrtftr^rof^ WTO^ 



•iM^^flT ^IMT*!^" ft- 



(14) Moreover, a main purpose I ^8 I ^WIWr^TT^iff - 
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of the record given in the first lJI4i|«C|^ IIVT SW(^ 
chapter of Genesis appears to be ^ <n^ y^ » 

this, to show that as all visible ^* ft^U^TiW* M^UTfl- 

tbingB were brought into existence ^^J ^ {^ HMU ^Vj •! M^ 
by God, and are entirely depend- ^ ^ nfir^fk njr W. 
ent upon Him for their continu- «<il^ ^ inffWm^f[ ^- 

ance in being, no portion of this li|j(^ C^^tQ^I^^* "^T- 
viaible world can be a proper re- ^ ntu^ffiiiiM mrsna Trnr 
presentative of the Self-exxstent • • ^ -• • * ^ ^ 

and Omnipresent One. Such false ^iHl^l 'Bl'J^ffr: ^^^^ 
representations are idols. Since ,^^ m ■ j„„ 

God is everywhere, God is of course ^TPHnq I flWI^e^- 

not absent from that portion of ;^]^ ^flil^ qiUUIX!? 
the universe which is occupied by - j^ -., ,^ . ■■ ^ — y, 

the ugliest idol,-but, a^ we shall »^n r^ttT1^| ^f^ ^^^J 

see, God has declared it one of fjlif l^i^lf^d Iir?f1Tr- 

the deepest and darkest sins ^ ^ ^f^^Wfd I 7iV 

against Himself — ^to obscure the ^ 

glory of His Omnipresence by fiT^IHM^f^sMdlf^ H* 

seeking to localize Him in any p^^,^,f^ a^ ™^. 

material object. Ihe essence oi e\ v» 

Idolatry is the thus seeking to ^ | i^^^^ ^R^BTlf^Tr- 

locali^^e God. ^ ^^^ 7Pllf*R^ «- 






fp^ 






.\ «.\ 
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' (15) We now . proceed to the I J^ I ^^ I^Hl'^l'il* 

second verse, which is asfoUows : — 
2, And the earth was confused 



'^HT^I 



and void, and darkness on the ^fH^TSf^T f^TORT^- 

surface of the deep, and the Spirit fm TTZIxrv Tfll Ji T Id I ufr 

of God brooding over the face of t> __'^_ 

the waters. ^W t^HWI^ ?IW?- 

(1) ' Confused,' i. c., consisting | 9 I ^iE|7Jif7T ' I ^^W 

ot the waters and the earth con- MMlftlMliCiJ jfeHUM * i fsf 

fusedly mingled together. ' Void,* ^^y^^ ^^ «.^.«««.« 

i. e. devoid of vegetable and ani- ^"^^W^ m I WT^Il^JT^I- 

mal products. ' And on the sur- ()4^^||^4'n(dcim! I Vl^ 

face of the deep/ &c. During the ♦ ^ _ Tj^ uu_ , T ^ • 

earth's condition of consisting of ^ T*<K*fi<<^lT^ I '^^ 

water and earth confused together, ^^^^^^T^I^^TcinVTTT^* 
the watery portion was the more m^ ^^nTTT^inn^lVTT- 
obvious, — hence the attribution ^^ ^ ^ c 

* depth; which is a property of ^^7U ^reWT^^l ITHft- 
water, — ^according to the maxim nnr cgg glH r? i HI ' m^MiT 

** Appellatives go by preponder- ^^ Ti fL. 

ance,"— e. g., during the season ^^^^1 ^^^1 m ^t^- 
of the rains, water mixed with 7[ I ^TBTT 'm^TRf^ ^f'tR- 
earth is spoken of as water, not l^j^fq ^p^ ^^^rf???^ 'SE[^ 
as earth, — the water being the f- •v ^ ^ 

preponderating oyer the earth. ^W'RT 'Tg IT^TTT 5f^- 
' Brooding,'— il e. by creative ^|fv|c|imr1^^ «yr|rc||- 

energy producing arrangement r^^^ ar^TfTaTiafefsi . 
and development in the chaotic * y^ ' ^Un^^T^TcT 
mass, as the incubation of a bird, TTi^^^TH 



♦ *v 
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by its warmth, produces such in f^ f^f^%|<!|||^^flNi'HIH~ 

(2) But it may be asked,— | ^ | ifif )j1Z|Tf^^lF* 
Since no man was present at the _,^ ■■ ■ ...r 

time of ihe creation of the earth, ^»^ ^^^'W Wl^^^" 

&c., how was this order of creation t^T^^ HTH? ^If ^lt^- 
known to any one and declared y f^fQpif H^lH g?! ?[tH 
by h jm ? We reply, that it was re- ^ ^ >. 

vealel by God to Moses. In what ^^^ I ^ IW T'^^ 
manner it was revealed we shall ^y^[yjfi ^|^ | ||m^ ; ^iftfi| - 
enquire presently. ^ _ «rvri . Ti * ^ .,, 

(3) Some one, again, may | ^ | 'Sgm qiUi^H«|n«1- 
question whether this narrative is ,g^ ^-^ » <V i; B n ;fl] ^ t 

not superfluous ; since how, he ^ *^ ^ '^ «^^ 

may ask, does this description 14«|4{|U||4 M^^**^^! « V' 
differ from that given in the 5th wf j lfl^gim^ jj ^HITRIH- 
couplet of the 1st Book of Menu ? ^ ^ ^ 

It is there said— ^ TOW I 

" This [universe] was consisting (P|€||M ^^^^ I 

of darkness, imperceptible, charac- ^- , >^^ 

terless, [and hence] not inferrible, ^(tllt<S[^ fI*1lWn*1H" 
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[and] unrevealed,— as it were ^T7T9Tigig;?|jlT I ^RhW^ 
wholly asleep." We reply, that _f^^^ UXJUrxid OTW I 
the darkness spoken of by Moses ♦t*^^^ *«^n ^^^^ Tl^fl- I 

means the absence of light, not, as ^Iff I ^^ 5?T*??<lJl^l^4l' 

it means in Menu, the materia g|3rar fraft llfacnnS TT WfT 

chaos out of which he suppose _ ^ , 

the cosmos to have been fabric- n^lT SHI^^H ^Q ♦i*^* 

^TTWtH?rJR?f?TWH 

(4.) It may be asked,— Is not ^[IJ ?IS|r«Tl<H%'F ^H'<^- 
the illustratidn of ' brooding" taken fi --,. ^? uaiJmjlJIXJ.nU - 
from the lines in Menu, B. I. v. '^21jL___ _^ 
8—9, viz. " He first created the TTf^^^Tr^f <?rn!R^ I 
waters : — in them he created a _-...j *V . 

seed. That became a golden egg _t_^ 

equal in splendour to the sun 1" ^M^iq tltt3|]<^ <TT^ 
We reply,— not so. It is not im- ^^TT^T^^7| g ri^^H' 
possible, however, that Menu may ,_^ iagiJiaiiJiJUi Jiri 
have derived his notion of the ?_^ ^ ?^„ „// 

« mundane egg' from some tradi- ^m ^^ |*lH«1^ ♦i<M|*fT" 
tion regarding what Moses here ^y ^^^ri ;^[^fqq^a||| - 

describes. It is to be borne in ^» ^ 

mind that we tender proofs both ^ «HWU^n. H<1l^l<^n^ 
of tbe antiquity and the authenti- ]ra;(j^ «1 11(1^41(1(44 fd 
<aty of the Mosiuc narrative ( — see f> «^ ^ < 

paragraphs 3 and i introductoiy T<IMHnt<( ll^^i^»W iq I 

to verse 1,—) whilst, even grant- 41Sj|^|i(%«|fl«l««lt4 V\- 
ing the great antiquity of Menu ^f^^ f^ ^^ | f I j j Ifc^^ |^ - 

and of the Veda, no evidence of ^^ 

their authenticity is forthcoming. iji|.| H^fa!nf«llft 1^^' 
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3. And God said, let there be ^^iflT? ^fT!H^f?<l<ft- 



(5) Now we quote the 3rd 
and soniQ following verses. 



Ught, and there was light. 



4. And God saw that the light 
wfis good, and God divided the 



liilht from the darkness. • ^T f^^T4l«im|4^ TTN 

I 8 I 

was morning, the first day. f^TrnJ^lfH^^ ^'UTT ^ 



5. And Got! called the light 
day, and the darkness he called 
night ; and it was evening and it 









. (1) * God said,* — ^i. e. God re- 
solved. The * saying* (according 
to Augustin in his ' City of God' 

ch. VII,) " was performed by the W in^nPH'Trf^^SJ'^cW- 

intellectual and eternal, not by ^c^TfT ^^^Tt^^V^TnffQt^QRR* 

the audible and temporal word.*' a}^i^ld4<fcctl|^ | " t^^ T 

* God saw' — &Q., i. e., God re- ^ ^ 7^f:„ •^ 

cognised it as good.—* Divided,* tWT**lWWT7T I ^TIK- 

&c., first by distinguishing them l^f^fff '^^ITTSW* I 
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by separate names, — secondly by 
assigning them separate times and 
places. * Called the light day,' 
i. e. (as in the old Arabic version) 
called the times of the light — day. 
* It was evening/ &c. The even- 
ing was the approach of darkness. 
The completion of this, by the 
reappearance of light, completed 
the first day, or period of crea- 
tion. 



(2) It may be asked, — How 
can God be said to have created 
light before the sun, the creation 
of which has not yet been men- 
tioned ? We reply, that the 
original word translated ligkt sig- 
nifies not only light hut fire [see 
Isa. XXXI. 7 ; Ezek. v, 2.] It is 
used for the sun [Job xxxi. 26,] 
and for the electric fluid, or 
lightning [Job xxxvii. 3,] and 
for the Iieat derived from fire 
[Isa. XLiv. 16]. According to 
one opinion, therefore, the light 
here spoken of is that supposed 
etherial substance mentioned in 
our '* Chemistry of the Fiye Hin- 



f;^^ at tgrf^q7rTf^ i ^ 

fHSJ^f ^f«l V^pirfilRTT- 
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d4 Elements/' — ^the various pro- IfHWy m|g |y l|' ^fa ? f I 

pertiesandmanifestationsof which ^- ■. 

are spoken of in Book IV. Sec. «»«^^>^»^^ ^WHIRn- 
VII— xir. of the " Synopsis of 7f «l||^^ll^t ^^lt • 

Science." •s ^ *s, ^ <> 

(3) But are more opinions I B I l^f T^^l^^T ^TT 



than one admissible in a case of 
this kind ? To this we reply as 
follows. 



'tf %(^ ^h: I 

(4) As the Hindi reader finds | g | ^JlfX l4Kd«l4T^* 

diversities of opinion among com- ■,,■■?— iii j^miiiiajTxim. 

mentators on his Sacred Code, ,^ 

yet does not conclude that any t%W ITfTW^^'ra^lTll 

passage thus diversely interpreted ^I^USM^il^t^^ pB|fii|- 

has no true meaning, or does not ^,,^^„^,„ ^ 

convey a truth, which some per- *lH^i\^lxB|int«l Hl^M- 

sons may have mistaken, — so will Km|*S4lfQ|l)Tl^ ^lr5P?" 
he, if candid, regard— at least at p ^rraOT J Jlfw 

the outset— the diversities of opi- ^♦1l^^^»'< «HS«H\Mm 

nion among Biblical commenta- 7V^\ "ST P^^l^^ IS^T 
tors. " There are but few diffi- f^wrrTT|£| ^ i iyijji^ W. 

" themselves in the sacred wri- l||l(^(«|| ^^iiMUHlt^^* 

" tings, to which not more than ^ |pjf4||Q ?f 9f ilt^infil | 

" one mode of solution fairly ap- «s • ^ ^ r •v 

" plies ; in most cases, there are *I*IIW •II^IIH I M*tH^- 

* ^ ^v 

" several ways of accounting for V ^CR^IWl^^t ^^RTf " 
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the perplexities involved in wich ^mrj Xj jjMJI VQ Tffsnf gH' f 

passages, each of which will be f^^ _ -i ■ . t t Tt 

more, or less satisfactory to the •^xtl*il<fln^ il^HI 

ingenuous enquirer. Hence the ^I^^^Tf I ^^MIM rtH5" 

caution that is requisite, lest a U| 'c| | ^T^^TI?CEI%7 ^^\ 

rash conclusion should be n t #» 

drawn, that because the reply q^TT TOm^rm t ^- 

made to an objection founded TfTT T%^K€|H<y| 'ETSTT'Sr- 

upon some obscurity or discre- ^ '^«nf^^^^TW%9T* 

pancy in the sacred text, may ^ *^ ^^ ^ c 

not, in every respect, appear '^ I ^ HI ii^'Ml\MH^l" 
complete to the inquisitive J^\ V^^W{\^ T^nCT^' 
mind, therefore no satisfactory ^-j^jj^-^,,^,^^^ ^ 
reply can be made. Such a con- <>. •., •r' 

elusion would be contrary to all UN<1 'M*m«'M«ll«W ^T^- 
just reasoning, as it is not until 7^c|^fl^^7f HHPn^- 

after every fair method of solu- -rra-wxfp vfs^-nmraJTW 
tion has ))een tried, and failed, ^n^^^^T^TTV^^T^- 

that the difficulty can be assum- HPn^T ^T^ f^TT^Wt 

ed to be iiTemoveable." ^e|8|| ^TTV •T W^i?f ?lf^ 

(5) Well, granting that priff- I H, I 'T^ «^^ fX^i^H 
dpls, What other opinion, it may H^f^Hlll^ lTWfl% ^• 
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be asked, has been entertained in fV|fjnSllfciUrC >1 ^t r f^- 

regard to the import of the alleg- <s ^^ jk «^ 

ed creation of Ught before the ??^Jlf^^ *1<I?['5^- 
making of the sun ? 1 WfTnTTJT | 

(6) We reply,— that it has \d \ ^^?t | ^fpTT ifT' 
bpen suggested that Ught was to ^,,^^^^ ^^_, 

the sun what chaos was to the <-. ^ 

earth,—" the former denotes the •'^JTT^HW?!?! ^^ ?T- 
general prhiciples of wlio'i the ^T ^,'5rT^TTT'H^'5^ 
latter was afterwards composed." ^ftfHT?T^ ?TW ^BRff cT 

(7) But it may be susked,— j \Q j ifi^ flinftr ^fftf- 

How can we speak of * evening __.- _ , t% "1 __r.Z^m. 

and morning; or " night and r^^^^^j^^y " 

day, which are well known to l^H Iflt,^ T^^TT'lT* H*- 



arise from the situation of the ^f3f%f?T ^XTf^^iTcT? 
earth towards the sun, before the ^^ ,■- ■£ ■■ J^ , -^ ^fW^-^-r 
Bun was made 1" To this it has S^^^^^* J12!L 
been replied, [—Fuller, vol. 3, T^r^WM«B\mqi«|«f«JH - 

p. 5 — ,] that though the sun, &c., (f^ff ?[TH ^<T I '^S[^ %" 

as will be stated further on. ^ . ^^^ ^^J«. 

" when made, were to rule day •^ ^ ^ . r _ .f V-r 

and night, yet, prior to this, day ^^T^flT l^^lllNfiT - 

and night were ruled by the crea- ^l^^fl^l WT^fTT ^f^" 

Ws so disposing of the light and ff^Jfyfq fT?^: IJ'NiT- 

darkness as to divide them, v. 4. ^ ^> fa ^ i. 7> *^''^ ^ , 

That which was oftenvards done ™ ^m?rH« W^TW" 

ordinarily by the sun, was now fTOraWT^^^^iT f^ 

done extraordinarily by the divi- Wr i r'jfiiaiJY ^)T3 i TRt 

aon of darkness and light" e. ^^ aiiwnftx^'n' 

WlM tJL^W ^I^IM iTltXir- 
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(8) But in what way, did this I C | 'if^ ^fSSJ' cT^- 
^extraordinary' division of light f^^fq;^ ^fTTTITT^THT- 
and darkness take place ? In — ^TirfilfiT «wV«T a«^ 
order to answer this, we must 2^^^™ ^T^TTIT ^W 
first consider how God's revela- '^^ R^tW ^^¥Wi?i^- 
tions have been made to the ma- OTW^^st Wl«lflT SW' 
kers of the books of Scripture. ^Trf TrnflTff flT^Tffll^T- 
And in respect of this, the opera- -^^ • gf l TisiaTfa i ^a 
tion of God's power is in three ^J^^ f^^^ITT^ I ^^T- 
^ays,—l ,— God . sometimes sug- ^T?R^mi 1^ ^ ^"^ - 
gested to the writers the words as ^^ V'SjJ fST^^^TVOT S^T- 
well as the matter; 2,— and ^ aiodfl TgqfggOT I 
sometimes the matter only, which /-__c x ^ -J 
w^s put into language by the ^*'^Tr'l'W«l*i«l ^^VT 
writers according to their own firT^c^^lT^^^ ^1^^- 
-genius ;— 3,— and at other times ^^^^« |^^.j^^^^^ 
•He guarded the writers from er- ^ f ^ ^ 
rors of memory, &c., to which they ^^^^^TO^STW m^OT" 
might have been liable in narrat- K^THVETT f^ WTWrf^^T 

ing a matter with which they had ^^ fiT^I^HSTt mXVfJi 
}Deerx previously acq[uainted.* -v ^ ^^ *•• 

(9) Kit be asked how a com- | ^ | jf Tf ^^^ f^. 
.munication could be made with- ^ «»« »» _ ^^ -!^ 

out words, then hearken : We do T«H«llM«if Vm ^^W 
not undertake to explain this ; f^ ^'^f^f(VS'^VntW^l - 
"but that there actually are means vnrxr* wt ^ a ig w i <gnr- 
*f reyelation such as it is impossi- -^--i.-. " . _f__ 5. 
ble to explain to others who are '|^«'»H*TIHI<4I. ^tfl*" ^ 

debarred from knowing through fTW^nBTTT^^^WI S^' 




B-»y,p.«. W[: irmm4WfI1^«R- 
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' swh mt^ti9, we cite an example «rl^ciJ^fU^UIr||4 ^^1^ 
to show Our illustration is as ^,^j , ^^ , ^f^*. 
follows :— In a ceitam village the ^ »s ^ 

whole of the inhabitants were f^ TiW ^R ^^ T^" 
blind from their birth, and one of ^Spf[if |<^X >3^|^rl ff'^nV 

Hbem obtained his sight by means ^^f^j a«TH^ti daiTrl 
of a surgical operation. His com- ^^ j__^ 
panions having learnt that he S'l^lHlll^rH I ^in<tl' 
was able to describe what was W »l' |ift ^cfir MiMXf Tgi' ^T 

going on at a great distance even r ♦ »* ♦ • 

better than they themselves could ^RTRl^ 'IT^ ^^^ ^^ 
tell what was going on close be- ^^ ^RWTT^TIT S^JHcTT- 

• side them, desired him to say by ■■ ■ » , ■ ■■ ■ ,|7 , arra Wt W- 
what means it wasthat this know- \rrj ^ , iT 

ledge reached him. He endea- 'RnuT 1WT ^^T^ 
voured to declare it to them, but Mfl^ TP fVf w ^TTqT H^ ^ 

he found his endeavours useless. ^^ •s 

They could not in any way un- ^^^* , l?**^ ^' 
derstandhow a knowledge of the MifW^ ^if STTffT^ ^- 
shape of objects not within reach v^j^fW v XTTVZmT* W 
of his hand could enter by the *^ ♦ ^ 

front of his head ; but that stfch <T m ^^II^ T^HT^ ffWrfH 

knowledge really did bebng to ^M^«l^ ^ITT^R^ircl 
him, those who candidly investi- JJ^ ^^TT^^STTf T^fV 
gated the truth of his words be- f^HMl JB iAJi'diirgg l^ * 
cause assured. The application ^ •s .^ 

of the iUustration to the matter T^T'^T'W'lT'f'^^T 
illustrated is obvious.* WRHT ?[% ^(t^ ?T W^FR' 



Essay, p. 6. 
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(10) Wen, which of these • \^ ISTR^cR^^- 

modes of revelation was employed ^JT^J JlT^"^^^T5ITr^TTT- 
when Moses was commissioned • ^ ^ .s, » 

and qualified to announce to man- "^ j| ^TTTlTm'n^n'T^TRr 

kind the order of creation ? We ^^?TT rn|'ITT''?r cf %T%- 
™ply :-it could not^ evidently, ^. ^f^T^^^^^ ;^^ 
have been the third mode ; — t> ^ ^ 

nor could it have been the first, 1»^^ *l*l«|(f1( J^^mSRT 
because the description given by ^fff | \3^^ \ ^^TJ^- 
Moses is that which might be -p . , „ .,», -^ -^ 

expected to be given by a person ^'^ '^ **^ <?m^*4( (^ ' 
viewing the heavens from the 'W^« ^?^; I IT^HTT Sf^ f 






such as might . be expected from 
One present simultaneously evety- 

*^jere. There remains the second ^ M^C)T M^^^Jf ^jTR^- 
alteraative, viz., that the matter -m J gi g n 'O f f XTa^ JT- 
was communicated to Moses, and r . * . ^ f .... 

that he was ieft to put it into 'H^Tl'^IlT ^«f nl <^fef|- 
langnage according to his own "t^l^ ^<SHn\<(«imf«rT<iri 
genius. This mode of revelation ^■aiSTft'^^^yf ttwt^t e 
. may be that of Vision, of which ^^IT^'''- J^^^ « 
there will be foundmanyexamples "^^^^ ^^(^imm^d^ 
ittScripture as we proceed, [— e.g. YTTT'^rn S^ ^RH^CT^^^ 
Gene««.xx3; I Kings in, 5-14; fi,^^ TOPTITHR: ^- 
Daoiel VII, ; Ezekiel VIII, 1, Acts ♦ ^ ^ 

X 10 ; Rev. 1 10 XVII, 3 ;2d Cor. *^^1?»<T tlTf I ^Rl^Wlf- 
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(11) Tho order of creatioo, I ? ^ I ^9 ^R[T V^^' 
ften, being revealed to Mo«^3 in ^ ^^^^^^ j-^. 
the way of Visioa • the Seer, • *^ ^ 

when first " falling into a trance, ^* ^T^^W^T ^ i^^l ^- 

but having his eyes open," was "i^^fi^^I^^ir^TinTTm^ S 

conscious of a darkness, over and ni Vftf^a gmt a T Wl^ - 

throughout which he was made ^ >» . ^ 

aware that God's Spirit was ener- ?TTirfT^Tf[ ^^^W •SJTH 

gizing. The creation of light was ^^ %m^f{ ?f?W TO^J 

then represented to him, either by —fa-^- 5— w. x^tPv^ 

the effect-from which he inferred ^tgm*t^n^tl «^<^l«i^l 

God's willing it— which he inti- HT I q^'I'^W^^rf^" 
mates by the simple expression j^ V{^^T^^SSW^1^^ 

" God said," — or else represented *v „ T if-. * i|> 

to him by an audible utterance <TlHm^^m ^^«T 

followed by the effect " God ir«M9|4I^IH 'BRRIT ^ 
called the light day," and when ^^f^^, ^%: ^l^fffn*^^ 
the light faded away from the - sfTarfsrirwa VP^ 
view of the Seer, the darkness ^^* ^I«H«1*lfl^l ^^^ 

was that which " God called ?TW ^f^^TT I Tl'N' ^' 
night>" — and the period embraced f er ijV inTVf g a fa sifag- 

by the two, and terminated by ^ ____ 'v^ » »^ 

the recurrence of the morning VT Tc^g TU ^TTn#i •xT" 

light,— a period the length of Vtf^HHTT^ TIW '^ "5^" 
^hich we are furnished with uo ^^^^^^^ ^. 
measure o , — was the first day — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the period of the first ' Vision.' T^fTT Tin**J«^«T ^^^- 

'. Be* Introdaotioa, p. oTii. ^rTHfl^lT^'T'l'M 11^ * 
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(12) We proceed to the sixth I 9 9 | ^Sf ^WI^TT ^^S^ 

and subsequent verses. ^cmr i 

6. And God said, let there be ^fll^^?^ ^^^ 1^- 
an expanse in the midst of the --jj ^^^ ^^^^ ^^| 
waters, and let it be dividing be- -v "V ^ ^^ 
tween the waters in respect to the '^ ^^5WT ^T^TT^ T^\ 
waters. W^l^ 1^1 

7. And God made the ex- ^fcR^^T f^?fT1'in|- 

panse, and divided between the <qy g ^ ] ;B[J^ f^I*^^^'-* 

waters which were under the ex- <^ ^ ^ «^ 

panse and between the waters T^^^^R^ T^rTTiT^T- 

which were above the expanse : V*^^^^t ^EfV^n ^^ 

and it was so. VUH I v5^ II 

8. And God called the ex- ^rfM^^i^ii^ f^TTTT- 
panse the heavens. And it was »fiy^ fi i ^ Ajy^$W ■ xr« 
evening and it was morning, the ^ ^ ^y 
second day. '^I^ Wmt^JT^^ T^fTT- 

(1) • An Expanse.' Since the I I I f^fTTT^fflfH | ?- 

ose of the Expanse was to divide l^UjS((iMY ^T^fT^TT H " 
between the waters on the earth xn f^^Xligi qftfgmigtf 

and those above the earth, the ^ • ^. «__--«._. 

expanse is evidently the atmos- ^ ''TOTIT W><MI^MR- 

pliere which envelopes the globe, ^IMIMil'^ll^^ HTW 
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and which renders possible the fil?TT?Taj WitT^T^T^JnTfT 

dividing of " the waters on the » ^ ^ ® . 

eatth from the waters in the ^^'^ J^TrjI^mRT TOT 

clouds, which are well known to ^TfTt'STfT fTT'^f^ TETnH- 

be supported by the buoyant at- -j^^f^^-^j^j^ ^RHIT- 

raosphere. The divis'oon here ^ ->, 

spoken of is that of distribution." ^^^'^^TTT^^TRTT ^' 

' Called the Expanse the hea- W^ "H^^H^^i^if^' 

vens :'— the word ' heavens/ em- gf%^ fk^^i ^HH^ffTl- 

ployed in the first verse to desig- fgvrr^:«T«. ^ ^«r yj. 

nate everything besides the globe '^^' i-^l^ ^ T1t«H t^ 

of the earth, is here appropriated ^^fejfd^^til f^clfTESTfT: 

as a designation of the Atmos- fg^-^ ogf^^jf^^mw^ 
phere. ^^ ^ ^ ^ 



•NO 



(2) We proceed to the ninth 
and subsequent verses. 



9. And God said, let the wa- ^fcT^SST vJcil'd 9S1- 
ters under the heavens gather a^rSTT^^'OTrfsx ■^■gitfsr 
themselves together unto one ^'*''t*'*^IT*^ «l<!lTTn 

place, and let the drj' appear : ^rJ^f^fTT*^**^ I «Tft5<n' 
and it was so fff ^^ ^|;Cei)9I^ ^ 

10. And God called the dry— ^H^ || ^ g 

earth, and the conflux of the wa- wafrrv^ry _. i * ^ * 

ters he called seas : and God s»w ^'j!?^^^ ^? 

that it was good. Yf^RtfW^fH^pn I ^C" 
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11. And God said, let the ^flj^^^p^ ^^T^ wIH- 






oarth bring forth grass, herb seed- ;^„jj^ ^^^^ ^mU\ ^- 

ing seed, fruit-tree 3^elding fruit, ^ ^ ''Vi...n 

alter its kind, whose seed is in it ^W^KN^H^^ ^fT" 
Qjton the earth : and it was sa f?f7T*T ^^1HMi^'^T*1~ 

12. And the earth brought ^hT ^ ^Sef^ '^ISHHi 
forUj grass, herb yielcKng seed af- ^ ^ 

ter its kind, and fruit-tree yielding ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fruit, whose seed in it after its ^RVlvi«l» "^ITmHg 
kind : and God saw that it was 4t^^l4 ' m>^Hgl iT ?St- 

8°°^ ^, :; ,_ .^ „„ 

^l^fr CT?78r d^¥<5R - 

13. And tihe evening and the ^ ^ ^ig y ^[^ UTTT!' 
Fleming were the third day. ^^^^^ f^^ ,. 

(1) ' Let the diy appear,'-In ' 1^ Km^ «^lt«W-q «!# 
iJie" Synopsis of Science," Bk, VI, If^U^fEnf^ I cl^f^ 

Sea I, it is stated that though the 
temperature ot the ground, at the 
surface, caused by the sun's heat. 



diders in diflferent countries, yet JfS Wtl^^f^ ^W.f'^" 



E 



4 

at 1^ than 180 feet b^ow the <j}^|q|«t | ^^|^ T ^3^?^" 
tnirface the tempe^toite is every- «> » > ^s ^ "n 

*r"here the same ; and b6l6w that ^^ <aj«^^'J mK*^I<!!«T- 






iaer«aB8B mtb t^ depth, so ra- ^4^( 44^^ imjT^TJW- 
IHdly that it follows that the m- ^ ^..iT - r j &T l I 11 

teriof of the globe must b6 in a <?[ ^R^f^WtT^Tf!!^^ 

#tate of fasioB. This internal h«M, flQTfJ ?f7f : 4Jii<^idM<l!ri«1' 

we conclude, is the cause of vol- ^, u ^ »! j a , ,^ , » i a, i i VjM>V 

can6es. hot springs. &c It *p- <^<^qi^^n i^^WlW - 

toeaifi t>roibaUe that there was a BT 7l^\ S«rf ^^*Stt«1iQ 



time wh« the whole globe ^ ^^ SflTiHinft S^' 
one liqmd glowing mass. The ^ > ■ .^ ^k 

waters at that tin» must have m t(HII«i*rl I ^T^W^T* 
been in the shape of srteam, and )^«t|0(|||d<MT bcH^I' 
tio animals or vegetables covdd ^^^_ . .. »|M|fljw v. 
liave Existed on the earth. When ^—^ZsL^ i^ 
the earth cooled, by th6 radiation ^uHl'Tlwl^^ll^lH WT" 

of its heat into infinite space, a ^^ ' f | f q ^VTI^SFcT ^^ItT 
ohist would form oret it, as we r ~-m. ^jg^v^v 

8«e^th©X50Diingof molt«il«ad. V^ ^l^r^M *^^*^^ 

As thd cooling proceeded, the wa- n?T?fH*n^R!^^^^'S^" 
tery vapour would settlfe dolffn in ^j f^jpf * ^J^H TTTHnTl 
Aliqxddferm. TMs dedttction of - i.T,r. ««»« MtMl^ 
Geology wiU not be inconsistent ^^**«' ^J ; 5 ' JV „ 
with the -Mdaaifc nafrtiti^^e if we mW I^HlW^ ^ ? «1^ 
suppose that m rbductibn of the %^ JJ]tfft TOT ^ ^TPI 
«haoe to » liquid glowing mass ^5^. ^flf^fH ^Sm^HTn- 
was the result of 1^6 creation of j^. -s >. 

the J)tinci^e 6f calotfcor light ^I^mVm S^'W^ T^~ 
Undfer y^ tirtelUMtiaces of the ^Ijf^:^ ^|«ri^l^l^ - 
earth's eooling down «ntil the jj^^^ f^Rf?^^ 
watety vapour settled upon it ^'•'' V.a^ ^^.at r 

in fe lihuid form: it toitfht ai firat W^tfl" HTI'SfT fWTRH. 
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mgh% a^ppear that t^e eartli should tl|y^'fl|fi|9||l9sf(4^1^^* 
have been uniformly spherical. rSTirf^wnrwmi ITTC- 
But, as we see a parched clay soil, t^T^T^^T^Iir^^ ^^ 

as ia the bed of the Ganges, split, ^ ?f STTfT Wrr[ ^flW^TH 

as it iar^e^?^ aad oontF^ots, into ;Ef ^"pEI^J Vf^^^ Wt<ft" 

rept* aud fissures. 50 we may 9up- ^^^ ITg^"^ ff gf] rriTT ^- 

pose the cooling crust of the earth -^ ♦.^ 

to have done. Then, in accord- ^T^pT ^tfc|^MriTT^^- 

ance with the intention of Qqd ^'^T^m^^^IHT^'^'^ - 
that the dry land should appear, ^JJ^ ^^^^j^ „£^^,^^ ^^ 
the water, entering those fissures, •v ^ <s * ^ -s 

and widening them more and ^ '^ •T ^HjMl«1W«IJ^ - 
n^ore by its solvent power, would ^HETt tS^T i^MTfiHiM^T 
penetrate at last through the thin jr^rTTTHT"'QTf'f5^^rlT * 
crust to^e «tai glowfeg mterior ^j^y^^,^ ^ ^-^qj^j^ 

IIU183. TJm result <rf to? »uaa«Q ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cootaet ©r » Uwf e My of water ^f^WfTfT^h 4a fel WT- 
with a red hot surfep!? would be ^j^ y IHTf ^l ^^^f f^ ^T* 
tbe formatioa of a vast body of fg,,- ^ p.-„-=^-nferrT 
steam. The ^eam, being enor- tJBr^T^^'«n'5rmT ' 

TOOUsly ©Jtpanpive, would piess in VT •TTl^ I ^T^mT^T- 
mery direction wi* irresistible WRnHT^^IT^^TTTTT ? 
foree, jaisingtbe crust of the earth jjjjj^l^ar y^^ jy ^fv. 

here and there, and puffing jt up -.J, „— , ~> ;;; :^ ' 

into ]>m vesicles, as a pliild T?>5^ |^^ TT^W 
blows poap,biibbles in a disb- ^W m S^.'Tr ^^flT T^- 

Where these broke, the liquid ^^Vf]^ ?R| ^HT^^ 
ipass within, forced out by the ^fTl^f^ | freTTf^ I ^WT 
steam, would pour out upon tfee iyiTTf^» i j\^|^^: |;f ». 
surface, aod harden there. Thus, ^ ~ _ 

we may conceive, were the first ^^•tflWI^I^^^JJI'I'n 
high grounds or mountains formed \ ¥J Wft"fH<fiJlo'4|l|kHT!f 
on the surface, while the waters ^HMll^SJ^^^MICf fW- 
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Tf^uinr! 7\m Tim ^t^- 

f ^TSri: fkwv m^jrf- 
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(2) As the whole universe | ^ | ^^ fTT^^ *I^^- 
apart from the globe of the earth ^ ^ >o ^^ ^^ ^ 

was first called the heavens, and ^TrTKHt: ^TSfFSPT 1?^: 

then that narae was specially ap- 1(^^171'^ W^ ^ ^ «5f^- 
plied to the atmosphere ; so the ^rTK] 7T? g TrXTefin'STT f^- 

name of earth, which was first -n-n _^ ^^ 

applied to the entire chaotic ma.8 ^T^W^l^^US^^I^ Tf 
of the globe, is in the 10th verse TE[ffi ^ftf. ^S|| ""J^i^^- 
specially applied to the dry land- ^.j|^ ^^^-^^ ^^^^ 

(8) That plants were created, | 3 | ^TT^KlfW^^* 
and existed for a long time, be- ^ -^,«ft«j,^. jr^r. 
fore the creation of animals, we ^ «WlW^^- ^Xl^ 

shall find, in the sequel, to b« in f^^ll[e(ff*H <€| HsH'T l^^T 
accordance with the discoveries of ^^^^,^^^'^^^^ 

Oreology. <\ j^ 

(4) We proceed to the four- 'W^^JTHlWt^TlT ^T" 
teenth and subsequent verses. ♦*<lt1*mT« I 

14. And God said, let there ^N'^^^^^T^ TT- 
be luminaries in the expanse of 5IT^cTr*T% "SSTIffTV^ V^' 
the heavens, to divide between the ifrX!eiI^f^,)i1X7TT? ^ I^* ri t 
day and between the night ; and -rrfsa faTrifj ok* 

let them be for signs and for sea- " ^ ^^^ T^WIm ^' 
rons and for days and years. 1^«^l«I<llTf'f f^*IIRT- 
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J 5. And let them be for lumi- ^tTftf^ TTTf*! ? T» 18ff q'fjJ- 

naries in the expanse of the hea- .^ fr f> » 

vens, to give light upon the earth : ^ ^ ^ 

16. And God mad© the two ^fs'^^^T ^ W^t^ 
greftt luminaries, the greater lu- bCflHiM) ^^(^411^ 1F(^' 
minary for ruling the day, and ,J^^ ^{f ^f^ -^ f^ -^ . 

the lesser luminary for ruling the , ^ ^ 

night,— aJeo the stars. ilWl^Hl ^ ^lOlU " 

17. And God set them in the ^Tf?*^^ i^lfiT ^^*{^ 
expanse of the heavens, to give f^7fTil% a [ |JijMin^M v. 
light upon the earth. ^^^ U^\^^\ ^i M | ^^J 

18. And to rule over the day ^fcf If f^^ffiT^Hl^ 
and over the night, and to divide ^|ft,fi|^4^,^ fp^^^ 
between the light and between the ______ £• f 

darkness. And God saw that it ^J^W T^l*i|<l | ^l^^ 

was good. ^^T^T^Hi!^1i^?r 

19. And the pvening and the ^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ 
morning were the fourth day. ^lfl»^l^'<K|0«IT T^^^TT 

(1) " The use of these [hea- I \ | HSUM^ftfiT I 'IT^- 



venly] bodies is said to be * for l[Tf ff^jf^ 7T^I!] Sl^ 



signs and seasons, and days and gf aiM^ dMl S fiT M ' f<£iH ' & - 
years/ They ordinarily afford <.^ ^ * ^nACu? 

«igrn« of weather to the husband- T^'T^lT^PTTT ^[RPfl I 
man (Mat xvi, 3) ; and prior to ?T^ %r^^^4iUriH(^|- 
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Ibe discovery of the use of the w j^^ TTf^VT^t T^Hr* 

loadstone, were of great import- -s ^^"^ f^ 

ance to the mariner (—A<jts xxvii, TT^nT ^^'^•5^'T?3^' 

20)." " The heavenly bodies are ip];^if | Tr^ffJ f^lf^m^ 

ulso said to he for seasone, as ^ • ^ r . lu.^ ^^ 'str 

winter and summer, day and night ^cf" V^^TTl"!^ nT" 

We have no other standai-d for m ^fT^^T^nilTf'T W=ln^ 

th« measuriiig of tiflift ." ^g^^l UtT^ qf^tim^ ^ 

(2) " The grateM vicissitudes j © j ?n*'9^^rrf'T Tf^\ 



fnr f^'iTT^H^ft^ 



«klso which attend them ate ex- 
pressive of the goodness of God. 

If it were always day or always HI if ^*l^n» tH*|rH <|[" 

night, sumtoer or winter, our en- ^;q fi ^ | ^W ^T^^ f^ff - 

joyments would be unspeakably ^wwr jT f W ^ a m '^. 

diminished. Well is it said at \^ 

every pause. And Ood saw that ^JHC^RT ^♦f«nA«*i«ll SH" 

a was GOOD I" (Fuller, p. 8). fiJ^nT TT^^HIJFRff^^ 

(S) " The moon is called one | S I Tf^Tl) ^ifdMt 
of the gretxter lights, not as what . r- . , p wa»» la^- 
,it a in itself, but what it is to m." »^ ' __V '^* ^* ^ 
See ante, v 3, § 10. Xf^T f W^^ ^lUltrt^J- 
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(4) We proceed to the 20th | g | 1B|W^'^dH7|9trQ1 
and subsequent vei-ses. ^B^ ^STT I 

20. And God said, let the ^ftT%^^ ^^T^ ^T^T* 
waters bring forth abundantly the r^ JfmJBT'STl^ ^W^ 
moving thing of living soul ; and ^ .^ ^ ^ 
let the flying thing fly above the ^^fH ff'^tJrQrin^^l*^' 
earth on the face of the expanse f«cM T CTp f x'g|'g' VpfSf- 
of the heavens. ru^*— — .2k __l v_. _ ■ i . 

21. And Qod created the great ^Hl^'^'i'^CiriM TT^TT' 
saurians and every living soul that M|Xfd| § |l H l gr MM T fimy i 

moveth, which the waters brought # *i ^ • ^ 

forth abundantly after their kind, ^^^^ '*^* ffj pf T^ <T^^ 
and every winged flying thing ^ffl^T^ ^ET^T TPBU ^^f- 
after his kind ; and God saw that Agi ifHAJei TTCTI il ^€^fUH#^ * 
it was good. ^ '^ ^ '^ 

22. And God blessed them, ^fM^^T • ^fHIRITTO 
saying, be fruitful, and multiply, ^f^^isf ^ W g^ ^S l H r f gr ^' 
and fill the waters in the seas : .-,-.« 'j^^.^^J[\uT^ 
«id let the flying thing multiply ^^^ WlJqfl*!*!!^!- 

in the earth. W^ ^V^rflf^f?! ^^*- 

23. And the evening and the ^Im^I fTT ^F»?IT W^ 
morning were the fifth day. IITfTJ ^^ ^f?r. ''T'9'u 

(1). • Let the waters &c.' It 1^1 ^W^T«ft<inf^ I 
was stated in v. 11 that God ere- ^<kl^!ijt||^t^ Tif^^WT- 
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ated plants antecedently to the f |j| H ^ ; VTBf ^|c|i U'| 

creation of animals ; and we are fjH ■■ Tm j fiife^T ^ffWV 
now told that the inhabitants of «^«t4l«lWljni ^^^q 

the waters, and flying creatures — ' ^^5f «ffirt^W^TO[ ^ I ^ " 
that is to say the oviparous ani- gfnT O l lJy (y fjyi ' i 'nT f|liiJ 
mals — were created antecedently ^ ^ ^ *^ % j iT 

to others. Let us see how this ^* Mq ^ I H «Fc^'?U ^^- 
accords with the discoveries of "gj | ^ff^if f^'Q^ ^T" 
Geology. ^^f^f^^ ^3^^^- 

Sf^ 1 

(2) In the Synopsis of Science, | D | fflf|f^ «^|^^|. 



B. VI, Sec. 1., it is stated that the 
tops of high mountains are cold, 



sence of snow upon them, as in f^TIT^^T^ ^If^Tf Jiff- 
the Himalaya. The snows of lofty f^y,~.-fi- ^^-. -feaMr - 
mountains are^the source of great ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ' l^^^ 
rivers, as the Ganges. Great rivers N I^H I •««OM'ri^??Tf'r cT" 
carry down quantities of solid ^n^n^ f%?I'?reV ^ITTf^ 
matter, abraded from the moun- j"v « ^ ^ 

tains, and deposit this in the lower 'f^TH^RT m^R flT^ 
grounds. Thus have the Sundar- «T'^J 'T^fT^TtTlf^f^' 
bans been formed by the Ganges, m^ ^ fU T^TWlfeH'gTiT 
If we find portions of palmtrees, ^ »v ^ /^ 

and bones ofalligators, tigers, deer, R^^^#*TT^ l«1<IMrf ^• 

&c., embedded in the strata of the 7i%^ ^^W ^^TU^TW^" 
Sundarbans, we are not surprised, _--- xf^^'S'srnST ii»iimi 
because we know that these strata ^'H.^^^^^^ '^ ^^' 
consist of what was originally in ^<i|^ ^rl^«l ^ff^ 'S^^" 
the shape of abraded and softened ^cflTTH fTT ^ S^S'^TWT- 
matter carried downwards by the £^ xf g, j ^i i i.i u i Pj «■ J\ 
river, whUst palm trees grew, and ^ ^t^T^TITWHCWTV" 
tigers, &c., lived, in the vicinity. TTJTT^ fn ^^^^5|5^- 
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So, conversely, when we find the Tff^ ^^ g^ j ^ f^^j^ ^- 

remains of plants and animals in f^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

the hard stratified rocks which ^ ^^* tj^l«l«1<1 1**^" 
constitute many mountain-chains, ^^ l|<i|]!J5|17f f%Mf?f ^9<T 
it seems reasonable to conclude <% ^^ .. J ? ^ ^flufl.fl. ^ 
that those rocks were once dis- '^*'*^ M^fRj^mi^H^ - 

solved through water, just like the ^ 7Tl^^^lXfl^|^ir<^- 

mud that formed the Sundarbans ; f ^d|4mMI#iti4J^UI<il ' jlfl - 
and that the plants and animals, « ^^ 

the remains of which we find pre- ^ TT^T t1*1«ll<in<?l- 

served in the rocks, lived about the ^Qjf^^ffiff^^ fj<|' ^ ^- 
time when those rocks were form- ♦ ^ ^ 

vJM^*y*H ?rr: ^: ¥- 

(3) Many of the plants and | a j ^^f^Vint%¥* 
animals whose remains are found - . f^SiJ^, . ■ ..^n- -_. 
in hardened rocks, were of very gj >q^^lM^«« qT ?T^ 

strange kinds. [Anatomists can ?fW ^^SJET^fTT^T^miT- 

sometimes recognise the species of fij r |j Jm fijllf^ff IT TT^ 51- 
an animal by means of a single ^ _c:I_3l 

bone ; how. much more so, then, ^T | ITTTtf ^Tt^f^T ^" 
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when entire skeletons have been 



discovered] We shall describe very -^^^.^^.jj ^fl -^^^jJifU 

briefly some of the animals wKich> W^ I ^^ ^ _ ^1 

from an examination of their skel- TSTBT "\l*1 1^ l^tlW^T't^ I" 

etons embedded in rocks, have ^^ff ff^ TTfTTcffff TSf 3{- 

been ascertained to have existed ^ 4^' ^^i^ '■sn ^ 

on this globe at the period when tT^nTTJ ^W ^T^^TH" 

those rocks were formed. The cTRT^rit I in^T'^ll%- 
Mammoth, the elephant of the .^j JJtf liJai^T 7^ r ^ 
ancient world, was about 9 feet ^ ^ ^/^ 

high, and above 16 feet long from t^^M^trl ^ItJiq ff^EETT- 

the point of the nose to the end ^g^fsf JJ^T^STT UJ)d ^^' 
of the tail. Its tusks were nine feet ^1-— ♦ 

and a half in length, and were ^ ^^^ H^: WV^ W 
very much curved. Its body was WJkT <Tt^T^^*^4|$C U^ 

covered with hair. The Megalo- m^fi^im^^ ^ - 4j^| ^1 ^ ^ 
saurus, or Alligator oi the ancient ^ t 

world was between 40 and 50 ^H^C^ITHCaflf^Tn^^TS 

feet in length. Its bones are )lH7f I ITTTfT^T^ H^TfW- 

found in England, a country which •v *v "^/ ^ *^_T^^ 

is now too cold for alligators. The ^^T l^lrRR^^ 5fT' 

Iguanodon, or gigantic iguana, a I^<^*tS^*1 W ''SUtlm ^' 

kind of long-tailed lizard, grew to S^TIlTfH^H^T lL^ Bl% 
above 70 feet long. The Ichthyo- ;^ o ♦ •y^ 

saurus, or fish-lizard must have "1^ l*nTt*i«f I •HH^fi^ 

resembled an alligator with fins lH^lVTRTTT ^f^H ^Sf^f- 

instead of feet The largest>spe- ^ _^ ^^^. 

cies was about 20 leet long, its ^ ^ ^ _» 

eyes were larger than a man's T^^^iSJI^T M8JI<!!I tf" 

head. The Elesiosaurus differed l^UfT ^Wi X^ ^Rl T^fl^R- 

from the Ichthyosaurus in having MTZTrxf^TT liq JtfiM JJ dk' J 

a very small head, and a long ^ ^ ^ 

neck hkethe body of a serpent. Tm^^^Ug^fl | ^RT^ 

The Pterodactyle, or flying lizard ^^^?ft^HaESr»?^lC'?T- 
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had a head like a crocodile, and VX wiu^n H^Hgl' fw J^f - 

wings like a bat. « «^ t> -s 

(4) The relative antiquity of ^18 1 ^^ ftl^Sff ^T' 

rocks is inferred from their rela- ^^T CTcfJCfTcli | f^cfiTAliri- 

tive superposition. Rocks [See a:-sr WTirf l u u r j t i m t 

Synopsis, B. vi,] are either tabu- •s. ^ -^ -s 

lar in their structure or not so. ^^WT^fT^ 5*! Hs fl^rlHt^- 

Rocks arranged in tabular forms, ^ i TrarifW ftrCTT $TJT 'SR' 

or strata, frequently afford pecu- ^ ^ — -—- ^ 

liar evidence that the several tH^^fTCT^lTT ^fraitqf- 

strata did not originate simulta- TsflWrn | CT^ SITm^^SHTT" 

neously, but that their deposition A i J i Jn f fu i igji ^y ^jfaT- 
and solidification took place gra- ^ ^ "^^ 

dually and successively. Suppose T^^*i^*iTm H mCT im 

that, in the bed of the Ganges, ^TJ ?IJt^^^ <^H|^| 

some miles beneath the mouth of _f_-, 4mxra7TaifTrrw 

the Sone, which flows into it, a ^^^1 ^^TTR^J^^rr- 

bed of mud had been deposited by ^•1» ^•l ♦ ^♦H^ ^ ^T^T 

the Ganges, and that then the ^ffi i ^r^Tf SU 1 W JT'STIiiF 

flood of the Ganges subsided, and • rv 

that of the Sone broucrht down ^^^T^ ^TT^IW^ 



and deposited on the mud a lay- Tf^PR ^\^ ITRT^^- 

er of sand, and that then the ■ ^ ■ p- . ^- . i i l y* p frldl' ZS^ 

flood of the Sone abated, and the > r^ r^ , *s % 

Gangea deposited a layer of mud 'I^T^T t^^Tf ^I^^T' 

above the sand,— it is evident ^^ I •♦{ fH «h |lf| <T^TfT^- 
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that the three layers must have ^e||l'MTr tf fHcT ^J^^^fST' 

been deposited at successive times, ^s . 

Now, if the Ganges cuts away a ''^ ^^ ^"^ ^T WtT? 

lateral portion of the supposed ^'^TTfTT^fT* SU'5^fe ^pSBT 

bed, the three layers will be ex- _ • --«_««—, , f ,,, ,rSi,Jl 

posed to view ; and an observer •%? ^ -n x ^ • 

can entertain little doubt that the ^V* ll^^t<l^* ^V^i ^- 

lowest layer was the first depo- |^ -g ^^ flSJ'^ TT? f gaaV. 

sited, and so of the others ; just ^^^ ^^ ^^ . "^ r\ a. 

as the lowest layer of bricks in a ^HSTFIT M^ ^ ♦Tift' 511^" 

wall is the first deposited, and so ^fi44|rfcrJ M n^nffiTU f T" 

of the rest. In accordance with —-l--*^ ^. *v ^ 

this principle, the relative super- ^^♦'T't^l^'^ |Tll*J?Cr- 

position of stratified rocks has m T^Kf ^Wt^lti^7^" 

been examined and determined yB|T Tf l UTW Tf?Tqf ^Ui W- 
by Geologists, wherever this was ♦ ^ ^ 

practicable, all over the world. "^^WT ^WTSfW^l: ^^T •' I 

(5) Now, in the oldest strata, L^ ' J^in^Trr?r 
no remains of either animals or ^Mi ^ ^STH ^™^^ ' 
vegetables are found. In the TfTf I? jf%U) t| f vJ^^nST^ 

next oldest, remains of vegetables TlvxrfTH^TT MTT^ ^PT- 

are found, but not of anin^als. ^^5 -^ ^ •^'^^ 

In the strata next subsequent ^^T^^T^^I^^^Tg ^T" 

to these we find remains of ani- ^aj?[t"iSlMT* rffHSW^fT- 
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mals, but only of oviparous ani- f^ WT? ^I^^^TtTTWt 

mals. This is in strict accord- *s _„ ^_ * *^ :^ 

ance with the order of creation ^ • 

intimated in the Mosaic narra- ^^♦lUS^T^TT I ^cTW W- 



tive. 



"^l^i-illrM^H^M^ I 



(6). The expression 'great | rf | 7{^ll44l<t«l^^ 
saurians' deserves notice, as cor- a-fW | 'srsr H^nftn U iTl- 

roborating the opinion that it was ,^. _^„ r 

in vision that the order of crea- ^ W^«irilffl«int4l«««" 

tion was revealed to Moses. No- TIWr^VTcU H! 0<^ ^^T 

where else does the seer employ fora ^f^T Z7H fiaH VT 7 

any expression indicating aston- ^^^^ « 

ishment; but we can readily ^* 911 ^•'bJh rl^^R^ 

conceive that when the Ichthyo- ^U^W ^T ff^^^JT f=RH' 

saurus and the Iguanodon, simi- ^^^^^^ ^-^ ^ 

lar m aspect to, yet so far exceed- ^ » y >. '^ ^ 

ingin size, the crocodiles which t:^?^! ^^l^M^S^nT^ 

he had been accustomed to see 44<t)ir^ «t?^^^^lfV^ 

in the Nile in Egypt, were dis- ^^^ ^j-^ ^^^-^ | t^p^Y 

played to him, his astonishment -n -s ^ ^ 

found utterance in the expression ^^ ' ^'^ ^^' i^iTi^^ 

'great,' — an expression which he -HJl^^l ItJI^TWT ^TTm^TT" 

does not make use of when speak- m^i If A J i dU IWiH^I * 

ing of the Sun, &c., with the ap- --j^-lL ^ ^_^^. 

pearanceof which he was fami- %^'^ ^'Z: ^ *^^ ^'°* '^' 

liar. 'fnnHsJm^ii ddijwi- 
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.CJ# 




so. 



(7). Now we cite the 24?thand | sQ | ^ 

24. And God said, let the ^fU^^iK 'S^^ T^ 
earth bring forth the living crea- ^ ^(f ^ j^ if f^V^^l«T 
ture, after its kind, cattle, and ' 

reptile, and wild-beast of the ^^1 tlOt4m«\ T^' 
earth, after its kind : and it was ui|«f ^TT^ StTT I TT^ 

25. And God made the wUd- ^CM^^^T ^Tl^'Vi^^l- 
beast of the earthy after its kind, ^QJif ^3rrf?T7T*T ^^*T 
and the cattle, after its kind, and V --;■&— ——-T 
every reptile of the ground, after ^^'^*<*! ^ »^> ^^* 
its kind: and God saw that it >i«eil<«l«1.^^tt4Ml«l^- 

was good. ^iHi^HH ws^{ ?rw ^- 

26. And God said, let us make ^fM^-^l ^3^^ ^ 
man in our image, after our like- 4fr|cq ^^il^S^^i^l ^^~ 
ness ; and let them rule over the mir fVflJIiJ ' I Jpa TfTTS" 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl ^^^^ « ..--^ c ___ • 
of the heavens, and over the Hc^TT ^^TT^TT^Wr 
cattle, and over all the earth, and IPTTT ^q^lf* ^«Qei|^- 
over every reptile that creepeth ^j y Uqii f 1TQ #77 WT^^- 
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27. So God created the man H^l'^^^i ^*1'Q ^^- 
in his image ; in the image of ^ f . jr^ , _fL --ft. 
God he created him ; male and ''^ ^ ^™ ' ^ V\ ^*^\ 
female he created them. . ^T^ ^M ^8 ^WJl I fit 

II ^'O if 

28. And God blessed them ; ^fiT^^?]^ 1 H I HM Ml 
and God said to them. Be fruitful, ^^j^ (TT i^^ Vj^H ^- 

axid multiply, and replenish the j-* « ^ , ^ 

earth, and subdue it ; and rule Ml^l<l*«r ^^fUT IjWII '^^ 

over the fish of the sea, and over 4i(l^(f ^^^^'^^ W?' 

the fowl of the heavens, and over ijtLiiirjjaiiiJLi-j WWT *ar 

eveiy living thing tafit moveth ^ ^ , 

upon the earth ^MMn tjig^H^l ^ft^h.'^ 

w*"mI ^fff ^nW ?ra 

29. And God said, behold, I ^ftJ^T^ ^^T^ ^sf^- 
ha^ given to you every herb ,^^ OT«f ^ ^- 
seeding seed, which is upon the j^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

face of all the earth, and every If^ ^q^l<lT • ^^W Y" 
tree in which is the fruit of a tree w ^?f » wn ^ W TW xr aV > 
seeding seed ; to you it shall be ^^ ^^ •y ^ 

for food. ^ih^lm T^^?PP rn«l?- 

30. And to every beast of the ^f^^"9«rtiWtt WU" 
earth, and to every fowl of the ^J 4|4|c|*^4 ^cmHyiiy j 
heavens, and to everything that f^_» S\ ^ ♦ 
creepeth upon the earth, in which '•^f*'^*^ *^™^ ^^ 
is a living soul, every green herb tiMtfT <7t<l^ ^ET^nEST tl^l 
for food : and it was so. w|x^|tIjM7Jj M1'<ljn Ufs- 
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(1) ' In our image,'— not in | ^ | ^"^Jq^f^ | 5|^- 



31. And God sav all that he 
had made, and behold it was very 
good : and it was evening, and it 
was mornii:^, — ^the sixth day. 






bodily form like God who has no 

bodily form, but, while witbont 

sin, resembling God in spiritual ^ 

character. *Let us make man.' Tt^^l'ttl^K^W ^SP^^" 

^^The writer[— says FuUeir, vol. ^f^ ^^ilHMM^fl I ^- 

3., p. 4., — ] makes uise of the ^s^ f clHi lO 

plural term Elohim [GodsJ, "^ 

which yet is joined to singular ^l*«l*H^H ^^\ J^^' 
verbs. This has been generally ft?f?T BI^ 'f^^ ?"!" 
thought to intimate the doctrine ^f?f | ^gpBf W^R'RB ^^fiT" 
of a phi*ality ia the unity of the ^^ Si^ ' c|^c|l^fi fjRTT" 
Godhead. It is certain the Scrip- • ^ * warW 

tures speak of the Son and Holy "^ ^^q^fWlT^n ^^H 
Spirit as concerned in Creation as fTT^^TW^^^'''^ST''I 
well as the Father [—John, I, ^^mfa f?f %yprft ^T' 
1 ; Gen i, 2,-]. Nor can I, on ^ .^^^^ *A^ H ^W 
any other supposition, affix a con- ^ C, ^f^i lm _ fliu u 
sistent meaning to such language ^"Z^ iMni\^ ^t" ^^I^ 
as * Let us make man in our im- cWfTU^ t1 IK^I"!iH^ 
«ge ' " Of the mystery of the ^ ^ j^f^ | cp^ ^iflflT 

Trinity see in our Essay on TrarrTTSnT? m^fBH^Tr- 
"Christianity, &c.," BooklV. J^T H^ 1^ ![ ^^^ ^^ 

G 
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fir ^ v*i 4^}^^* nt^- 

(2) We proceed to the Second | a i «w H^JfllJlVft lT'" 



Chapter, which "contains a re- 
view of the creation, with the 



addition of some particulars, such WC^J t^WTWr^SftW" 
as the institution of the Sabbath, 9)7f^t«|e||^^lc|UI Jpff- 
the place provided for man, the KIW I J 'l ^ l' M f» jaJl^fy _ 



law given him, and, the manner 
of the creation of woman." 






CHAPTER II. 



1. Now the heavens and the 



^ f^%«JH^ fiUn^l- 



earth were finished, and all their fxi^iM srfn • JJ 1 1 1 c T 
host. i. » i. 

2. Thus God had ended on ^f^^R^^T * ^BTTH fk^ 
the seventh day his work which i^ggg j xrfv 17X171737- 
he had made ; and he desisted on , -^ ,,^ ^ 



the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made. 



3. And God blessed the se- ^fu^ju J J-j pe r ^ 

f^nftWT^^: JET ?T- 

make. flR^ f^ <!?( : «WI^ 



venth day, and sanctified it, be- 
cause in it he desisted from all 
his work which God created to 
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(1) 'Created to make.' Qod, | a | ;ff^ (V^R^WT^ 
as we have seen revealied, first Tr f«fijfaj i j'lffl T^ H- 
createdthe mass of the heavens JSuuiUM.k.UlUii f^9 M 
and the earth, and then made or r^» ^^ Zl^. ^ 
formed out of that chaos the se- *^^ ^tl«l <WWI^I^- 
veral constituents of the cosmos. THKl^l^^ 1^1*1 1^VT«)^ 

(2) ' Desisted.' " The con- | ^ | f^TOP^rmf^ | ^. 
clu^n of so divine a work re- ^^ ^^^^ l^ft^m 

quired to be celebrated, as well ^ ^.^^f *^ ^ 

as the Creator adored, in all fu- tl*f MM^T^^TI^cmtail - 

ture ages:— hence arose the in- ^J^ JJ^fJ ^|Sji<{1^i* 

stitution of the 8abbath,"-or of -1^ ^^ Wl^ WW' 

resting from toil on one day out ^ — ^^,^ r 

of seven, for meditation on God '^ Hn^^^^^q^ T^- 

as revealed in his word and in his ^|'^^|^|^f<i(tv : ^T(^ 

works. Of course no intelligent f^;jgj||f^^ f» ^^^. 

person will imagine that it was ^ ^ "" ^ 

any toil to the Omnipotent to ^^jH^T WWFWRWT^ JT" 
construct this wondrous world, — ^IMQflt^l WW^^^TW 
but. without a stated rest from ,jj^ dt|H ^ |r<lft<||4 
toil, man would be liable to over- ^ f^ f c "^ * 

look its wonders and to forget the WT T^ll*in«Ml*<<J4^'~ 
wondrous Maker. ^JJ* | f^W||-4^4i* ^W 
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^v^ wm ^snr^s 
inn?! •r t^%9^ai9i^- 

(8) The insj^i'ed historian tmi mmiMu\suT nf^V 
now turns, from the general his- '°'^*L**'^ l- ^llMl^g 
tory of creation, to the spcial Vn^ltfiqfl iUI44|«b|' 

feulgect of the book, whidi is the ^^^ffiffl^HITf M^l^ftl 
histoiy and destiny^ man. ^-j^J^^^^^^^j^j^^^ 

buch, he says, m verse 4, was the ^ ♦ ^ ♦ 

origin of the material universe; "^^1^ 1^^ ^^^ ^^^M' 
and then he begins the special Gl^^UinniliW I if^- 
history of man, giving a partjcu- f^ :^ "^^^^H^ VT" 
lar aeeount of the creation of the %^5I?r cHfjf ^W^TT 

first man and woman, which was ^ J? ^* 

only briefly recorded in the 1st ^^^ t^W^I^ "'T^S 
chapter. ^TTT^TWT^^J Wfl 



•^•K ^ 



4. These are the geqw^ti^s ni«l)t«lt'f f^^ll VHR^ 



of the j^eavens and the eaxIJi, 
when they w^re created, in the 



^jwttw if^ 



vrxipii tiicy w-cic ^xca«vcu, jii tut; ^i^ ^^ ^» j^, 

day that Jehovah God made earth «M^1 I flTWf I^T 



and heavens. 



wii^iO 



D. 



And every plant of the ^^flT^ ^Rlftf l^'^'41'«i|| 



WfJ ^jifT 



every oprb or tne neia aw ^joi w^ ^ <y 

yet grow ; for Jehovah God had ^^ll ^BTHT g^^q! 
not caused it to rain upon the ^^|Im 1 H^\l^ I ^ 
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eM^, avti fmu was oot, to till tbe ^9?f))T^39^; Uf|||j 1^^ 

6. And a mist veot up {rom ^BT^^ni ^RTf^ i^wQ^il 
the earth, and watered the whole ..fmiaM ■j"ifii4jj «r^ 
face of toe ground. , ^ ^ V^ . 

7. And Jehovah God tjiroed ^f^ ^WWO^TT ^ 
the ram, dust f|W|i the fraqod, H^H^ H^R^ (H(fl^i<9 
an4 b«**ed i.^ hi« nostrils ,,^^ ^ |^| ya^ | ^- 

breath of life ^ and the man be- ^_,^^^_,__^ ^^__ ^ 

came a Uving soul. <H<1*I'^1^ I ^^T^ 1T^: 

(1). 'These are,'— L e., these I ^ ' ni«fltn»ilfn I 
that have been described in Uie M«|«1^7|l^n|jf|l^^^* | 
l8t chapter, 'in the d*y thfl*,' ^ff^ jf f»% ^f^(JH | ^. 
ie.,wbea. ^, ^ 

(2) In the Ist Chapter Moses i ^ • IWT ^VH 'jJH" 
spoke oi^e oonditkiB of the earth f)fin^* ^<44!ril*>l Vf^J 
asav^e, " aind no one who fiur- vaJjM i jjaaiiw mjim i ji 
\y seeks after truth would ever ^^ »5iranrailf3fTftl 
think of raising an objection by *^'T*T »!^'^*^^ ,^.^"^ 
asking to what part of its swfece ^RTH ^'Miy^g!'*! (lU f^- 
these deswipttons refer. But the Q^W4|«^(i^ ^^%TSf^ 
case is entirely changed when, ^^^-^ ^I^ MNHtld^^ - 
fixing his eye op the as yet only *^ u ,»■ f a TL 

created man, he begins to give his ^"^ I *' ^l^ ^2^^ 
history. It is no longer the earth •tt!rtt1C||«1c||fMir^<1 "f^" ' 
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as a whole that he sees in vision ; n USfw^fTfYRf ^EfV- 

it must be only^ that part where y^ ^ ^ ^ tt sr 

the wonderful change from * dust I'«9'TkWT «<tl 'l tl «- 

of theground> to a living ration- ^ j A iW^^ 

al soul is taking place before his ^^if^ f%^ ^|||^ ?f7(^ 

eyes. While, then, the descrip- -^ • ^ M»=fiwwV 

tions given in the introducUon , f%.e^ J^^ i j? 

were general, applying to the ^l^lR^^^lwW^l^r?' 

whole globe, those in the outset §l|l|I^HI « ^fTWHTT^ 

of the history itself must be local^ ^M a ^(giJi| i jimi\| V. 

limited to that spot where man •s ^ 

wfite called into being. Hence we ^♦^Ij^^ ^l *^^*j^^ ^^" 

can understand why Moses des- ♦(|«H?TJ tl#1^^«lU^^<f" 

cribes the birth-place of man as ^^ f^^'^ii SW ^QV Jf- 

a land where no shrub was yet in ^^, *^,^,r ^f' f^^, ^ i 

the earth, where no grass grew, ^^tqi^MjmRll^ni fTT* 

and where no rain had fallen ««!*f^«!r«I^SfH^rqqq- 

since he looked upon it This is IR; | ^[f^ 44SJM|44)| 

a description of the loc^ity when ,pj,pg^ 1^^ TJ^- 

Moses first saw it, before it had ^ ^ ^ » ♦ ^ » 

been prepared as the dwelling ^^l^l^l^fll ^WH^"^" 

place of man ; consequently his 

words do not apply to the whole 

earth. It will be advisable to 

make this more clear by briefly 

showing the succession of events : j)C^q^«i Tf^ Wm m* 

'ifll T fl44Ut YfWf 
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Verse o. Moses sees no ap- M^McTT'Tl^ ^Hjim^* 
pearance of vegetation — no bush, Tyw T^Tjrjrarfti^fjjfw. 

no grass. _ ^y^ ^ 

Another glance shows him the ♦ ,,i, 

reasonsj-for, (1) no rain had fal- 'J^^K^^t^^BUflH^T- 
len ; and (2) there was ho man llf f^ff : | M^i^f^f €* 
to dress the ground. ^!MT?! 

Verse 6. He then sees the first T T'l^tT'ff ^WW I ^ETR- 
want supplied — a mist went up. ^|4;^|V| 41HU||fM|^^^ 

Ve^ 7. He nej sees the ,|^'^j^,^ ^. 
second want supplied — man is ^ _^ -• 
made. ^HTT T?5 W I 

The time occupied by these ^^NT ITtll^l! (^^f1| 

events is, from the very nature of ^[^^ ' 99)? a fa | j' ju | | 

a vision, left quite indefinite. Mo- m> •^ |^ ^. _♦ 

ses saw the things done, but in \^^^^ '^ ^"^ gT TI' 

what time he does not say— could 'fniT T^^lfll ^VT^tT ^- 

he know himself? — and we can. ^JTSf )4^ll|ob|^ TH^^I' 

^ r^l^S^fd I ^^ ^ 

(3) J After, the. two wants per- I ^ I ^W ^'Sjl?^!- 
ceived by the seer^ had been sup<^?qffS)i:|^;qffif]);gf IT^- 
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pMed. by the risiag of a mist to ^^ ?Tt^ Hiimi^lMI 

return in showers, and the crea- ^ ^ if ^i jji^vu 

tion of a tiller of the ground, the *s^ ^ ^ 

narrative proceeds to describe a *<l<<><t WTn^|tm«g| ■^ - 

garden as being planted, and the ^TfW fTOTl! ^ <^*n^" 

man pat into tt. ^ WT^q^ ^QHR^ 'til - 

(4) From the commencement 




of the 2nd Chapter, God is spoken PjJ^j« y» ftl^lWfi tu 

of as Jehovah— "The Self-exkt- A,5l_^ ^-> - . . .^^^ 

ent." Thi. i. the name.by which ^"^^^ ^C^ 'TPiT W 
God directed that he should be 
Darned to the Israelites when Mo- 
ses was sent as the bearer of God's 
message to them in Egypt, as 

will appear in the sequel. It is _, 

peculiarly God's name in connec- "TWW* ^tT^^ ^If^^l" 
tion with the history of man — now Mlfi ^WlTi^i|'«iB|| c|^- 
bcing commenced. f^ | Tr^ff?} ^S^ ' ^^Hrif fT 






(5) We proceed to the 8th | U | ^^ 44^1(1 ffll^lf) 
and 9th verses. «TTWtl TT^TTJlftiWIZrT 

8. And Jehovah God planted ^ift^ tfl<if«jO-^l ^- 
a garden in Eden eastward ; and ^v|«|||{^4l^|«| VqiCStjSI 
he put there the man whom he ^^^^ ^ ^ffifftw 

had formed. . • • 

9. And Jehovah God made ^fCHI ^T^W^O^TT 
to grow put of the ground every S'RTiT fl4 tf ^H^W ITO' 
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tree pleasant to sight and good •ff^U^ jm* D'^linn^^ 

for food ; and the tree of life in rv^ -"» «v 

midst of the garden, and tree of ^t^^ lg^l'^ n t:^ l^l«1t<l 

the knowledge of good and evil. 'IW SWWRT. <WT ^- 

(1) .'Every tree,' &c. The I ^ I ^^^jqilT^'lffTI 
trees which are now found upon WIcd i lfwidi T; UEcfel T? ^yS ' 
the face of the e^-rth are different j^ ■n r ,^. ^ ,■.,, f y *^ 
in species from those the remains 7^ * . _ 
of which are found in the ancient ^ ^JTpTl^^WWT'n^- 
strata, forming in many places §[||l|4^J ^Sj Mil f^^. 
enormous beds of coal, full of ^^ ^^,j^^ 
impressions of leaves and stems, __..*\__ C\-* , 

•by an examination of which ^S^ ^^^ M^^^T^H- 
impressions the difference of spe" KfT^i^^f^lrTS^^'lTT " 
cies has been determined. WJ It.vUI 'fw TTfSrT H^ 17- 

t!m*H«ri I 

(2) In regard to the tree of | ^ | ^e|c|^^j^Hicl^l - 
life, and the tree of the know- ^fai» daM<t^ TTg IS- 
ledge of good and evU, different ^ _ _ 7 V; 

opinions have been formed. With- •'M^rtT ♦IflU'll ITTT T" 
out citing all of these, for which ^fsff fTlf'T f^^FfT^Tl^" 
we see no motive, and without ^ q^ag>d ?I^ ^ ^€ 

msisting that the opimon which ^ ^ • -s rv> > 

we select is necessarily correct in "^l^'Hfl^lW*^ \ l^H vlifi 
every respect, we shall state the ^ cjf Uj | ^ ( HsR^ C^^'?T%T f 
opinion which we think least fgnn'a* i |i' j ^ ^rg j[ ]| jrsr 
open to objection. _^_: _ . - _ _ 
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^ ♦ f^ 

(3) Two trees of the garden | ^ | ITR^ TPHBTPIT- 
appear to have been appointed as jLj||ft T anV 4j#m||tf %3g'- 

symbols in a covenant between — txT>___l^ ifru 

God and man. To the one was T^ TOT <ll Wp^^T^- 

given the name of the tree of life, ^TO^fTHI ^BuFsni^W- 
inasmuch as it was to be a token fi^^ ]|||^;t|^ ?r$^%| 
to man Aat Q^ would preserve ^j^„ ^ ^^ij^ 
him m bfe while the terms of the _*r_\ ^^ •v 

covenant were observed by man. vtWI* tlWt^l STmWi 
He who objects to this may be >|wiq|«^ ^«|W 4^r«j«|n)- 
fairly required to show (—every ^ '^'^ l ifa a ?i(wf%?T W" 
latitude of imaginatio^ being al- k ^ ^^ ^K^girt ^ 
lowed him—) what more simple ♦ cv r ♦ ^ 

and appropriate symbol of snch ^ i^ ^'^ __? * ^^' 
i covenant could have been adopt- TIVT ^^•H^wlni WT- 

ed under the circumstances. On -qj^f 3^^^^ ^?S^ fl4jf^d 
theutility of symbols and their ha- ;yfy[fi| \f ^^fil Tf f^ y ?IT- 
bitual employmenl. ^^f^^ m T*^mm[MMW^\ - 
the more pnmitiTC fewms ot so- ^^^ k >?> — ^U, . 

clety, we do not pause to speak, V*"! ^•H^nTTn %^ I 
because we decline to expend oor f^^f^§t1|TWT^^^t^ 
time on any one who seeks to ^^y^|yj ^cHM\^*M<< - 
raise an objection on the pMnt. u^Tlm mi -nmA^ 

That the tree selected had too l^^/^^"^^^ _ V^ 
intrinsic power to pve lif«^ we ni<4|l1* nlfl^<l^»!%l" 
need scarcely remark. No tree, («14^|<h<U!|l[| <|||^^'^- 
any more than any other material A^ Iwfe g^i t TOTynT I ^I^ 
thipg, has any power but what ^^—.f-a^---^— -ji 
God chooses to exerdse through it. T^^T^^^.^ ^ «« T 
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(4) The covenattt implied «j ^ | ^^f^ ?fff^?f^^- 

As the one was betokened by the TIT HT^W rtfHIR^II^I- 
treeof.life, the other was betoken- Tf ^tl^n^llKi^M T I fHT 
ed by the tree of the fruit of 'srarr rf^asiaglT U7IV- 

which man was forbidden to eat, ^ ^ ♦ 

of which there will be occasion to ^WT A «rn^«^ H^T H^ 
speak presently. Hl^inl W5W ^<Hdl 

^ TOT ♦<lrlNl«lfll«»!t- 

(5) Now the 10th and fbllow-< t y t «rsr ' d^Uimi ^T 

ing verses. 

* ^^^nri ^ 

10. And a river went out from ^|i|^ 9T7^T*T ^HHT 
Eden to water the garden, and iiVa^M * Me |f i r STTT 
from there it was parted and be- f- » fi . ^ 
came into four heads. m«RT «fW tiT «- 

11. The name of the first U ?I^ U^RTOT^rt^ TW 
Fison, that which compasseth the |J^^j(jq[^ ^ ^|y^V 

whole land of the Havilah, where ^ ,J^..,>.fi. „,■■■„> 
there is the gold. ?T ^^TWl^JRWreWT 
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12/ And the gold of that land ?T ^ ' tf(^|d ^^ W^t 
is good:, there is the bdellium ^i^^^^fe ^«fT:ffa« 
and stone of the onyx. ^ *^ 



^ 



^ •^ 



13. And the name of the ^| q <^ f^ffl^ 

second river is Gihon : the sami 
that compasseth the whole land (,', 
of Gush. 



'tt^^^rtiT IN^ 



ii^fii 

' I*. And the name of the third ^fl|T| <^<il^<l!1?^l^l 
river is Hiddekel : the same ^.-r <M^-«.fSar-i ^ .mi 

which goeth east of Assyria. And ^ ^ 

the fourth river is Euphrates. ^TT^^^areSI ^W T^" 



wun II ^8 II 

(1) The river Euphrates is | 9 | 7{^ ^TT^ TTH 



«n[t utH^y ^n\<*Tiii 






well known ; and the Hiddekel, 

from its being on the east of ^. ^ -s 

Assyria, appears obviously to be WT^I^T\HI^*^^«! In" 

the Tigris. In regard to the <^iff^fi|Jfr ZfjRTcnaf- 
other two rivers we have now no 
means of determining with cer- 
tainty ; and vague conjecture, in 
such a case, is useless. ^SMI^I^MI^ "Wf^raH" 

^K I 

(2) The water, from the | S | ^ff^ ^^ ^f^" 

snowy mountains, we may sup- ^ -^_j^^^^.. 

pose, somewhere in AvSia, beiore _f\C -^ 

parting into several noticeable ^T S^Cll^ rF^^TflWf 
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Streams, flowed ia one grand Jf^cfU^^^n ITRT^' 

channel through the garden. It fi. ^i , ., , ^ , .^ 

is because a river of salt water, ^^ -v. ^^ ^v 

such as is the water in the sea, ^TTTF^'n'T^Tf^rf^- 

could not answer the purpose of fk" P' icI 'iT MU jS ' ^^Htf j H - 

watering the garden, that we in- 






fer that this river must have been 
of rain water, supplied from the 

melting snows. Otherwise the ^JcfHTTTfT I ^«i|8||(\$ 
river must have been produced 
by miracle, in which case the 
known character of the record 
warrants the belief that, if the rnTT^fT^^CT^'ll ^l^f^- 
river had been immediately crea- ^^^^ XaTTT HSlfw ^- 
ted before the eye of the seer, he ^^ * ^ _ . i . . C 

would have ascribed it to the di- ^ ^ ^^l *i^ • I WH^T" 
vine agency as well as the plant- Jgf JT^, I Hf^d^^cf ?Bft7" 
ing of the garden Since, in the ^^,p ", j^^^^ ^ 

natural order of things, the scoop- ^ ^ Vv^ ^ 

ing out of the channel of a river ^ ^^^ ?S>^ ' ^?1^^? 
is not the work of an ordinary ^T^Tf^tHTT ^if^nqt- 
day, or even of a few days, we ^j}j^ J if^YTlH^X^ 

here find further . confirmation of ^ ^c» ^^ 

the opinion that the periods re- ^"^^^* ^^^^" 
presented in the Mosaic visions ?^ | 'BIIM^ m1^€«IS*II* 
were of great length, though we «m<!ri'ie|44|e||^^lXW •!- 
cannot tell of what length. That u jn iiJ^ tJu ^ J 7^ 

the ground was parched when the ?; 1. 1^ .T^T Tn?" 
site of the intended garden was l^4*l ^T ffl^W^ll^^i ♦ 
first displayed to Moses, does not ZTHsf ft M a fa ^aT uV^^ xr* 
imply that there had been no rain fr ^f^^ ^vafsr Ti^arnrrftj 
elsewhere on the earth. Sec the ^*'^^^ *i^Ta ^J^WlRl- 

commcnt on verse 5 of this chap- ^|r|^ ^ TS 4i44'^ 9% f%- 
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(3) We proceed to the loth t ^ I ^SfW M^^S^I^T 
verse. ^^ ^^ , 

15. And Jehovah God took ^SrfxpT fcl^ltf^HIT"^ 
the man, and put him in the gar- ^ifq;f fi ^ ^ yq Tf^^T^QT* 
den of Eden, to dress it and to "V •s. • 

keep it. 'wrrom ?to^«twt- 

16. And Jehovah God laid !§(fi|H4 ^4HT0^'^^ 
command on the man, saying.- ^^^^-, ^^ ^^ 
Of every tree of the garden eat- ^ -i 

ing thou Shalt eat, IJ^Tm^ ^ ' • ' ^ 

17. But of the tree of the ^g'^ faq i ^y M f^lf^* 

knowledge of good and evil, thou ^ 

shalt not eat of it, for in the day W ?fl ^fPI T ^W* 
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of thy eating of it, dying thou i Jd^^ ^ d if^l Br^^ l i ' 

(1) As the tree of life was the | ^ I ^WT ^ftTflH^ 
token of God's promise of fife to xj^mV a f g JJIHIl l f QT* 
man on condition of man's obe- Jj ^ iiS, ^ ^^ 
dience, so this other tree was ap- Wl^l^Tfl \%T^ HUH ™™* 
pointed to, be the test of man's ifVnf ^If^T^ffl WHRTI 
obedience That the tree itself jff^^^ff^ , f^WiTT^ 

had anything peculiar m its. na- ^ ^ ^ 

ture, any more than the tree de- ^^ 4<|«1^J^^^K^^ 
signated, from its symbolic func- ?f^ ^«J^^ WR^H*" 
tibn, the tree of life, there is no ^|m ^ #if^f>4j | ?[?T^. 
necessity, as there is no real ^ *x f> ^ 

grouad. for supposing. ^^^ ^I^^Sl 

a W^ WWW ^WTCsnt I 



(2) If it be objected that it | ^ | |^|^flf| | '4^^- 
cannot be believed that the Ore- Qm¥^* WI H IU IWfiT W^ 
ator should appoint such a test of ^ xnn . J^j|nu ■ famt M 
obedience for his creattaes. we «*«<»^< «<"IW4> W ^ - 

ask,— is the objection (1) to the 'PWT fl«l 1 1*1*11^ ^IISl- 
nature of the test, or (2) to the IJif ^^(44«M^ ft? ^Tp't I 
appointment of a test at all ? If ^ i^ ^ |* f8h ' l4lJ ?TWi^ f%- 
the former, we request the object- ^ f^'^^ ITOTf^ 
or to suggest a simpler or more ap- YfiJ rvl^^mS 

propriate test, under the circum- Vf^i 1*11*11 flltj^ ••ll^ 
stances. This we do not expeict ^T^^ f^lRBWT^n^ I 
he will be ingenious enough to do. ^fj^ <^M^ WRTWI^" 
On the other alternative, we. ask ♦ ^l—* -___ ^mZyn- 
him whether he is not conscious _ _ >/_ . ^^ >! 
of living under an arrange- ^^ini^l'^l^flf, ^ <!*•" 
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regard of the will of the Great 



are unavoidably attached to dis- ___ .♦ ♦ ; ^ • 

1^ iw iw mi^ar 



,ed through the mundane arrange- <Ht|n I UKdl^SHl ^f^T^T 
ment in which we find ourselves ^-^j^ ^^ ^ft^W^' 

placed ? If he is, then there is ^ 

no. reason why he should think •W^^ER^RTT tWi|#T^- 
the same thing incredible in the •R|X ^^flf^lSf^C^T^ ^" 
case of our first parents. If he Wll|||5^ SQ^ET ^SUSt V^" 

is not conscious of existing under £^ ^ - jj„. ^, ,/ *„ 

.any kind of responsibility, then ^ ni^^q^qe|qtjS| |^TT- 

he is beyond the pale of any ar- ^1*1 ^^TTRtRTf ^3(j51lf1" 
gument that we care to enter ^w i i j jfj |iu%jf^ ciT^ 
upon. If he says that man ought •s ^ ' ^ f^ ^ 
■nof to have been exposed to ^'T ^ '^**!; " ^J^'^*" 
temptetion, then he shifts the €«!fq Okf^^fd «T (^^f^- 
question, which is whether man fv i vn MHf»| l <US l' | fsf* 

was so exposed ; and to shift the _i,fljj|L, . ,fl-— ^Q^.-jm. 
question [^as Gbutama tells us ^H*'^< mn^^^gw^ - 

in the 48th' Aphorism of his 5th ^fH^H ^iPTOnwl;^- 

Book,] disentitles the caviller to a J |||^4^^ Jff ^WTH ?Tf^ 

mism 1%^ TTTfH I 
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(3) We proceed to the iSth | B | ^gUgl ^WTOT 

18. And Jehov^i God said, ^fcf^l^ |^«fCq ^!f?KT' 
it is not good the man to be alone ; — ^ ff\M » r i ,|V —r xrnj 
I will make for him a help like -. ^ . . . .' * 

i,i„ rm ism ^^^ Tiwif- 

19. And Jeliqvah God femned ^fxTV ^H^WTt^'^T 
out of the ground every beast of <: J^ _ 
the field, and every fowl of the ^^ ^.T^l. V^" 
heavens, and brought them to the ^^T'? 'PTf^^TTTT^ iT^" 
man to see what he would eall ^^ fifli^ 7(VS WHT 
them and whatever tb^ man cal- ^SUf^^^Tf 
led a living creature, that was its . • J ^ 

name. ^T TH^T ^ J{nW %^ 



20. Affldtbe man named for 1E(fini ^ WfQ^^R^ 

all the cattle names, and for fowl _______._«rf ^m-s 

«f the heavens, and for every *II^^(|*M4T^ "^^ 

beast of the ^Id : but for inan ^T^T^WT ^n^T^TT 

a help like hira was not found. |||^ •< Hl*4l fiT ^^tlX I 

wfT^ »n^i«m I ^« I 
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2K Aod Jehovah Qod caused mfyny WMU l r^^ ^T 






the rib, which he- had taken from 
the man, into woman, and brought 
her to the man. 



deep sleep to fall upon the man, 

and he slept ; and he took one of 

his ribs, and closed up the flesh 'if^?!'!?! ^^ T(^W ^' 

in the room thereof. ^|y | j^3ij|jgj y|f$^ f tf. 

22 And Jehovah God formed ' ^ftp^T ^WW5[\'^TT 
23< And the man said this m ^ W\^ ^^\'^ 

m 

now, bone of my bone and flesh »^ HfUfis fiTT fal^^ 
of xny flesh, shall be called wo- ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
man, because out ot man was sne ^ ^^ ^- 

taken. ^irfWnWTr ^Tft ^ Wi 

24. Therefore shall tnan leave 1SC7TT WIWT f'T^'f f^' 
his father and his mother, and m^n ^nrf nTf^T^ ^fT" 

shall cleave to his wife ; and they ^ ^_ • *v ^. . 

shall be one flesh ^TW?! ^f T 'mf T^^ 

25. And they were both of ^flf^ '^FT H^^J ^TT^ 
them naked, the man and has wife, STanVxraiTa^ Hil l ^I ' 
and w.re not ashamed. . ^' ^ ^ffifminjjn- 
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<1). ' But for man a help like | ^ | ^t^HQ^ ^^5 

him wa. not found.' J-rom tWs ^.^^^^^^^ -^, 

expression it apparently tollows v* ^ ^ 

tliat the animals were paraded WrJTrrTfHT ^!m7H?ffT 

^fore the first man in^ order to U>ft^» Jfff WB W4|^| 

discover, or, more properly, to , ^ f^ ■■ rjn^xr^ 

determine, ;hether Z ^uld re- '^'^.^^^ ^^'^ 

cognise any one of them as a ful- fli6<lj ^♦jl^W ••^•l Tl* 

ly fitting companion for him, — ^as V]^ ^ l^Sf^* miT% ^' 

a companion whose society would fj-fe^^fW* 'Sr^fsv fsv^- 

prevent his being emphatically ^^ ^ ..«_ 

*• alone." He recognised them, ^'TPJT* ^^TT^ 1^*f 

one after another, as not such :— TfiiTTW <TdHT5I^ ^T7{* 

he gave them names expressive IM l U^ l lll^l af a ST IKT- 

severally of his conviction that »> ^^ -» 

they were not such. When woman ^ JtT^ljrR^^?^ <T- 

was subsequently brought to him, ^U ff^X «H*H*iB('*l<mT" 

he recognised in her the compa- UfTf^'T igrrfi j^^j ^ Xa 

Bion he had sought in vain in the -^-.j^,..--— ^-.— , w-^t-b 

lower ranks of animated nature. V-^ ^ «•*''« ^l^ I *'^M3 

^?T?T^ Tit m^^ 

T5T% WITT Sf'^l'lf^- 

(2) Moses dates from tJiis i p t vxrf XXafnT fsfW 
time the institution of marriage, *^ ^ f. 

■^ying, ' Therefore shall, a man,' TlTd<l^<it|TT^ ^^1 ff 

(3) They were Vnaked* and ^,,f L r -.-, ^ 

-* not ashamed; We proceed to f ^nT^fT I 'R m^- 

thj^ third chapter, in which we (Tlf^f?! I ^HI ^T ^RIT 
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fitid «ar first parents' n6 linger ^%^ ^ l^fif fllff^j^ 
^ not ashamed- but hiding tW- ^,^,^,,^^^1^'^ ^ 

Belves from the presence of God. -s V- * 

mar TT»?^TTf^^^T 



CHAPTER III. 



(1) We now commence the 
third chapter. 



1 And the serpent was more ^j^f^ ^^mOj^'^l 



^ITT 



O -s 



CV - 



ye shall not eat of every tree of 
the garden ? 



subtle than every beast of the 

field which Jehovah God had ^^^^ . 

made. And he said to the wo- ^ ^iff STft^ ^^HlH^lli* 

man, yea, verily, hath God said, ^j^ ^ ^ | Ig^ fff HT^Rt" 

3. But of the fruit of the tree ^sma 5h- nm ■. -*^-' .. 
which is in the midst of the "^"^V^ ^m^- 

garden God hath said, ye shall *^ TUT^^IT TTf^RiT 

not ea* of it, neither shall ye ft 9% 'TT^^^T* T ^'TT- 

touch it. lest ye die ?I^ ^fBRh^t ^TfXT ^f 71 



2. And the woman said to the 
serpent, of the fruit of the trees 
of the garden we mav eat, 
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4. And the*j)erpent said to the ;[^^ ^ItT^Fft WTT^ W' 
woman, not dying shall ye die ; ^ fei ' liflllj^ if l - lOl Sl d 

5. For God knoweth that in q^f ^W<^<^'^^f9' 
the day of you. «.ting of it, then ^^^ ,gj^-|^ 
shall your eyes be opened, and ye ^ • 

shall 'be as God, knowing good ^fUJtf^ ^^rfTOTWFWT 

6. And the woman saw that %[^ W[ 4i|«iq| ?T ISTSf 
wise, and she took of the fruit ^?^^fY^%17IT1^4'?19( 

(1) ' The serpent/ We learn lETU'^fTT I ^WFT ^^- 
from subsequent parts of Scrip- ^, ^,,^^, ■ *^,^ i ^ ■Jui,s, ^ar 
ture that the deceiver of our first ZTI^ZI^^ T' 

parents, who assumed the form ^W^TnO^J T^^T^'^I^T 
of a serpent, was a fallen spirit, ^^n^M^^! qi|l«|T1#i- 
spoken of as Satan— 'the ca- q j* ifa q fifj yy 19(f^ ^• 
lumniator; Of the fall of this ^w ^ f|^_.^^^^^^ 
spirit with hia fellows, the notices '^ ^ _ _ ^ 

in Scripture are scanty,— these ?iW^T fTOT HmETIJ I 
notieea, like all other notices of ^tr<|^ ^q^| |jq|H1||- 



the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, 
and a tree desirable for making 
wise, and she took of the fruit 
thereof, and she ate ; and she 
gave also to her husband with her, 
and he ate. 
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• 

anything in Scripture, being in- f«rfH;iEnr ^^^TTf^^- 
tended for our piiactical guidance, a warfe vra 

aid not for the gratification of ^^^^ q^lp lTm ^MH 
our curiosity. What we learn IRnpSP^nf'f ^iTJI^- 
from other parts of scripture, ^Jiff ft^ ^ l ^ ' i^ 'H l^i T 
regaiding the character and the w|fl|ajjfaMi| dIPiTlriT 

previous history of the Tempter, ,, 

was not made known ( — because, 'l'<4W^^^llH^?r*l*^l^" 

we may infer, it was not, with a Jf^pifSf J^JI^ftfJ^^^)' 
view to conduct, necessary to be ^^^^^^-^g^^j^j^jy^. 
made known — ) to our np»t pa- _* ^ f 

rents. These appear to have been '••"•^ I *'^ l^*tlM 
iallowed to regard the Tempter TT^ IT^'^^^ ^^?Tf?I- 
and the serpent as identical, — WlXCSSf V UUM ttf*3'W 

just as they were allowed to re- f „„ *; _ , —Sl i— 

gard the Moon as laiger than the ''*''^^ « ^^Th ?Tn H<nW 

iitars, which, to them, for all prac- iflHI^TWT^^T^r f^' 
tical purposes, it was. The nari-a- ^ A ;p|' IT^T filHT^II jit i 
tive of the fall, conveyed to us k ,rraw siTzn «^« 
(-aawemay, not um«asonably, "' "1^" !:_*V_ T 

hold, in the absence of any deter- ^*|^I<4J«ri W^H^ -T^T 
mining evidence for or against ^^I^^CT H^^TT^TT^- 
the supposition,-) by tradition ^^.^^^ yj^^ ^. 

from the first man, involves the c ^ ^ ^^ 

viewing of the Tempter and the ^^^^WC^^I^mTf- 

serpent as being yet undistinguish- ^HW ^Tl^ fT i ^^^^^'HfT 
ed,— just as the narrative of the ^^ fgfi f ?1 W^ I IWlf? 
creation, conveyed to us by Moses _^|^^j^g^^^ ^. 
■who aescnbed things as they ap- *^ « 

peared to liim, in vision, from the *'"^^*' *J^ **^ « >1 
stand-point of the earth, involved ?^ €««li<f«l65M THT J- 
the viewing of the moon as larger TTim^^flT WfTlf^VT- 
• than the stars. -^^ %T%Wi; U^fi l j ' d W 
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. (2). ' More subtle'. But is | ;^ | 5^^ ^?JT^1- 
the serpent more subtle than other f^fs i sra f^ HipTrT* IT- 
animals? This has been asserted, • ^*^ fl , ^:,i 

and denied,-es the Moon has J; ^T^gT ^ WT JTV^- 
been asserted, and denied, to be TlSTT^T V^TT?? | ITtT 3|*??r| 
bigger than the stars. To Adam ^SrOTHF VHlpCTT^TCf^ 
it certainly appeared* more subtle, Jf sr^^STSJcTSSr XTWtITIS 
—and the serpent that tempted ^«— r^ ^1^,. jj 

Eve most unquestionably was. ?"x T^^K^I^HlH I 

' (3). But did not this identifi- | d ^ f^fBTT^ ^^^^^ 
cation of the Tempter with the ^t't^^t^tij WT^H wa 
animal whose form he assumed, ^^ ^IM 

confuse two things which Adam 'R'lWW t^t^^ ^^^5 
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ought to have been taught to f^?f^Tf^Cnf^T: ^nVT^- 
distinguish ; and might be not ^yinggi 9 aiafs fW 
advantageously have been made llljljll ^^ 

acquainted with the distinction ? TW M ♦<*|l4i«^ ?Tm^^' 
We reply— not necessarily. Eve f^^^KIVIl WRTT T 'FT- 
faad been deceived. Sentence was ||nf?|7f * f;!|;f^f?T ^rf?i7l 
p««ed both on Eve and on the ^^ j^,^^. 

being ( — be it what it might — ) Cv ^* 

which had deceived her. To have T^HfR I TTUT nf til 'RT'^j* 
explained the exact nature of the ||^ TTT^I? ^^7TT ^DTW 
deceiver might have been ( — - _■_ ^ ^ —.——.. - ^^ 
waiving possibly weightier objec- ^ • ^ ^* "• Z^Sl^ ^ 
tions — ) to divert the attention of fl^^rll 'EfJ ^l^lV ^TTSIW 

our first parents from their own ^^ 'g fll^rtl^llfril I IPJ- 
guilt to the question of another's. • 

(4). ' Knowing g-^ and evil'. ^^^jl H lftK| . 

They already knew good, by ex- ^ ^^ ^ 

perience of God's favour. They i^m I V:^Vi iT'I^WIT- 
knew that it was evil to transgress 7)^i||A ?rt ^fTrT VIWPftT 
Ood s command) else Uiere could 
have been no such transgression. 
But they did not know evil by 







experience, and the iiisiuuaUon ^|^ 



tJbat such knowledge woukl ele- 
vate them in the scale of being 
was the wile of the Tempter. 
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4^ 



(5) . We proceed with the aar- i u i Wg H fx i f H g T f T 

rative. • « ^ ^ 

* • 

7. . Aad the eyes of them both S ^f f q^ dl [ |lt44^1^I^H' 
^ere opened and they knew that -j^f^ ^^^j^-^-J 
they were naked, and they joined jk ©v ^ 

together fig leaves and n\ade for ^ ^T SfiW^^'+lgi ^ I* 

themselves cinctures. 




(1). Were opened'.—" As | ^ | ^i^tffl^ ^^^' 
the tempter had deceitfully pro- fa^jfg- j H ^ g^<fc<j H |H|- 
mised, man's eyes were open- .^ ______^ 

ed ; ♦ • ♦ . He knew what ^tW ?T^l^*IH^tM« 
was good, but by the dreadful •f^f^ ^3fWtf%^ ^iT ^ 
consciousness of having lost it ; ^aw ^ 4j]fti IH>i iaaj T 
he knew what was evil, but in ^^ -xmnvmSTIX WTTVT 
painful experience of the wret- ^"'^ tlHSjICJiqaT -^fl^T 
chedness which now had become tj<^«l«i«ll*( ft^l ^i^*'?" 
•his. He became as God ; ♦ • HT ^eWPTfTf TflH ^^ 
* * * * He had constituted ^|^|<<|^'s}^| ^ ftHl^l ^" 
himself a God, he had become his V ' aa iarTXf I ITS ' 



own master ; but this likeness to ^ .^miI «■ ^ J 

God made him exceedingly wretch- ^•'•*l,*n^W tl V3M^- 

ed and poor, instead of rendering *W^H1*I<\ <m J tT fl^l 

him happy." [Kurtz, p. XLVil.] ^ERf^R'^ ^3^ f «T^mT%T 



Shame, which attends nakedness 
now, had no place, where there 
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(2) 'Naked; Not that they | ;^ | i^HTy ^a t JUa fC' 
then for the fir.t time became ^ , ^^ J^.TtI^ RTO- 
aware that they were without ^ ^^ 

covering, but that then, for the ♦H*Nl«1*1HR*lin tfl?!^' 
lirst time, shame, the attendant Wl^ f%V?f MIM^^^IhL* 

were no inordinate desires, in the CI H f,*im I •l'^ ^^ l<l I T^f - 
.state of innocence. 9fl||S1 ^^^JT TTI^^'^T 

(3). The narrative poceeds— I ^ I *i«H^««ninm- 

8. And they heard the voice ^^fM^ Kt a«^|«liT • 
of Jehovah God going forth in the TSEfTf f&^^^ S^rl^dl^f' 
giurden in the cool of the day ; ^ f d ^ I H4d d' lrft^T- 
and the man hid himself, and his , -——-_«_ —i.^ 

wife, from the face of Jehovah ^I H ^ ^*l<\' 1^^ ^ ^' 
.(lod, in the midst of the trees of /TORrHW WlW WSWt- 
Ihe garden. <1^l%4 H^UI^H' 




9. And Jehovah God called to "^Tm^ ^Sr^PH^V^fn 
the man, and said to him, where 11^ tfci 11 1 31* iH | H T^'m ^kt. 

10. And he said, I heard thy ^SpB[ ^ ^^Pif \{^1^ 
voice in the garden, and I feared 7{^ ^T^^l^^fWf I •^l? ^SfJ' 



thee that thou wast naked ? Of '''"^'^"^^ ^^^ I^T 



tree, and I ate. "^ ^ t' ^ 
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because I was naked ; and I hid ^ f4H|V}-^ | f^^ g | | ^|||{ I- 

11. And lie said, who told to 

thee that thou wast naked ? Of ^ ^ 

the tree of which I commanded 'Hu^UinW^ t ^' 

thee not to eat, hast thou eaten SST^ 81 1044V fiM|44|%li~ 
of it ? ^ ^ ♦ ^ 

12. And the man said, the ^W ^ VSqi^l ^ ITT" 
woman whom thou gavest to be »»¥ j^ Xf ^^ i jV iify ^. 

with me, she gave to me of the 

(1), ' ' Going forth.' Some hold | % I f%irCf^[f?T I ^ 

that it \fbs not the " voice" that ' j)|(j '^§^ q jB faf>^ %f^<T 

is here said to have gone forth ^ ^ ^ 'b^ fl.^^ f 

but that God, in human form, as Wf^ hT^ "R^U^ T^ 

the second person in the Trinity, ^M^^^^^ f%7ft^ ^- 
from time to time holding con- W ^BnsSTT vriXtf f l l HMjf 
verse with our first parents, was SB||nn-nr gglfaM ^ • 

heard approaching. To deter- ^^ ^ , •" «v 

minfe this, there is nothing beyond ^t'T'W<|W^TT" ^'HT- 
the words of the narrative. fH IJW^rf'rT ^fTT^^NT 



13. And Jehovah God said to 
the woman, what is this thou hast 
done? And the woman said, the 
serpent beguiled me, and I ate. 
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(2) ' That thou wast naked, | ^ j ^J;j\ %H\U\ \ 7T^ 



»«mT %^TtiT %^T ^ 



— ^L e., that thy nakedness, un- 
der any cixcumstanoes, implied ^^ ^ ^ - ^ 

occasion of shame. SR^: ^TT^n»T?l1?i|W: I 

. (3) God having asked the 1^1 fai^ *^li^ 

man and the woman what justi- Tfllf 1T^^^ nu^<BT- 
fication of their conduct they 
can ofifer, does not ask this of the 



serpent, Satan, from whom no ^^ 4IM0 T MU^ TT" 



justification was to be listened to. 

We read a^rdingly- ^-^^j,^,^^^^^ j 

14. And Jehovah God said to w(\|^ ' Id ^ H nft ^T*? 

the serpent, because thou hast | !?!.' 

done this, thou art cursed above tTH^f^T^ ^JW^ inq 1?- 

all the cattle, and above every TI^Tf ?TI '^S^^ Hi'MIM^- 
beast of the field : upon thy ^'^ ^rf^^V* qT mA w. 

beUy Shalt thou go, and dust shalt ^j f^ ^^^ ^^^ 

thou eat all the days of thy life : ^ ^ # 

^WT ?W TOT 

woman, and between thy seed yT|Hlitl|^|«iJ|«4y fTifT T(^ 

and between her seed ; he shall j^ ;v «s. 

bruise thy head, and thou shalt "^J*;'^*""'''^ ^'^''ff" 

bruise his heel. ffjf tp^ (}Vmt\f CUI flf Tf 



15. And I will put enmity 
between thee and between the 



« 
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(1) 'Thou art cursed; &c. | ^ | ^JHT S^tlT I IT" 
"Ofifence is not unfrequeatly taken -^^ ^ETHf Hiraf fayi ^Ta- 
at the curse pronounc^ upon the ffl^^y fi?inf?T- 

serpent, as 'a capricious puuish- - , «^ 

ment on a race of brutes /♦ If CT^^*^^ ^T^T ^^ 
the serpent was merely the instru- Sif ^ ^ | ! ^Pff J Sff^^fJ T^f^ 
meut of another power, how can ^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^^. 
it consist with justice, it is asked, ^ J^ ^^^ ♦ > • 

to visit with punishment their- ^^^ IpTOT ^ ^? ^ ^ 
rational and irresponsible reptile ? *^^5HIHT?| <TT^ ?^W l^T" 
The vindication of this punitive "fsp^TJ^ |m^^ j ^ ^ ^ |\ t, 
act is sometimes rested on the ,. r. iS ^ -j -i _ t. T i^ _? -?v 
doctrine of the sovereignty of '^^^TT" ^ J" 
God, who has a right to dispose C^lT^^Wm | %^ %- 
of all his creatures in whatever f^cT I ^^T^T!* ^§^ ^- 
way he sees meet.'f' But this TSjarsngrsaj'ST ' /rl fJ 'PTTff 
representaxion fails to carry con- ^ • «x -v 

vicdon and satisfaction to. the inTW«TT 'ITS'SJlH^ ^Ef- 

mind ; for the act is evidently '^^IT^f^fTT MStjtifH ?ft 
characterised not as one of sove- ^TT?Ef?TT S ^ ^^QSIT T 
reignty but of judicial infliction f ^ FT^^ if 

which must accordmgly. be meted p. f * ^ • 

out with justice ♦*♦*♦. But T«1T!ltfImqff^ ?f^ ^- 
is it certain that a curse was in- IJ^^T^ ^T^^ldnaM U^- 
fiicted on the reptile at all ? ' May ^f9T«TfHVT^Trr Hg |?r 
it not be found that the simplest mff ^T^ram^Jl^lT?^- 
solution of the ditBculty is m the ^£l^ /^ ; 

exclusion of the animal ser pent, if ^y^ '^Y/IJ^^^^ ^^^ 

♦ Newman, Phases of Faith, p. 67. 'lICtf^^HTKfi i<ll V(m^ 

.+ Holden, Dissertation, p. 128. ^l^f^R^TfT | ^^^ fT'^TT- 
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not from all share in the tempta- ^^ J7( ?TT^ k^ ^- 
tion, yet certainly from all direct ;g^ ^nJlfinT ^ ^ WW.' 
participation in the punishment ^-,S'^^ ^na iL ^ flmrra. 
that foUowed 1 Throughout the ^^^^^^ 
transaction, the serpent really pre- ^ ^Tn I ^^ TWT *1"^" 
sent is described as an intelligent 7^^£(kS ^vTlHTf^^^Tf^' 
agent ; and in the senteace pro- p fiji^nV WVs! H I T WI ^- 

nounced, is addressed as a moral t /^ ^,?xjf iLM ,f ^ 

being. It is only on this suppo- ? ^_^.^ ^ ^^^^.^1 1 2 " 
sition, and consequently, that the T^nt^JlT^ fTTlUTR'i' 

stroke of Divine vengeance fell Hll^1ll^U4i^lC!1^TH'T * 

not on an irrational and irrespon- ^-,,.4:^^- , j, ■ , , , ■ -— -. 

sible creature, but on the moral ^^Tp f^ ^ 

arrent which either actuated the TRT^ m^lT<nI Wf' 



serpent or assumed its form, that f^f | f^ TTV ^R^iPKTRm" 
the sentence can be conceived of ^^ f" j .^.^ --^■. 

as reasonable or real. On this ^ ^ ^^ 

view of the matter, the whole 1^*9^^ K ^miWUfST- 

scope or purport of the sentence II^*^|4^|^' fHC ^Mr|>3'M* 
would seem to be, to announce in r^^ » f^ /» 

language figurative, but conform- '"'•^ TlMr<l ^I'^^^^nll 

able to the circumstances of the fCfll*|T VTHHlTftflrr- 

case, that from the degraded po- fi ffl' ^l^ilTh ^^'fH I ?T" 
sition to which the tempter had — --^ r^ 

descended for the purpose of com- '^ ^ ni«^i^HS« •TRtJ- 

passing man's ruin, he should f^SRHIr^ ^^^^9 ^RlfMH* 
never be able to rise or throw off f5Brft%% ^nrt^lrfilf^. 
the gross and grovelling form he _ r r C* .--.^-p. 

had assumed : in other. words, the ^STkTW ^^T^TSTmat^J 

sentence, stripped of its metaphor, fTlfT ^I^HQI^^I^^ I* 
doomed him to the deej>est degra- fijUXfrfTJ fft ' ^iH^Ml " 
dation, and that perpetually.*'* ^. ifj flk, faai ^fff ^ 

• Macdonald; Creation and the Fall, n* •s '*s ^ ^ ^ 

138. ^TOT^^ m^n?TWW- 
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'P^^^ei frTHTrS ^ 
^^iHHTm ni^fir fir 

(2) 'I will put enmity,' &c. I ^ | ^T^ JT g||M(^mi - 

" These words contain a promise ,j^j,j^,,gj^^ ^ 

to man, * * * * the first an- irf^ 

nouncement of salvation. The ^^^? y ^^^ ^^^^ " 

narrative preserves the recoUec- H^^TTTT Wlfl^l ^HiriT 

tions and impressions of the first )f<!f^ ^ERTf^fTTYTM i4 ^ 

man and Pr^^fnts them m all the ,j^^,^^ WffkW- 

simpbcity which had at first cha- . i> ^ -^ 

jacterised them. The first man ^^^ '^l^Sim^^ mKhI^ 

regarded the subtil beast and the H TT^^'nTR'^^W'C^RTTf^" 
person of the tempter, whatever f^rarr; l|H|UJjlJ| J j| | g in - 
the connection between them be, — ^ifLft-,-^ -^ ^ 

as strictly identical. This seeming ^T^^nTT^TOTT^^^yR- 

identity was kept up in the curse m | ^T^WTHTI nf if H- 
pronounced. In point of form it ^^ ,j^ 

applies mdeed exclusively to the « ^^ ^ 

serpent, but as it had been pro- ^IW|f^ifef5fITm^?^ - 
aouaced not for the sake of the if|f|«||^ d^ I ^1 ii ff fil^ 
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serpent, but for ih&t of man, it 999) fl^ BU^y^UUI^ i 

yvM adapted to his mode of iatai- -, , , * „ <v^ f^ S 

tion, in which the outward appear. ^^T** ^, ' ' ?. !^^ ' T^^_*'A" 

aace and the spiritual principle TH^J ^Tni^T^ ^llAi^l 

were not yet dbtinguisheJ. Man f\i | ^^ ^OTImT <i|^U||4|- 

regarded the serpent as the se- -^ ^?f ^ ?WUI?f 7f- 
ducer/ and its curse appeared to ^ ^^ ^, (. «> , 

him that of the author of sin ; "^^^ Tf-Rf tlMll«l*1H«T| - 

the destruction of the serpent by ^«iU|i«|^ U^'fl<4|^l " 

the seed of the woman, as deliver- dklJ ' I^J |rfjf a% A3y ^I • 

ance from the power and the in- ■»xramhlf«¥ra^na«nr- 

flaence of the author of sin." ^W^^IRT Y«« ^'^fij* 

[Kurtz, li] <f«I*T I TTSTBTTf^ ^^^^ 

(8) The narrative proceeds — 1 g 1 gg faw i au aa^ 

16. To the woman he said, mul- -JL,«^ s^,....^ "'^ , 

tiplying I will multiply thy sor- ♦ * ^ _# 

row, and thy conception ; in sor- TinT "T^^I^J^l'^ ^% 

row thou shalt bring forth chil- apq^ fEtTT^ TH^ TV^SPT 

dren; and to thy husband shall ^^^^^^ -^ ;,^^^ ^: 

be thy will, and he shall rule over ^ ^ ^ <- 
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(1) ' Multiplying; &c.,— i. e. I | ^ I ^^faSITfe | 
will inflict, and in large amount, ^^ ^ vrf^ ^:TSTf5T ftf- 
suffering on thee, in thy bearing ^^ ^* J^ ^ 
of children,— and thy will shall ^PTT^cillT^R^m T^VSf 
be subject to the will of thy hus- fif^Tdf^iZriT'T I OBpHfH 

(2) . The narrative proceeds — | d I Vy8|'lr|'^ |^HiT^~ 

I 



band. 



1 7. And to Adam he said, be- ^flT^ ^ f|c(UJ|Je||^ 
cause thou ha«t listened to the ,j^j^^^ ^ I^^T^ ^- 
speech of thy wiie, and nast eaten "* ^ '^^h— f- 

of the tree of which I command- ^'TTJTWfT^iW KT fl^ 

ed thee saying, thou shalt not eat S^^ f^ T ^"^^ Xf^f ^- 

of , it ; cursed is the ground for '^'i^^ 7^ J ip^ 3^^^" 
\hy transgression; in sorrow Shalt ^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^. 

thou eat of it all the days of thy ^ 

"?flRt ^5T!T Sfm ^^ Wt- 

^3^i:^^f^Tf^ n ^^1 

18. And thorns and thistles ^ftf^ "^ <^'^'9 ^^Rl^' 



shall it produce to thee ; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field. 



roTT 



1 9. In the sweat of thy face Mf|| l|f^ fm l||^|e(d- 

shalt thou eat breads till thy re- «|j^ aJ 9 ^ HWW ' dHl - 

turn unto the ground ; for out of it ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

wast thou taken ; for dust thou ^ V^T^MT^ I ^13 

K 
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art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn. 



^ ^«i ifM ^jM irfH ^TT' 

(1) ' In the sweat of thy fiace.> | • | ^M4^4^d«l<i||* 
Labour was appointed for man ^ ,^^,^-^,^. 



^n^jftr trft^in H'rerr- 



even in Paradise ; and even now 

it conduces to his bodily and 

ttental well-being; but the toil ?[ fsffe^ ^n^t^VTT^' 

in Paradise, of dressing the garden, ft, - c . y , ri „ uiijij i fj n 

was not that grinding toU under ^ ^ » WlW ^KI^T TW 

the burden of which the human TT^tlim ^MI^lH ^- 

race now sorrows and sweats. «e^«|>« n^l*4i^l*1M^^^~ 

(2) Although the woman was | a | ^f^fflf y^^ | ^- 

to have sorrow in the bearing of 7fS|^ ^McUU^ ' ^^ T% T" 

children, yet only in the bearing "* < *n. ev 

of children was there hope of that ^ ^'^ *fl7noet*H^K[ 

seed who should bruise the head ^l^ffcf ^ M Hlj <,^ M'4ij7|'- 

of the serpent. Adam, in allu- WPa ^Miiaf lyi TaT? %^^ 
Mon to his hope of this deliverer, .y j^ ^ 

gives his wife a name — as is next *« v*n ^S<tf*f tImI ^ T^" 
recorded. ^^Tftrf^: ^Wl^^W I ^- 
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20. And the man called the ^ftHBT W nHlQ; TSXT- 



name of his' wife Hawwit because 
she was mother of all living. 




(1) ' Haww^'— altered through j b | ^^ ?f?T tT^* ^- 

the • Latin into Eva and Eve, is «-v <> . ^ ^ 

derived from the Hebrew root sig- ^^flT^BW^ ^^?l- 
nifying life. 

(2) A more convenient^— an,d i a t WMI^JUJ ui^i^ ~ 
probably significant — substitute iiu fv „.\J^^.^. ■f . 

for the cinctures of fig-leaves is ^'^KH T*li<<t^ ^|if ff- 

next ordained. nTSfV^^'<5l * 1<4|" ^^• 

21. And Jehovah God ap- ^fq^ ^7[f )Tfhnia- . 

pointed to Adam, and to his wife, «^ __r *> * 

coats of skin, and clothed' them. ^ Tneqi*! nfMr«e|^ ^• 







(1) 'Of skin.' Whence were 
the skins derived, if men subsist- 



ed, as they appear hitherto to ^ ♦t^^J %^^ 1l%^T^- 
have done, on fruits and herbs "^Ttf^^^nft^^ ^WfTT^RTl 
alone? To this some have re- ^— .*^^ 7^ Mti c r ^ 

pUed, that the assignment of one ^™^ WcIT^^ f{V^ ^. 

part of the vegetable productions Ju^ ^^lH ^IWl f?? 
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to man, and of another part to ^g[^ %f^97r^* '^Sj^TA^' 

the lower animaH do^ not pre- .^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^. 

elude the possibility that flesh e ^^ r • r- 

also was eaten,— as it certainly ^ *^1^^T^ ?1?T^5RIT 

was by pre- Adamite animals, the 'iHttJIfil 44l4:J*ilSJf|| t1^" 

fbssilized contents of whose vis- ^j ^ Of^cf^ HT^Q^' 

cera demonstrate this. Others, |*^ ^ f^ ^ t» ^^ 

however, seeing that a subsequent tg^^^n^ qt^H^ ^T^*^^ 

permission of flesh-meat was ac- fl^^ iTRTH^Pff^Rf ^mi' 

corded to man, hold that flesh was ^jftW fld^^^^MMOW^I 
not eaten by Adam, but that the r ^ *^ 

animals, whose skins were used, ^ ^ ^ «^ 

viz., sheep, were offered in sacri- ^i^ ♦ilTl^^^WiT^ \v! 
flee. Of this we shall speak fur- M^lt^f^ ^tfird "S^ 
ther after the verses which -here ^l^flfiflBT VfTT #1117- 

22. And Jehovah God said,. ^T^R ^^WH^ ^■ 
Behold, the man is become as one m^ mSf^ H«TWTS? W- 
of us, to know good and evil : g^f^%iifcf§^ j WTI^T 
and now lest he put forth his ^^^^^ ^ ^^^- ^^ ^^^^ 
hand, ^nd take also of the tree ^ ^ . 

of life, and eat, and live for ever : ^l«««1^«!t'<<lPT m<!l HI 
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23. So Jehovah God sent him ^Tfft MU^T^3U'2' V7- 

forth from the garden of Eden, .^^^ ^'Lr^r^ 

to tUl the ground where-from he ^^H^^". <1 ^T^T^-^; 

was taken. T^^^ ^f^T ^^J ^ 

^H II s^^ II 

24. And he expelled the man ; ^fn^ TT rf VTcTSST- 
and he placed at the east of the ^ ^o « • 
garden of Eden the cherubim, ^J^TT^j^*! « ^^ I *1^ 
and a flaming fire waving, to ^[^^ f^m T^^J^T'T 
maintain the way of the tree of ^^J ^am ^ c(fj^ ^tW T^ 

'"^^ ^'t?54!44hU8ji^ mi- 

(1) 'Sent him forth.' Man , ^^.^^^^^^_ 

having broken hie part oi the cove- ^ ^ ^^ 

nant, by eating of the forbidden ^^^ I ^ 'W^fgT'RT^- 

fruit, might be expected to say to f^^^gj Ml^l^SjW^ ^f%- 

himself "1 will now put forth ^ ^^^^^'^ f^^ 

my hand, and take also of the ^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ 

tree of life, and live for ever." ^^ t'^^TT^TTfl'TfT 

But as he was no longer entitled fTc^fT ?^'^l44c»|«1i ^- 
to claim God's fulfilment of the ^ jj^ ^^^_j^^^^_ 

conditional promise ot exemption ^ ^ >^ 

from death by eating of the fniit ^ ^^ ^SJ|e|fC|ISHTT 

of that which was symbolically, YTfijf' UJ | IftfH I ^Tfl W^" 

by God's fisrt appointment the ^^^^^ - ^ 

tree of life, God to debar him ^ ^ ^ 

from the delusive hope of being ^TS'SjCCI T T^Tl^lK^ ?^ 

thus able to escape the conse- 1^;^ M)^47Sj ^Hl^if^* 

quences of his breach of the first ——-.f^^lj <" * «_. 

covenant, removed him from ^^•^^^^ *^ *^* 

the garden of Eden. But all ^^Jc|^ ff^PJ Tf^lQ^E? 
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opening for restoration waP, ^ip^fV^T ^Ht 
not closed. A new covenant ^ . ^ 

was entered into, and a new way ^^ T^9T» WWlH^nETt^- 
of approach to God was appoint- ^^IJf^XrfTWTT^^'nR- 
ed,-a way designedly typical of f^^^>^ j^j^^g^ ^j. 
the Eedeemer who declared of ^ -s ^ «^ 

himself " I am the way, the truth, Tra^T^^^HTRT 7T W 
and the life " ^TTT^^TO I ^T^ IpT: 



'A flanung fire waving.' , ^ , ^cim<^|ri<«fc^>- 
some understand the words thus ^^ f. a ^ 

here rendered to mean, not a ^ J;^ ' ^^' ^^IIT" 
5ame wavering and flickering as t^fU<Mfl*fTf^ir1%^3^- 
the habit of flame is, but as a ^^^f^TR^fft 5 <<|^| •ff- 
fiery sword, in the hands of God's Ajn 97 fxsj rjVjjjur 
appointed ministering spirits, here ^* ^ ^ni^8i- 
termed Cherubim, to guard the ^WN»W«nif?R^«r T" 
tree from all approach. The other ^c|ffT^ ^ftfrn«Tf 'W" 
opinion, that the design of the ,tLf »|b>-. xrirfilsT STT 
fiery symbol was not merely to I* ^ ' ^^? ^WPIfT ^- 
" keep the way" by debarring ac- I^^TIT Xlrf %f^ | ^- 
ces8,.but to "keep the way" open, '5§g ^tiTTRfTrtTT^^- 
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of approach to God, with a view rojIQfif 5f ^^^^ ^Tft^'t* 
to the eventual recovery of that ^^g.^^^ll^^^^p|^_ 

the right to which had been for- _ !^ __c --.— .--»*-*^ 

feited by transgression, viz., ever- ^vSl^^HH^J ♦1*1^lM\T" 

lasting life, is. supported by the ^tTTTVIrfTfV^lfTT^RF^T- 

consideration that immediatelf ■ ■ m « .^^ ' i - " ■ ■ ij^ i ■ l.^^ u^ i ^rr 

afterwards m the narrative, men ^ ^ 

are described as oiBfering sacrifice ^•i 'J*'* "TTn^J^^I 

before the flaming symbol of VT 7[ qf cU P^ ^^rTTT^^H" 

God's presence. That this was jVw gTT T fel fT H ftr fTT^' 
donebyGod's appointment we may ^^ ^ "^ ^ 

conclude from the fact, recorded ^^ UldTcflTT: IkT X\T{ 

in the next chapter, that the offer cf'S'fiff j ff^x|l^ %?T^" 

of a l^mb the type of that ^%f^f^^i^. ; ^^. 

Redeemer who is spoken of ^s ^ ^ ^ 

"the Lamb that taketh away the ^'TfTT'f^ rljF^TtlW^IF^f 

sins of the world," was by God ^fTf^flff^Tfirt^^I]' 44r{U|i 

approvingly accepted. In the ^^,j^ '^fTf?f ^- 

ordamment of the skins as the ^-^ ^ __ -*^ , 

clothing of men, some recognize a ^H I xHW ^^xIR^T^ 
symbol of the fact that sinfuL^iJl^X ^flTrff?T7E|T!^- 

man must hide his own nakedness xrU^ gftir^T^ •aTrvrrrrcrr 

and gmlt .under the . imputed ^ ^ ^ r- 

righteousness of the Great Sacri- T^T^ XTff ITmETI^ fTW 

fice, whois afterwards in Scrip- fif^TT^^ HfHt^fV"" 

ture symbolically described as the M'TI ^^?f%II'ST7f WT- 



Tree of Life to those who accept ^^ uxiJaHIUag 73^ 
His Mediation and Atonement. '=' " • « ^^ ^ " i I*! ^ tfll «l - 

'TTO ffW ^[^ »R|5H 
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(3) If it be asked,— How | a | ^^ <ftJi|*<\^<M - 
rould atonement for the sina of ^. ^ , . _|i_ .^_ ^J 
the world be made by the sacri- ^'^^^*« ^T^^l<1«1 ^T- 

fice of the incarnate Son of God ? ^MM^i<|^[^<4 ^if^fT 
we reply :— Every where, even in ^y ^^ i tfTTT*^ 
the Veda &c., " it is seen to be 5 g. -^ _^ 

the natural conviction of man- ^W in^f^iT^T^?T TlH 
kind that sin requires atonement, ffm? ^^'jf^^f^' ^i^^ 
If it be agreed that this universal ^^^f j^i ^gTWf^- 

tendency of man's mind is a just ^ '^ ^ *, » e> ^ ^ 

one, then the question remains, ^t S^^CJ H^ ^^''WTl^' 
what kind of sacrifice is to be <g^ TT^T^* U^f^^i'^TfT" 

ofiering we can present, in the ^^r*Tl"Tl^^l^t ^T^- 

shape of goats or bulls or the like, )TT^[H ^R^TWt'Sf ^f?! 
all this already belongs to God. ^ ^^,^ _j^ ^. 
and is only lent by nim to us for 
a few years ; and thus these offer- 
ings can have no efficiency except l^^Wm^T fTW ^T^TT" 
through God's favour; and so XDTfMJ ^3STH fTfTH^ ^- 
we are informed, in the Law de- ^fxr-s'n'^ 'Xl7rBft*T:S ^' 
livered to Moses, what sacrifices ^ ^ •», 
God gave the Israelites to under- m^^I^C^T^T^W^^ 



r[ f^TRfq ^^l^Wlf^ 
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.a^nd :v^Qi|ld (A>ta>a Ub favour. ' if ^ t4tf J n^^TTtflff "fTVl' 

A sacrifice, eiPFectual iu itself for A^ *v fl,^, ^ 

•the removd of sin, can there- "^^^ M^^m^ l ^ 

• fore be provided by <}od ^lone ; ^^ ^^N^^^^lfi J ?!•" 

a«Q4 swch ja a^korifice, wjq ileam ^lf[^ d t1 i^^ K/^M I '^ <4* 

through the iQciuaiatiQXi. How 'j^ ■■ i _f>_ » *v 

.God is satisfied even with such ■^nnNl«l^*HMI<pl I 

a sacrifice is, we hold, a mystery, %:(T^ 41^iana^<!! MlMKl" 
and consequently not to be ex- fr^q |i ^jt^f^ ^\A WT- 
plained.; since an atterapt at«x- ^^^^ IQ^R^ ^j/q ^ iq, 
piaitation vwovdd involye self- ts ___ ^ .» 

stvutmcation .[on the part of .him -^ ^»-S 

who should offer explanation of ^»^l^*t*l**<<l I WT- 
what, in calling it a mystery, he ^^if^^mfiT Wf^^TT 
dedares io be inexplicable]. But snf -^mJ^fjiaa T^xwftx- 
\\rtMMi b#K)ves tfs is merely to aip- jg^ * ^ j>^ ^ /k jk ^ 
,j»cjpriate to oureelves the benefits ^ J'^Hq^ni<|»iq m 



arising from such an atonement. 



(4) If it be said that the bene- | O | i^9^ ^|<ftm ? T - 

fit of an atonement thus prepared xfaraf>%' IJ ll dH T WHItf 

by God for the removal of .the ..f-, ,,„ ♦ ' ^..^„ 

sins of maakind^ust be common jl^il^SCn^ ^R^ tl^lM^'il- 

to all mantind, since .there is no Wi^ 1 1 W i9T^f^i^^lf^- 

distmction, we reply : Not so, f^%«^ Ml^l?l|'V^ ^ffT" 
because f a^th is the means of ,ap- ^ 

.prcqir^aifa^ tite b^xefit. ^' ^ ^ ' ^ 1 

(o) But then it may be said, ' ^^ *^ ' *" ^ ^^' 

that, aooording to the text that 1|T ^f|iPm*l^«l^«H''^^- 



f( 
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Faith without works is dead/' Jf^ Vfj^fjJIfWl ^4||H(J ||f** 

irood works must be (KM>perative _ r- r_ __n 

in the production of the benefit ^^^ "^ 

through faith ; and so how can 'WT^ 'Wf ^SUTT Hl^m- 
faithaloaebethedeterminingcause "Cfll^^iin^^ I nW?* 
of the benefit ? We reply : Faith III^HMVIIIi^MIHi %^~ 
alone is the means of appropriat- »j IBWt ^TT* HJH^^^IH" 
ing the benefit of the atonement ; * ^r^ 

but good works are an invariable ^ (ji ' ^^IHT ^ ^ 

effect of faith, and thus are ne- ^WT CI^^ H^ ^^IV 
celBsary a^ evidence of their own <!!l#i|«lM1^44m4*l^^t' 
cause. In whatever person these ^ Uf||^ J |jj ^f{|f^ ^- 

good works are not found, there ^ ^T ll<a^?l df^^ 
is in him no real faith, but only a r, .p. ,^^ ^gfizi 

semblance of faith. And thus ^mi^^ ^l ^^ 

there is no conflict between the WPW^ ^SnjTWWTl^T'' 

two declarations [of St. Paul ^B[^ ^9P{[1 ^SRWT ^SJWT 

and of St. James] that men are ^^i^ fif fl^i^ f ^^S(Wl 

justified by foUh and that faith ^^,^^|,j^;,:^„^ 

without works IS dead. ^«^ 

(6) Now ; it may be asked, I rf | ^W ^^* ^ ^^^" 
how can man, without free will, Sf^^^f 0|«U 'ST 'W?* 
be amenable to question as to ' J^ j^..t^ aaTfil»TTT- 
transgression of duty, whether in ?^ ^ „^ 'r ^ I ^^ 
the matter of faith or works? MTOfJnflJ|JUTT» 1^ ^" 
And how can freedom of the will, "SRI^: 4i|il<^l!||«t1il<HM'' 
^in the shape of non-dependence ^^^ -^jm ^^ 

on a previous cause, consist witn J^ ^ ^^^ 

the doctrine [laid down in the ^ tpnUTT ^K^V^ni' 
commentary on Aph. V. Bk. II. l^fdYIMl^HI^Ulfll*^ " 
of " Christianity &c."] of the ^ ^ f^^^ | ^^^TYW' 
impossibility of conceiving an un- ^ ^ > 

caused origination? For, on the M«^l'^«ll ^TwTRil" 
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altiemative <^ fieedom, the will ^^||^^4Ll|^| ^T^ ^RT~ 
iqipt be in the shape of a cause ^^^j^^j ^j^^^j^ f^. 
which is not an effect ; and if it ^^ ^. fjij fjj>uiiji;i i 
66 an efifect, then there is an end '" *'** mUtiq^fl I 
of its mdependence or freedom. <il|l|^ | ^TTP^^TTT 
To remove this doubt, we reply l|\?f|«ff ^TTV^STT^^ V' 
[— foUowing Sir Wm. Hamilton ^ miftr HT^H IITWT- 
at p. 597 of his. "Discourses"]. ?^^^"'" Vr'"^ j2_ 
How freedom of the will is pos- «inu«|«n^^^«l «ei<1^r 

sible in man or GoJ. it is impos- '^THSTT^RFR' ^^^S^NRTT 
able speculatively to understand ; ^^f^l|nf7[(fHl|i'iT%<lir~ 

lu.J. «-«<>l^..«11'» tV.a. A>of tliof Alir » ^ ^ _ 



but. practically, the feet that our ^TTTTT^^^^IR^- 
consciousness of [our moral ac- ^ WV\ ^W^t'T f^^: 



will is free is established by the 



be asked the reason of our viola- ^| j| %€ff^fkn^Tn' llfH 
tion of duty. This matter also |jjf»-»» n 
is treated more fully in Book IV ^ 

of " Christianity &c.'* 

(7) But whence is the exist- | \5> | ^SfBT ^fft SfWT 
ence, permitted by God, in this ^— ^ ?!?9ia TtTS rtW 
world, of suflFering, which causes ^ ^ s „„,.«_ 

all this perplexity, and why are *l^*l^«l ^^nti !fi?T^lWI- 
we involved in this suffering? To ^TTTl^^^^l^flfQlf^HfET- 
this we reply— The pennitted ex- '^^'J^q^ | jm j ^: 4j ' ^<^ T- 
istence of evil, since, as we hold, r ---_-^ ^ 

it is a mystery, is inexplicable. ^^^^^ l^^^WT^ 
The attempt of the Hindis to ^ wg^ l |^^%lq KI<H 
stave off the said inexplicability, ^ITT^lTOraTTW W" 
by the assumption of the infinite l^ff^ J^^if^X^?^" 
n(»i-commencement,of the series fauH ^li\ ^ ^M^hIu 
of births is in no- way adequate fey ^r.^ ,■■»,■, •„«,« 
to the explaining of the case. WMq^nqT^c^^♦^ !^^^ 

This point is dwelt upon at some ^T^ WW^^H^^ ^- 
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length in Bk; IV. of " ehristiatiity, H^Mlmi^ S^!^ ftWt'^lg 

(8); Now to meet the doilbt | ^ | ^IfTli^^Rfl^^** 

whether a Mystery be not a* mat- ^ ^ ^ ... .? ^^^. 

ter neither of proof nor of'dis- ^H ^I^H «lVT«n^ri aR^" 

proof, but that one must just ^ ^^^QIT |jy)^7T TfH !Q:^( 

remain silent in regard to it, we f?y j|m^ja^<^ I TS[^ 

renilrrk as follows. Not profes- ^ J^i fj . f*: jflSr ^ ■» f \ ^ 

sing, nor expecting,, to clear lip ^WW^H^miriecqwii - 

what, if capable of being cleared ^C^^RVR" ^iJ^fQJ ^^lf| 

up by us, were iwt a mystery, i^T fit 4^4 gf gf?f^^?l^^ 
we may profitably scan the limits ^ , ^ ^ jui,v>i-^ f^j ♦ ^ 
of the mysterioua Nay, we are ^^^ ^i^l^ nj^ ^^ 

in duty bound to do this, lest, ^^^T T^l^fTT^J' W'TT 

through laziness— and a spurious MW<|Wl^ip ^ tf^'l^f W" 
hunulity in which laziness loves 

to cloke and cheat itself — we ^ 

should remit, to the category of ^^TW I' ^P^TTW ^TTH 
the inscrutable,, things which el^jpfcfls^T fww| J TJ , 
God himself has not left there, - , . ^1 ... ^ JHI^teiafaa i- 
jmd therefore cannot have design- *r„^ ?, , n ^i , - 
ed should be rde^ted thither. TW TTTW ^Wn^^HT- 

(9) But, it may be said, a book |^ | ^ ^:1|fSt ^f^ 



w ^th<ji%^<tii4i^s t a . 



>9 nS' 



which, like the Chiistian scrip- 
tures, professing to be a revela- 
tion, clears up the question as to M^t<tTM1^''^^t'I?f'rF '9' 
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the, origin o£ evil,^ and God's per- JTnifT''m^ W^^WTTcT- 
mission of it, by Saying that it is Tr^m- V j n*^^^! i y ji- 1 ui-i 

inexpUcable, is evidently no reve- rry-gf „■ , j^^-y—nraift 
latiott of God's will at all. To ^^^ T»|<S*1^ ^ t^Hiqai" 

this we reply. If you reject f?l S!^1^T^^^ I ^if^ 
Christianity for this reason, then W^t^nHTl ^T^^^% 
you must reject the world of sense jr^f UAiyiT^^ WlT?flI 
also, since else your rfeci^ions are -^^ ^ 

inconsistent. That by such diffi- Hi*iiMr|St|*i«f|«H?gr^^i|. 

cnlties as the Christian religion is f^Tr^'pfT ^BRf "H «^^^|'* 

beset by, in respect of the per- gf|Tf?Tf^^qR^ ] gU|i'»tir - 
mitted existence of evil, this world ^ ^ ^ ..s j ^ ^ j. 

also, which has the same author, ^t^ m ^ ^¥Vm ^UIW 
is beset, — ^that there are not more tTT^SufWK^ ^^IH^TI' 
difficulties hei^e in regard to the ^ -^ nns¥ cftr arfw 
Christian religion than there are ^^ ^^ -^ _^_[ _ _! 
in regard to the ^orid itself. Book ^ ^^ ^ «l^i*T^«lll*1MM- 
V. of " Christianity, &c." is design- f%«f)' SfV^^^^SR^l^: 
ed to show. The drift of the Book ■ jj ^stS' if TT^fTt'fTT 'B^R- 

is indicated in the following decla- ^ _^ ^ o ji^ ^ 

rations [of Qrigen and Bishop ^^ ^^^Hy :^8^^q>T*f - 
Butler] that,— The man who be- ^* IJ'^IITVuci^K*^: I 
lieves that the Scriptures were TTW^TWr^T^ HT^'i1?f- 
given by the Creator of the world, 'jrt j ^ WUfll^fl'djJ l lJ^A ftt 
is not disturbed even when he sees ♦ * » *s 
the same sort of difficulties in the^ ^ ^H^R^T ^W^i I ^^ ' 
Scriptures and in the world ; and ^ ^^ ^♦tl^l Vl^^BTPiT 
again, If by' such difficulties as 'Sfl\ (^j'tf 1| Ijft ?( t^ 1F^4^ 
these it be proved impossible that •^fa- zi^cfi3Tsr anrfTT 
the Scriptures should have been c *s _^ ^^ 

givenrbyGod, then, by the very X^ At 

same difficulties, it would be also "^J*? ^^^HT ^ ^T - 

proved impossible that the world ^l^flT ^^m I t^fll<(- 

should have been created by God. 7^ | Tlf^ ^fJ^^'^f^^ • 
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(10) But it may be asked, siuce | 9o | if«f (|'<4i^4^ 

it is declared in Scripture [Bev. ^n vnr 9n|VTTT ^rf%' 

XV. 3,1 " Jiist and true are all _,_ „ r\fr, ,_J 

thy ^ays." how I it acknow- ^l'^^'^ ^f«Tm W 

ledged by you, who accept the I^^T^Wf^TTI ^^W?I^T 

Chilian reUgion tbat you are ,j,J^,,j^|^,^|j^^j^ . 
unable to justify those ways m ^ v» 



Dr. Chalmers], — To utter sfuch an HfnOTT ^If1 %?^ I ^- 

expression is fitting for those only ^^ W^^ | ^| ' ^W fw i|V<IT 

to whom the day of the revelation j l 4. f^ j 

of hidden things has come, whose ^ ^^ ^'S^''^" <n nM- 

condition of having the secrets of f^f f^^M'«|MI|<miS^«lf^* 

God hidden from them has ceased, « Trrrr ^uj ^JJiWI l l • 
or by whom the fulfilment of u— jawT faTWT * MITH 

God's designs has been witnessed. f?__?V 

But previously to such great and t^^'^Tt^UWt M* WSf" 

final manifestation of the hidden n^^fjfj | ^1 ^ 811 H^ f ctl T 

things of God, we have only to -„,■■■■■— ya jiyjiuAi - 

expect with humility ; and the ^'P^*^^ ^^^L 

mysteries which in our present ^l*HSI*ll» 'J'^ V^i^ 

state we cannot comprehend, we f{4jH|f^! ^f^'jFf ^ I|?fttW 

must silently acquiesce in. ^^fil^l4^«rH TT^Wrra.t 
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(11) Further, whoever says | ^^ I ^f'f^ ^J ^^S 
that he can now . everywhere dis- £q mwA VTRnft TTPI 
cem God's wisdom and goodness, ^ ^r ./Y ^- 
he, like one « lying for God." V^^^V?^'^" ^^' 
unintentionally does his best to ^ ^inl#1|m *I<^?T ^ 
injure the very cause which he ^4|^fl^l^4Ti! T^ ^ 
seeks thus disingenuously to ad- „^,J- ♦ 'gaWAj^l WT- 
vance. ^ ^ ^^ * *k ^^ 

I 

(12) For the beneEt of the I ^^ I TT f^HI^- 
enquiring reader we may here i(^^f^^||| ^'iffW WZ' 
recapitulate the matters that are »«£i^^Tsmsnrsr Tranr. 
treated of in the Five Books of ^^^^1^^ 
" Christianity. &c.." which have ^ ^ W^ ^^' 
been frequently cited in the pre- 4!| t4444+i|tl^k ilS ^ ^* 
sent section of this Commentary. ^^ | ^p^jj | JfBpR S'ZTT^ 

In Book I. is an a<5count of the .-■■ ■ Imfi ■»■■■* • 

leading' points in the Christian IVl"^'^"^ ^^^ | 
religion. In Bk. II. is an account 1l("<TO ^«^«»l«^iHl 
of the arguments for the truth- {^^^ %^PTt f«1^M^* I 
fuln^ofthe(^ianScnptur^ ^^^ ^^ ^f^. 

In Bk. III. it IS shown that this 'I ' r_..2_ 

world was made by an Intelligent aia»!lw«^<HT ^^iH'J^'*!" 
worker, possessed of power tran- J^j^^ {hdfc|(^^M^* I ^T^" 
scending.thatof mortals. In Bk. ^ ^^ Miraf?r^BT!niIT- 
IV. it is shown thataa there are ^ <iqi <ll*»^»^^*<""' 

learned, from the books which aiqiii«(i| WT Ig^t^^- 
reveal God's will, things different jjnj^ d^'^lf^ ^%4'«M4- 
from the visible, and which that ,^^^^^ ^. 
cannot explam,— so, too, are there ' ^ VT _,,^_, ■■ fj 

in God's created world things <H1? ^tm t5l,y*4MlH 
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seen and yet mysterious, and by qn f^ <^W<^^il«<^ 
us at present inei^plipable. In „ „7if..^^ JL-.f!. xi -?^fl. 
Bk. V. it is shown that as the ♦'Wim^^^TT*! tl-nilft 

imagined that the Christian ^^^T^T^T^VlT^QTTf 

Scriptiu^es ought Qot to be heHev- ^ ^m^m ^^^ts^ 

ed, are analogous to the mysteries ^\^ ^'^L Z— ^ 

which exist in the visible world, ^T^ ^TlT S^ ^mtcT 

and which yet do not cause men '4^f||«1Ml^ll| ^PT^* 

to disfoelieve in the world ; there- Jif^i n a^lrfjMi>l f TWRTT. 

fore, they ought not to be brought ^ - ^ . .r ■ ^ ■ ■■■,, 

as objections to the reception of the '^^^'^ Tl^rc<n-^ 

Scriptures, the truth of which is l^^ni!nH^I<ll€^^dlir 

established by the evMoo^e alrea- Tn^DST^V^^^CTTirT^^ 

(13) Thus strong reasons | 9 S | iM H\^ f i W^' 

having been adduced, in the essay <^ ^ » t\ *^ 

on " Christianity contrasted with ^^^ *tl^i ^"Sl^WWr- 
HindCi Philosophy," for the pro- TTITPTt Ki^l^4JHiM- 
babiiity that the Cferistiae Scrip- ifJ^J H^^lf if aft T f |BI '. 
tui-es ftre true ; and it being quite ■■■■ . f . ^_t .■ ■■■■ »», ■ 
clear that if they are true, tre- ^5»TT?T <m*^l»H^M 

mendous conseq^iencqs must at- ^^ n^'lwT^TXSTnW" 
tend the rejection of them ;-^-we ^(^Vlfcl XRWlf'T ^QFTT 
wind up the present observations ^ ^^^ U 'V^Tnmh 

by advising the reader to " search ^^ * ^^g j^^^i 

the Scriptures." Let them be V144|P(^K<9l<Ml» '^^ 
studied diligently and candidly, ^^^^^^^ f^ ^U<$1^( 
not with the predetermined inten- ^Tl^ ^^ ^j ^.. ^..^^ j ^^T J 
tion of finding objections, but S.<^<1?^q K^^Mtl^ VH T 

with the desire of finding the ^^H? I f<4^K^%'l^^ 
t^th. F,u*her, *t the t«.e of ^j^^^ f^T^ ^ 
thus studying, let prayer be made ^ ^, ^ , 

to the Lord of the universe— ^f'RW^^II^^ ^"^ 
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s^ting to kaow it,-«„d the way ,^. |^ JnHfW 

in which I ought to walk. ^ » ^ 

Amen. ^Itl^W TW t^TW" 

♦ .» * ^ 



APPENDIX A. (p. 9). 



ADVERTISEMENT TO " REPRINT, FOR THE PANDITS, NO. 4," 

(being " Metaphysics cmd Mental Philosophy, Vol. IJ*) 



THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 

The Opinions of Locke (stated in the form of aphorisms). 

Life of Berkeley, and Remarks on his philosophy, by 
Mr. 0. H^ Lewes. 

Opinions of Berkeley, (stated in tlie form of a/pho^ 
risms). 

Berkeley's Treatise concerning the Principles of Hv/man 
Knowledge ; — wiXh a Commentary, tracing the relor- 
ticn between the sentiments and termiTwlogy of Berke- 
ley and tlwse of Hindii thinkers. 

Opinions of Hume (stated in the form of aphorisms), 
paving the way, through Scepticism, for the return to 
the principles of * Common Sen^.'* 

From the publication of Locke's Essay on Hwman Undei^- 
standing, as remarked by Mr. Dugald Stewart, " a new era is to be 
dated in the History of Philosophy." This consideration might seem 
to dictate the adoption of Locke's Essay as the starting-point in a 
course of English reading in Metaphysics and Mental Philoso- 
phy. The diffuse style of the Essay, however, renders the work in- 
convenient for the purposes of a class-book, especially where the 
pupils are Pandits, accustomed to expect a more formally systematic 
style of exposition. After a brief statement, therefore, of the chief 
results of Locke's speculations, sufficient to indicate the point from 
which Berkeley takes his departure, the reader of this volume is 

*" Man is not born to solve the mystery of Existence ; but he must, 
nevertheless, attempt it, in order that he may learn to know how to 
keep within the limits of the knowable." — Goethe, 



II. 

introduced to the Bishop*s Treatise c<yiicemvng tlte Principles of 
Humom knowledge, 

A variety of reasons concur to render the treatise here reprinted a 
suitable work to be presented to the pandits. Agreeing to a notice- 
able extent with the most famous among the Hindti philosophical 
systems, it parts from it just where that system, in our opinion, has 
gone. most dangerously astray. The points at which any system of 
truth begins to branch out into error are the critical points which 
it is of all things important to determine and to deal with. Such a 
pointy for example, in the VedArda system, seems to be the question 
as to the reality of the phenomenal, to which attention is called in 
the course of the following pages. 

In another work, the * Synopsis of Science,' the Nyiya system 
has been claimed as an ally instead of our provoking or defying 
its opposition. There is nothing to prevent our pres^g into the 
ranks of progress the still more generally revered system of the Ve- 
d&nta. As an English text-book, with this view, no better one per- 
haps could be taken than this treatise of Berkeley's — one of the fi- 
nest specimens of profound speculation and of lucid exposition any- 
where to be met with. Waiving dispute as to his postulates, the 
admirable symmetry of his argumentative exposition is peculiariy 
well calculated to gain the respect of well-educated pandits, and to 
bespeak a more respectful attention, on their part, to the many 
valuable considerations interspersed throughout the more loosely 
and less artistically constructed chapters of Beid, Brown, Stewart, 
and Cainpbell, to which this commentary on Berkeley is so con- 
structed as to be introductorv* 

Benares College, ) J. R. B. 

Janvxiiy 5th 1852. 



To these remarks, written in 1852, I shall now only add, that all 
my subsequent experience has gone to confirm my conviction that 
the touch-stone of a missionary's fitness to exchange sentiments 



in 

With a Pandit, is his being — not necessarily a Berkeleian — but 
thoroughly above the vulgar misconceptions on the strength of 
which, as Pope says, 

" Coxcombs vanquish Berkeley wUh a grin,'^ 

The Missionary who thinks that " a grin" is quite a sufficient 
weapon to vanquish Berkeley with, either has read Berkeley or he 
has not If he has not^ I advise him to read, — ^leam his error, and 
acknowledge and amend it If he has read Berkeley, — ^then his 
case is a less hopeful one ; but, as his reading ( — under the Mentor- 
ship of some " grinner" at Berkeley — ) has, to a moral certainty, 
been careless and contemptuous, I advise him to read carefully 
Berkeley's Inquiry, with my running commentary, — and to read it 
(if he can) with something of that candour and desire of truth 
which he himself demands on the part of the HindAs. If he rises 
from that perusal still retaining the shallow vulgar estimate of 
Berkeley which he commenced with, — ^I have then nothing more 
to say to him except to assure him that he has mistaken his voca- 
tion in seeking to convert a Pandit Moreover, since the common 
people " implicitly" rely on the judgment of the Pandits, such a 
one will have little or no influence with the common people either. 
It is a pity that a man should be thrown away upon an Indian 
Mission who might be really useful on a railway,— or even as a 
missionary in the Feejee Islands, where people — like himself — can 
l)oast that they are " no metaphysicians." 

I may mention, tliat, having printed Berkeley's Inquiry, with a 
running commentary (by way of holding up a candle to the sun), I 
consider myself to have amply fulfilled any duty that I owe to- 
wards the " grinners" at Berkeley ; and I should feel it a sinful 
waste of time and strength to hold further discussion on the subject 
either with (1) him who, by shirking the trouble of reading the lit- 
tle volume when offered to him, shows himself to be no serious en- 
quirer, or (2) him who, having read it without finding reason to dis- 
miss his " grin," is to me — as regards Metaphysics — " anathema 
and maranatha" simply. 



APPENDIX B. 

Reasons for occasional divergence from the Baptist 
Sanskrit version of the Bible, as also from 

THE authorized ENGLISH VEiRSION. 



" It is not necessary to say much on the great importance of the 
" Hebrew Scriptures ; we receive them as the word of God, and 
" therefore we must expect to find them worthy of their Divine 
" Author, unimpeachable as they have respect to moral justice, 
" powerful as truth, and consistent with enlightened reason, good 
" sense, and conclusive argument Thus they call for our most pro- 
" found veneration, and serious attention to their contents. They 
" are the evidence for the truth of the New Testament, by showing 
" the accomplishment of prophecy, for to these very Hebrew Scrip- 
" tures Christ appealed, when he said to the Jews, Search the Scrip- 
"tures, for m tliiem ye think that ye have eternal life, and 
" they are they that testify of me." 

To the foregoing, taken from Bellamy's work entitled " The Holy 
" Bible, newly translated from the original Hebrew : with notes 
"critical and explanatory" (London 1818), I add the following 
citations, for which I am indebted to the same work, of the testi- 
monies of eminent men concerning the necessity of a New Tran- 
slation : 

" Were a version of the Bible executed in a manner suitable to 
" the magnitude of the undertaking, such a measure would have a 

" direct tendency to establish the faith of thousands Let 

" the Hebrew and Christian prophets appear in their pro^r garb : 

'* let us make them holy garments for glory and for beauty 

" The attempts of individuals should be promoted by 

" the natural patrons of sacred language." Bp. Newcomb. 

" Innumerable instances might be given of faulty translation of 

" the diviae original An accurate translation, proved and 

" supported by sacred criticism, would quash and silence most of 



" the objections of pert and profane cavillers." Blagkwall's Sac. 
Class, Pre/. 1731. 

" The Old Testament has suffered much more than the New in 
" our Translation." Doddridge's Pref, to Family Exposit(yi\ 

"That necessary work, a New Translation of the Holy Scrip- 
" tures." Lowth's Prelim. Dissert, to Isaiah p. 69. 

" The common English translation, though the best I have seen, 
''is capable of being brought, in several places, nearer to the 
** originaL" The Rev. J. Wesley. 

Having cited these general reailsons for not paying implicit defer- 
ence either to the Authorized English Version or to the Sanskrit 
Version of the Baptist Missionaries, I proceed to adduce the spe- 
cial cases in which I find reason for divergence. 

Genesis, Chap. I. v. I. I stated in the Preface to the Essay on 
" Christianity contrasted with Hindti Philosophy" (quoted in the 
Introduction at p. ii of the present work), reasons for declining the 
terms ^l«ftlY{ (dkdsa) and ^f^Jcf) (prithivC) as equivalents for 
" the heavens and the earth" ( — in Hebrew — shdm/iyim and dretz)- 
At p. 194 of the Essay I remarked further : — " The Pandits fur- 
" nish a striking exemplification of Bacon's remark, that by men in 
"general, * those things which are new in themselves will still be 
*' understood according to the analogy of the old.' Employ a term 
" that holds a definite place in any of the current systems, and the 
" whole of the pandit's thoughts will immediatly run in the groove 
'* of that system, to which he will strive to accommodate what he 
"hears, rejecting whatever refuses to be so accommodated." In the 
case of the Pandit mentioned in the preface. " the unfortunate em- 
" ployment of the terms prithivi and dkdia had marshalled his 
"thoughts at once under the categories of the Nydya. Our ex- 
" planation, that the one term was intended to denote all the matter 
" of this globe, and the other term all that is material, external to 
" this globe, satisfied him that the contradiction did not exist which 
" he had supposed ; but he felt sure that the words would raise pre- 
" cisely the same notions in the mind of every Naiydyika that they 
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" had raised in his own. The terms bhami and diva, not being 
" technically appropriated, wouli hb free from the objection." 

When I was in England recently, a Baptist clergyman, formerly 
a resident in Benares, wrote to seek an oral discussion with me of 
this question. The proposed discussion happened to be incompati- 
ble with my other arrangements ; but even had it not been so, it 
would have served no purpose. I should have found my old ac- 
quaintance, — so long as he could fight even a losing battle — just as 
little willing to give up one jot or tittle of the Sanskrit version, 
(on the having produced which, as it now stands, his sect not un- 
justifiably prides itself,) as one finds the sentimentally headstrong, 
votary of King James's version willing to allow the rectification of a 
misplaced comma in the Authorized English. He would have ar- 
gued the point ( — and I appeal to him to say whether I am not 
reading his very heart — ) first on the general question, and second- 
ly on the particular one. With respect to the general question he 
would have argued that I had no business to asperse the Baptist 
version in its first verse, if I was not prepared at once-^slap bang — 
to table, at the very least, fifty other instances of alleged mistran- 
slation, the slightest hitch in my establishing of any single one of 
which alleged mistranslations must make my whole censure collapse 
like a punctured bladder. Then, supposing the fifty instances to 
have been produced, anjji to have passed muster, ( — which I should 
have been very sorry for, — ) he would next have argued, on the 
particular question, thus : — " Why not be content, as regards the 
" first verse of Genesis, with the present Sanskrit rendering in the 
** Baptist version, seeing that, in the original Hebrew, ( — to quote 
"from Carpenters Examination of Scripture Difficulties, my copy of 
" which, by the bye, I sold to you several years ago at Benares, — ^ 
i' Moses first uses a word in a generaZ, and then in a particular or 
*' restricted sense? Thus, in the first verse, the term dretz, earthy is 
" used to denote the entire substance, which afterwards was separ- 
*' ated into w^aters, and dry land (ver. 9, 10) ; and then, in the tenth 
" verse, the word is restrictively applied to one part of this sub- 
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** stance, namely, the dry land, of which it becomes the proper 
" appellation X* Now, what would have been the use of my reply^ 
ing, as I must have replied, that the quite unnecessary selection of 
the technical words which, in the current habitual thought and lan- 
guage of educated Brahmas, are appropriated, " past redemption," 
to two out of five supposed Elements, has misled (as I have shown) 
and may be hereafter purposely and effectively employed to mis- 
lead ? What would have been the use of my urging this orally, 
when I had already recorded all this '*as clear as noonday" in 
plain printed type,— in which nevertheless it had failed to make it- 
self discerned ? Each man, any man, during his terrestrial pilgrim- 
age, can get through but a limited amount of work, and there is cer- 
tainly the slenderest possible claim of obligation on any one of us to 
attempt achieving what he knows he would fail in if he attempted it 
I intended to go through many questions of difference of render- 
ing, but time at present fails me ; and, moreover, I have to assure 
those who value themselves jealously on the Baptist Sanskrit ver- 
sion, that I am the last man to seek to displace it. I think it bet- 
ter that there shDuld be a variety of versions, if it were only to 
prevent or baffle the superstitious impression (peculiarly Scotch) 
that there is more in the accustomed phrase than there really is/ 
The paraphrastic style of the Baptist version is excellent It is 
( — so far as it goes — ) text and commentary in one. In my own 
version, attended by a commentary of merciless length, I could af- 
ford to be harshly literal in my textual translation ; and, with no 
disrespect whatever to my Baptist friend, I have chosen to be so. 



APPENDIX C. (p. 93). 



OuB Collegiate Studies. 



\ My clerical friend was surprised to find from my letter (see p. 
XCIII) that our collegiate course was so much more of a ' prae- 
daiatio evangeUca' than; he had imagined. The text-books had 



indeed all along stood upon the bookehelves of the Mission library, 
bat "Can any good thing come out of OaUilee?" «as a sufficient 
reason for leaving them undisturbed there. In a mood of pleaAuTk- 
ble surprise, at the passage in my letter, my excellent friend wrote 
to beg that I would furnish him with fuller accounts of these un- 
suspected well-doings — ^meritorious albeit Qallilean. I promised 
(or resolved) to devote an Appendix to a statement of these, 
( — for the benefit of those who, in printer's phrase, must have things 
" read short" to them if they are to attend at all — ) ; but I see that 
T have quoted, in pp. V — XI of the Introduction to this brochure, 
HO much regarding our collegiate course as supersedes the necessity 
for the intended Note. I will only add here, therefore, an extract 
from a work lent to me by my friend, which expresses, much more 
perfectly than I could have expressed it myself, the precise view of 
tlie relation of the sciences to theology on which I have all along 
acted and do act The words are those of the Kev. Dr. Kalph 
Wardlftw. 

Speaking of Theology, Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, in his Systematic 
Theol(^," p. 1„ says, — "In one view it might legitimately enough 
",be regarded as embracing in its ample range all the other sciences. 
" As all nature, in all its departments, is only the varied manifesta- 
" tion of God ; every science that investigates nature, and evolves 
" its principles and laws, might be considered and treated as a 
" branch of Theology. And it would be well, if by all who study 
"and expound them, the various sciences were viewed more than 
" they too often are in this light ; if the researches into them were 
" prosecuted, and the lessons taught by them elucidated, on this 
" principle. Then would natural philosophy, including astronomy, 
" chemistry, anatomy, and all the rest, together with metaphysics or 
"the science of mind, be rendered subservient, in adtJition to tho 
"intrinsic interest they respectively poss33s, to something still bu- 
" perior to themselves. From their relation to Theology, they ought 
" to derive, and, any where else than in a fallen world, infallibly 
H would [ — as they do in the. Benares College — ] derive, a- large ■ 
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^' amount of interest of another and higher kind, as well as of real 
^^ and substantial utility ; ))eing made tributary to ends of a loftier 
^^ character than the mere augmentation of the accommodations and 
" comforts of the present life, or even the gratification and expan- 
"sion of the powers of intellect, namely, the sublime purpose of 
" religion and moral improvement." 
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